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Duplication  in  Chicago 


THE  386,739  daily  average  circulation  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  (94%  in  Chicago  and 
Suburbs)  is  basic.  As  such  it  is  accepted  by 
shrewd  advertisers  as  the  merchandising  foun¬ 
dation  of  Chicago. 

Whatever  waste  circulation  there  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Chicago  market  is  that  which 
duplicates  some  part  of  the  tremendous,  home 
distribution  of  The  Daily  News. 

The  use  of  this  foundation  to  dominate  the 
Chicago  market  is  as  logical  as  it  is  effective. 
It  eliminates  waste  because  it  consistently 
reaches  in  a  single  effort  a  compelling  majority 
of  the  reading,  thinking,  buying  Chicago  public. 
It  has  no  non-effective  element. 

Seven  out  of  every  nine  persons 
in  Chicago  who  read  the  English 
language  read  The  Daily  News. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 
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The  world  is  short  of 
Cotton  Goods 

which  means  that  the  great 
prosperity  of  Southern  cotton 
mills  in  1918  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  years  to  come.^^ 

The  South  got  started  before 
the  war.  It  had  vision.  It 
carried  on! 

In  one  corner,  the  state  of  Mississippi 
set  out  nearly  4000  new  orchards 
last  year.  It  takes  itself  seriously 
as  a  fruit  grower, 

In  another,  the  Federal  Bank  of 
Richmond  doubled  its  clear ~ 
ances  over  1917, 

In  another,  Kentucky  dis- 
covered  itself  to  have  enor- 
mous  supplies  of  natural 

All  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
they  are  sfuphtdlding.  Jack- 
sonville  is  booming.  Bir- 
tmngham  and  Mobile  are 
looking  across  the  water 
for  orders  and  finding 


Come  along 
down  here 
with  your  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
grow  UP  with 
the  South 


SELECTED  HOME  PAPERS 


Net  Paid 

2.500  10.000 

Circulation  lines 

llnee 

'Rirnilngham  Age-IIerald 

(M) 

27,140 

.07 

.05 

■Binnioghain  Age-Herald 

(8) 

85,158 

.08 

.00 

Biniiingham  I.iedger 

<E) 

40.5(M 

.07 

.07 

Bimiingbam  Newa 

(B) 

48.072 

.08 

.00 

Biniiingham  Newa 

(8) 

52.089 

.10 

.10 

Moiiile  News  Item 

(E) 

10,501 

.08 

.00 

Uoliile  Register 

(M) 

21.448 

.04 

.04 

Moliile  Register 

(8) 

24,802 

.00 

.00 

‘Montgomerr  Advertiser 

(M) 

22.151 

.00 

.04 

*M<jntgomerr  Advertiser 

8) 

21.108 

.00 

.00 

FLORIDA 

'Jacksonville  Hetropolla 

(B) 

19,120 

.040 

.045 

Florida  Timea-Dnlon,  Jacksonvlll.  i 

(MAE) 

82.714 

.00 

.00 

Pensacola  Journal 

(M) 

0.885 

.0173 

.0172 

Pensacola  Journal 

(S) 

0,500 

.0173 

.0173 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Georgian 

(B) 

62.587 

.08 

.08 

Atlanta  Sundar  American 

(S) 

105.28T 

.13 

.13 

t  Augusta  Chronicle 

(M) 

18.201 

.00 

.08 

t  Augusta  Chronicle 

(S) 

12,421 

.00 

.00 

fAugusta  Herald 

(B) 

20,528 

.085 

.035 

fAugusta  Herald 

(8) 

14,890 

.005 

.085 

-Columbus  Ledger 

(BAS) 

7,401 

.0220 

.0225 

Macon  Telegraph 

(M) 

21,220 

.04 

.04 

Macon  Telegraph 

(S) 

19.807 

.04 

.04 

Savannah  News 

(MAS) 

14,087 

.04 

.00 

KENTUCKY 

ILoulsvlIIe  Courier-Journal 

(H) 

45.603 

.1250 

.08 

ILoulsville  Courier-Journal 

(S) 

01.893 

.15 

.10 

{Louisville  Times 

(B) 

68.897 

.11 

.09 

tLoulsvlIle  Herald 

(M) 

01.709 

.08 

.08 

{Louisville  Herald 

(S) 

50.805 

.08 

.08 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  TImes-PIcayune 

(U) 

77.585 

.12 

.13 

New  Orlegns  Tlmea-Plcaynne 

(S) 

01.216 

.10 

A8 

New  Orleans  Dally  State. 

(B)  ( 

44,908 

.09 

.07 

-New  Orleans  Dally  State. 

(S)  f 

-New  Orleans  Item 

<B) 

70.901 

.13 

.18 

-New  Orleans  Item 

<S) 

90,243 

.10 

.10 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

-Asheville  Times 

(B) 

10.087 

.025 

.02 

Charlotte  Observer 

(M) 

18.800 

.000 

.00 

Charlotte  Observer 

(S) 

20.911 

.005 

.04 

{Greensboro  Dally  Newa 

(M) 

15,792 

.045 

.035 

{Greensboro  Dally  Newa 

(S) 

21.606 

.00 

.04 

-Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

(B) 

7,574 

.03 

.03 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 

(M) 

)  11.151  1 

.0280 

.0178 

Charleston  American 

(8) 

f  11,151  ' 

.032 

.0215 

Columbia  Record 

•  (B) 

11,825 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  Record 

(S) 

0,210 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  State 

(M) 

22.450 

.00 

.05 

Columbia  State 

(8) 

28.990 

.00 

.00 

Greenville  News 

(MAS) 

0.020 

.00 

.025 

Spartanburg  Jour.  A  Car.  Spartan 

(B) 

8.790  V 

1 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(M) 

5.894 

L  .00 

.00 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(S) 

0.611  J 

1 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 

(E) 

20.086 

.01 

.04 

Chattanooga  Times 

(H) 

26.841 

.00 

.00 

Chattanooga  Times 

(8) 

21.682 

.00 

.00 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

(E) 

25.778 

.00 

.040 

Knoxville  Joumal-Tribnne 

(M) 

[  25,000 

.04 

.01 

Knoxville  Joumal-Tribnne 

(8) 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(M) 

81.185 

.13 

.10 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(8) 

118,859 

.14 

.13 

Nashville  Banner 

(B) 

[  46.078 

)  .or 

.07 

Nashville  Banner 

(S) 

r  .00 

.08 

Nashville  Tennesseean 

(M) 

58,000 

/ 

Nashville  Evening  American 

(B) 

20.000  1 

c 

.00 

Sunday  Tennesseean  A  American 

(S) 

40,000 

\ 

VIRGINIA 

Newport  News  TImes-Herald 

(B) 

10.082 

.00 

.00 

Newport  News  Dally  Prow 

(SAM) 

10.083 

.00 

.00 

-Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

(B) 

40.145 

.07 

.00 

Richmond  News-Leader 

(B) 

40.100 

.00 

.00 

Roanoke  Times 

(MAS) 

10.507 

.085 

Roanoke  World-News 

(E) 

9,918 

'Gorernment  itatMiaiU  Octotwr  lat.  1918. 
tPoblicher*.  ■UtemcDt,  arerage  for  montb  of  October. 
lA.  B.  O.  ttatemeat,  0(^  lit,  1918. 

Other  clrrolatioBa  pabllahera'  atatementa  for  •  Boath  period 
ending  April  lat,  191A 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  MEXICO 

The  big  war  sidetracked  news  of  our 
southern  neighbor  but  the  Mexican  problem 
has  been  there  all  the  time.  N.  E.  A.  has 
never  forgotten  this  and  for  four  months  has 
had  Jack  Neville,  a  trained  American  news¬ 
paperman  and  investigator,  in  Mexico.  His 
story  is  important  and  will  be  released 
shortly  to  N.  E.  A.  clients  exclusively.  If 
N.  E.  A.  service  is  available  for  your  city  you 
should  wire  at  once. 


JOHN  T.  ^4^VlLUt; 


JACK  NEVILLE  KNOWS 

He  lived  for  years  in  Mexico — was  an 
oflicer  in  ^'illa’s  army — knows  why  Villa  has 
ceased  to  raid  our  border  states.  He  knows 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  Carranza’s  rule 
and  knows  what  will  hapi>en  to  American 
and  foreign  interests  whether  Carranza 
Indds  his  power  or  lost‘8  it.  All  this  and 
more  he  will  tell  in  this  com[»rehensive  study 
of  Mexico. 


The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

A  Service — Not  a  Syndicate 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Protect  Your  Good  Will 

f 

in  Philadelphia 

the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States 

If  you  have  distribution  in  Philadelphia  now 
is  the  time  to  protect  it  by  a  concentrated 
advert  sing  campaign  in  the  newspaper  which 
goes  daily  into  nearly  every  home  in  and 
about  Philadelphia— The  Bulletin. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  nearly  everybody  reads— 

The  Bulletin 

Net  Paid  Average  AQA 

For  February  ^  F)ay 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  which  prints  its  cir- 
cuiation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon,  or  other  artificial  circulation  stimulation 
methods  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
’  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
_ James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  HOUSE  OF  AYER  TO  BE 
CELEBRATED  BY  GLITTERING  BANQUET 


Great  Advertising  Agency  Completes  Half  Century  of  Service  to  American  Business 
on  April  4 — William  H.  Taft,  Victor  F.  Lawson  and  Other  Distinguished  Citizens 
to  Be  Guests  of  Honor  at  Dinner— Firm,  Founded  With  Capital  of  $250, 

Has  Spent  One  Hundred  Million  With  Newspapers 


F.  Wayt.and  Ayer,  Associated  with  His  Father,  Nathan  W.  Ayer,  in  Focndinc. 
THE  Firm  oe  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son,  April.  1,  1869 


The  CJoIden  Jubilee  of  the  firm  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  the  world,  will  be 
celebrated  April  4  by  a  notable  banquet 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

On  that  occasion  some  of  the  most 
important  people  In  America  will  be 
guests  of  the  firm.  William  Howard 
Taft,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Earl  D.  Babst, 
president  of  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company:  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company;  Edward  W,  Bok, 
Edward  S.  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  and  J.  N. 
Gunn,  president  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Company,  will  address  the  as¬ 
semblage,  which  will  include  the  380 
members  of  the  Ayer  “family." 

B’.  Wayland  Ayer,  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  founding  of  the  business, 
will  act  as  toastmaster.  Other  speakers 
will  be  Albert  G.  Bradford,  Jarvis  A. 
Wood,  William  M.  Armistead,  and  Wil¬ 
fred  W.  Fry,  who,  with  Mr.  Ayer,  com¬ 
pose  the  firm. 

Programme  Worthy  of  Occasion 
Some  of  the  most  resourceful  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  the  country  have  united 
in  devising  a  programme  which  will  be 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  of  the  house  of 
Ayer  and  the  distinguished  guests.  It 
is  promised  that  there  will  not  be  a  dull 
moment  from  the  time  the  guests  take 
their  places  until  the  final  curtain  Is 
rung  down.  The  entertainment  will 
have  "edge"  and  the  element  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  firm  Is 
built  will  be  happily  typified  in  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment.  “Keeping  Ever¬ 
lastingly  At  It,”  of  course,  will  have  its 
place  of  honor  in  the  programme  of 
symbology. 

Here  are  some  of  the  out.standlng 
facts  in  regard  to  the  house  of  Ayer: 
The  firm  was  founded  on  April  1,  1869. 
In  1867  Nathan  W.  Ayer,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
LTniversity,  removed  from  western  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  to  continue  in  a 
private  school  the  work  of  teaching,  to 
which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 

In  1868  his  son,  F.  Wayland  Ayer,  then 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  followed  him  to  Philadelphia  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  busin'^ss.  Without 
friends,  acquaintances  or  business  ex¬ 
perience,  he  did  not  readily  find  remu¬ 
nerative  employment,  and,  as  a  tem¬ 


porary  expedient,  accepted  a  position  as 
solicitor  of  advertising  for  a  religious 
weekly  newspaper. 

April  1,  1869,  the  firm  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son  was  announced.  George  O.  Wal¬ 
lace  was  its  first  employee. 

N.  W.  Ayer  died  in  1873,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1874  Mr.  Wallace  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  interest  in  the  business. 
He  continued  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
until  his  death  in  1887. 

Henry  N.  McKinney  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  firm  in  1875  and  became  a 
partner  in  1877. 

Albert  G.  Bradford  removed  from  Al¬ 
bany  in  1884  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 


firm  and  was  admitted  to  partnership 
in  1898. 

Jarvis  A.  Wood  liecame  a.ssociated 
with  the  firm  in  1888  and  became  a 
partner  in  1898. 

The  business  was  started  by  father 
and  son  with  an  investment  of  $250,  with 
modest  quarters  at  530  Arch  Street. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  they  re¬ 
moved  to  larger  quarters  at  719  San- 
■som  Street.  In  January,  1872,  larger 
quarters  again  were  necessary,  and  they 
went  to  733  Sansom  Street. 

Again  outgrowing  their  accommoda¬ 
tions,  the  firm  removed  in  1876  into  the 
building  being  erected  for  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  Times  at  Eighth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Here  they  stayed  for  twenty- 
six  years,  having  gradually  extended 
over  four  floors  of  the  Times  Building 
and  three  floors  of  an  adjoining  one. 

Early  in  1903  the  firm  removed  to  the 
Mariner  and  Merchant  Building,  Third 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  where  it  occupied 
.several  floors.  Increased  business  re¬ 
quired  frequent  additions,  until  to-day 
four  floors  are  occupied  solely  by  the 
big  agency. 

Starting  without  any  employees,  the 
Ayer  &  Son  family,  as  they  term  it,  has 
constantly  grown.  In  1876  It  numbered 
20;  in  1894,  125;  in  1903,  200;  ten  years 
ago  there  were  263,  and  to-day  there 
are  380. 

Among  these  are  many  who  are  ex¬ 
pert  in  some  particular  essential  to  suc¬ 
cessful  adverti.sing;  and,  as  a  whole, 
they  form  an  organization  which  has 
won  the  highest  laurels  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world. 

Made  Advertising  Pay  Advertiser 

In  the  first  year  Ayer  &  Son’s  busi¬ 
ness  amounted  to  $15,000.  In  ten  years 
they  were  doing  the  biggest  business  In 
their  line — a  position  which  has  been 
maintained  by  them  ever  since. 

Their  explanation  of  this  success  is 
that  they  have  made  advertising  pay 
the  advertiser. 

They  carry  on  their  books,  on  an 
average,  18,000  open  accounts  with  pub- 
li.sher.s,  and  the  amount  they  have  paid 
the  new.spaper  publishers  of  America 
exceeds  $100,000,000. 

Great  as  this  sum  is,  it  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  sums  that 
have  been  paid  the  newspapers  through 
other  sources  for  exploiting  articles 
along  advertising  trails  blazed  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

The  firm  has  made  a  specialty  of  ad¬ 
vertising  .staples.  In  the  early  days  it 
was  thought  that  advertising  was  ap¬ 
propriate  only  for  proprietors  of  patent 
medicines  or,  at  be.st,  for  an  owner  of  a 
specialty.  This  fallacy  they  have  helped 
to  effectually  explode. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  this  point, 
witness  the  well  known  soda  cracker, 
which,  when  given  a  name  suggested  by 
Ayer  &  Son,  advertised  by  plans  made 
by  them,  packed  in  a  remarkable  car¬ 
ton  and  marketed  by  a  wonderful  orga¬ 
nization,  has  made  one  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  successes  of  the  age — ^Uneeda  Bis¬ 
cuit. 

And  the  firm  members  say  they  have 
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more  faith  in  advertising:  to-day  than 
they  ever  had  before. 

Jarvis  A.  Wood  was  asked  this  week 
to  recall  his  recoliections  of  advertising 
conditions  in  the  early  days  of  the  firm. 
He  became  associated  with  the  concern 
in  1888. 

"Perhaps  one  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
things  in  the  days  gone  by  if  he  con¬ 
siders  the  relative  statistics,”  said  Mr. 
Wood.  “For  example,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Ayer’s  Newspaper  Annual  was  in¬ 
stituted,  there  were  about  eight  thou- 
siind  publications  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  This  year’s  Annual  lists 
23,074. 

Mr.  Wood  Glances  Backward 
"The  monthly  magazine,  as  it  is 
known  now,  was  unborn,”  went  on  Mr. 
Wood,  “and  there  were  very  few  great 
daily  papers.  The  weekly  newspaper, 
now  comparatively  unimportant,  was 
then,  from  the  advertising  point  of  view, 
in  the  ascendency. 

"Advertising  was  unkindly  viewed  by 
the  l)etter  class  of  bu.sine.ss  men,  and 
publicity  for  the  most  part  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  promotion  of  patent  medi- 
cine.s,  tobaccos,  seeds  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  application  of  this 
tremendous  force  to  the  multiform  lines 
which  it  now  dignifies  was  not  thought 
of. 

"We  believe  ours  is  the  only  adver¬ 
tising  business  which  with  continuity 
of  direction,  fixedness  of  purpose  and 
fidelity  of  intention  has  spanned  these 
five  decades  of  growing,  bettering, 
broadening  business  activity. 

"If  the  blighting  banners  of  fogyi.sm 
were  raised  in  our  camp,  if  thoughts 
were  of  things  as  they  were  rather  than 
things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  early  beginnings  of  this 
house  would  Ik;  a  handicap:  but  we  put 
it  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  well 
known  to  tho.se  informed  of  advertis¬ 
ing  affairs,  and  a  matter  of  natural 
pride  to  u.s,  that  leadership  in  our  line 
is  more  certainly  ours  to-day  than  at 
any  time  in  the  pa.st,  and  that  in  this, 
the  fiftieth  year  of  our  existence,  our 
business  in  dollars  and  cents  comes  not 
far  from  equalling  that  of  our  two  near¬ 
est  competitors  combined. 

"Moreover,  we  have  a  greater  number 
of  accounts,  a  greater  variety  of  ac- 
count.s,  more  succe.ssful  accounts  and 
more  unchanging  accounts  than  any 
other  similar  concern.  And  we  attribute 
our  leadership,  in  a  large  measttre,  to  a 
fearless  adherence  to  principles.” 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Ayer  firm, 
of  which  its  members  are  proud,  was 
its  readjustment  of  the  relation  that 
used  to  exist  between  the  advertiser  and 
the  advertising  agency  and  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  abuses. 

Foundation  of  Agency  Success 

Adverti.sing  veterans  will  recall  that 
it  was  once  the  practice  for  an  .adver- 
ti.ser  to  enter  into  a  contriict  with  an 
agency  and  find  himself  compelled  to 
spend  .such-and-such  a  .sum  whether  he 
could  afford  it  or  not.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  did  not  like  that.  They  figured  that 
if  the  advertising  agent  hoped  to  attain 
a  position  of  responsibility  in  the  busi- 
ne.ss  world  he  would  have  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  per.son  of  discretion  and  great 
skilL 

Fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  pointed  out,  the  letting  of  an 
advertising  contract  was  purely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  price.  Most  of  the  agencies  then 
in  existence  had  special  lists  of  papers 
which  they  owned  or  controlled. 

They  put  advertising  into  these  lists 
of  papers  at  as  high  a  price  as  they 
could  get,  or  as  low  a  price  as  they  had 


to  take,  and  on  papers  which  they  did 
not  control  fought  it  out  with  com¬ 
peting  agents  to  see  who  could  quote  the 
most  attractive  figures.  Advertisers 
changed  agencies  frequently,  and  the 
whole  bu.siness  was  on  a  decidedly  un¬ 
stable  basis. 

In  1873  the  head  of  the  Ayer  house 
determined  to  change  the  method  of  do¬ 
ing  advertising  or  quit  the  business, 
and  from  this  determination  was  born 
what  is  now  known  in  advertising  cir¬ 
cles  as  the  “open  contract.” 

Origin  of  the  "Open  Contract” 

F’’.  Wayland  Ayer  called  on  his  clients 
in  1873  and  .said  he  wanted  them  to 
agree  to  tlie  general  principle  that  no 
man  could  continue  in  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  without  making  a  profit:  that  he 
was  going  to  try  to  make  the  advertis¬ 
ing  bu.siness  clean  and  legitimate,  and 
that  he  wanted  his  customer  to  say  then 
and  there  what  his  profit  should  be. 

He  propo.sed  an  open  contract  with  a 
fixed  commis.sion  over  and  above  the 
net  cost  to  tlie  agent. 

The.se  first  contracts  were  taken  at 
varying  rates  of  commission.  In  1874 
it  was  decided  that  the  firm’s  commis¬ 
sion  .should  be  15  per  cent.  From  that 
day  to  this  no  contracts  with  fixed  com- 
mi.ssions  have  been  signed  at  a  less 
rate. 

The  open  contract  plus  the  fixed  com- 
mi.s.sion  arrangement  did  away  for  all 
time  with  the  temptation  to  use  those 
publications  which  paid  the  agent  the 
mo.st  comini.ssion — it  removed  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  spend  any  portion  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  where  profits  to  the  agent 
were  greate.st  and  returns  to  the  client 
frequently  lea.st. 

It  pulled  the  advertising  business  out 
of  the  mire  of  bidding  and  faking  and 
made  the  adverti.sing  agency  an  agent 
of  the  customer  rather  than  the  agent 
of  the  publication  or  any  group  of  pub¬ 
lications. 

"It  dignified  and  broadened  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  bu.siness  as  no  other  single 
move  has  done,”  said  this  member  of 
the  Ayer  family. 

Big  Ayer  Clients  of  To-day 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Ayer 
accounts: 

Prince  Albert  tobacco.  Camel  ciga¬ 
rettes,  Welch’s  grape  juice,  Domino 
sugar.  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
I)any,  1847  Rogers  Bros.,  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
p.'iny,  Jordan  Motor  Car  Company, 
We.stern  Fllectric  Company,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  West¬ 
ern  Union,  Conklin  fountain  pen, 
library  Bureau,  Seth  Thomas  clocks. 
United  States  tires,  International  Cor- 
re.spondence  Schools,  Cleveland  Tractor 
Company,  Alexander  Brothers’  belting, 
and  Life-.saver  mints. 


Berger  Gets  Slay 

<'HK'AfX),  March  26. — F^ederal  Judge 
I.,andis  gr.inted  a  twenty  day  extension 
to-day  to  Victor  I.,.  Berger,  editor  o'  the 
Milwaukee  I.,oader,  convicted  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  espionage  law  and  .sentenced 
to  twenty  years  imi>risf)nment,  in  which 
to  prepare  his  bill  of  exceptions  in  the 
appeal  of  the  ca.se. 


Mcfirath  Succeeds  (Graves 
.Tustin  McOrath,  who  has  been  editor- 
in-charge  of  the  San  Franci.sco  Exam¬ 
iner,  has  iK-en  made  editorial  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Washington  for  all  the 
.Hearst  newspaper.s,  .suaceeding  John 
Temple  Grave.s,  who  has  re.slgned  to  de¬ 
vote  his  entire  time  to  “free  lancing.” 


CIRCULATIONS  AND  AD  RATES  OF 
WOMEN’S  AND  CLASS  MAGAZINES 

Editor  &  Publisher  Presents  State  and  Market  Group  Sur¬ 
veys  of  Distribution  of  Eleven  Women’s  Magazines  and 
Seven  Class  Monthlies,  With  Page  and  Agate  Line  Rates 


ON  pages  22  and  23  of  this  i.ssue  there  are  presented  statistical  tables  showing, 
by  States  and  by  territorial  market  groups  of  States,  the  circulations  of 
eleven  leading  women’s  magazines  of  gene  nil  circulation  and  seven  monthly 
class  publications  having  nation-wide  distribution. 

The  circulation  figures,  as  Indicated,  are  based  upon  A.  B.  C.  reports  as  of 
June  30,  1918.  The  advertising  rates  of  these  publications  for  full  pages  and  by 
agate  lines  are  given. 

Comparison  of  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Rates 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  joint  agate 
line  rate  for  the  eleven  women’s  maga¬ 
zines,  having  a  total  net  paid  circulation 
of  9,209,989,  including  "bulk”  sales,”  is 
$49.80.  Compared  with  newspaper  rates 
this  is  decidedly  expensive  advertising. 
The  ioint  line  rate  for  519  morning 
new.spaper.s,  with  a  total  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  10,271,137  copies,  is  $19.20. 

The  joint  line  rate  for  1,647  evening 
new.spaper.s,  with  a  total  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  18,353,904  copies,  is  $42.53,  The 
joint  line  rate  for  503  Sunday  news- 
paper.s,  with  a  total  net  paid  circulation 
of  16,056,580  copies,  is  $26.81, 

The  seven  monthly  class  magazines 
.“how  a  net  paid  circulation  of  1,105,353, 
with  a  joint  agate  iine  rate  of  $8.20. 
This  represents  a  higher  rate  per  line 
than  charged  by  the  women’s  maga- 
zine.s,  and  the  comparison  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates,  per  thousanl 
or  per  million  of  circulation,  for  either 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday  issues, 
shows  an  impre.ssive  margin  in  favor  of 
the  new.spaper.s. 

Territorial  Market  Problems 

A  majority  of  national  advertisers  are 
interested  in  territorial  markets,  in 
which  advertising  and  dealer-distribu¬ 
tion  may  be  fuiiy  coordinated.  For  the 
purpo.se  of  such  campaigns  it  is  obvious 
that  the  magazines  and  periodicals  of 
“general”  di.stribution  cannot  be  used 
at  all  without  enormous  waste.  For 
example:  To  reach  the  664,852  buyers 
of  women’s  magazfnes  in  New  England 
the  full  line  rate  of  the  magazines  mu.st 
l>e  paid — $49.80.  That  is  a  prohibitive 
co.st,  of  cour.se,  because  it  Involves  sr. 
overwhelming  proportion  of  waste.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  advertiser  who  is 
concentrating  on  the  New  England 
market  may  u.se  155  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  dailies  in  that  territory,  having 
total  circulations  of  2,945,059  copies,  at 
a  joint  rate  of  $5.67  per  line.  This  com¬ 
parison  shows  the  non-adaptability  of 
magazine  advertising  to  territorial  mar¬ 
ket  campaign.s.  There  is  no  answer — 
except  the  one  already  accepted  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers:  Use  the  new.spaper.s. 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  a  population 
of  2,224,771.  The  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  of  the  Shste  have  a 
combined  net  paid  circulation  of  S73,- 
744.  The  joint  agate  line  rat;  for  tlicse 
new.spaper.s  is  $1.71.  The  eleven  lea;ling 
women’s  ma.gazines  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  279,746  copies  in  Iowa. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  "Iowa  rate”  in 
the  magazine.s.  To  cover  Iowa  by  these 
mediums  you  are  compelled  to  btiy  their 
total  circulations  for  the  United  States. 

The  .seven  class  monthlies  show  .0 
combined  circulation  in  Iowa  of  but 
22,666. 

A  study  of  these  table.s,  in  connection 
with  tho.se  recently  printed,  in  which 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 


circulations  were  shown  by  States  and 
in  territorial  market  groups  of  States, 
with  rates,  will  Impress  the  space  buyer 
with  the  advantages  of  the  newspaper.s 
over  the  magazines  in  the  matter  of 
cost  of  advertising  per  thou.sand  of  cir¬ 
culation.  He  will  also  be  impressed  with 
the  adaptability  of  newspaper  campaigns 
to  any  purpo.se  and  to  any  market  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  selling  e.itorts  are  being 
concentrated.  Indeed  he  will  bo  co.n- 
vinced  of  the  economy  ,ind  eftectivene.ss 
of  "localized  national  advertising,”  which 
is  po.ssible  only  through  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns.  “Localized”  national  advertising 
simply  means  the  harne.ssing  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  advertising  in  particular  ter¬ 
ritories — and  the  complete  climin.'ition 
o'  waste. 


Frederick  H.  HaU  Dead 

Uhicago,  March  26. — Frederick  H. 
Hall,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Tribune,  died  here  to-day,  Mr,  Hall 
came  to  Chicago  with  Charles  A.  Dana 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1868  be-> 
came  city  editor  of  the  Tribune,  a 
place  he  held  until  1890,  when  he  be¬ 
came  an  editorial  writer,  a  colleague  of 
George  P.  Upton  and  Elias  ColI:)ert,  all 
the  time  under  the  regime  of  Joseph 
Medill,  the  editor.  On  Mr.  Upton’s  re¬ 
tirement  from  active  editorial  work  Mr. 
Hall  became  chief  editorial  writer,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  that  capacity  until  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  retired  on  a  pen¬ 
sion. 


Will  Advise  Lithuanians 

Carl  Byolr,  at  one  time  connected 
with  Hear.st  publlcatlon.s,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  official  advi.ser  of  the  Llthu- 
ani.an  National  Council  In  the  United 
State.s.  Byoir  is  an  American  citizen 
and  during  the  war  was  one  of  George 
Creel’s  chief  a.ssi.stants  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information.  Lately  he 
has  been  working  In  Europe  for  the 
Council.  He  akso  assi.sted  In  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Advertising  Division 
of  the  C.  P.  I. 


Increase  in  News  Print  Price  Menaced 

Paper  manufacturers  declare  that  the 
trade  Is  menaced  with  an  lncrea.se  of 
$4.24  per  ton  In  production  co.st  of 
news  print  by  the  demands  of  the  pa¬ 
per  makers'  unions.  The  meeting  of 
the  committees  representing  both  slde.s, 
last  week,  brought  no  definite  result.s. 
There  is  to  be  another  meeting  on 
April  18. 


N.  Y.  Globe  Buys  Fox  Comics 

The  Wheeler  Syndicate  has  .sold  the 
New  York  city  rights  to  Fontaine 
Pox’s  caricatures  to  the  Globe.  They 
have  been  running  in  the  Evening  Post. 


Editor  (§  Publisher  for  March  29,  1919 

VIEW  R.  R.  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 
AS  A  GOVERNMENT  FEELER 

If  It  Runs  Smoothly,  the  Prospect  Is  That  Paid  Advertising 
Will  Be  Used  Largely  in  Other  Washington  Activities 
— How  Scheme  Was  Perfected 


j  j  T  V  is  Kcnerally  accepted  ainonp:  the  advertising  agencies  that  are  most  closely 
I  intere.sted  in  the  railroad  adverti.sing  that  is  about  to  be  started  by  the 
(Jovernment,”  said  H.  K.  Lesan  to  Kuitor  &  Publishe3«,  ‘‘that  this  campaign 
is  only  a  ‘feeler,’  and  that  if  it  is  successfui  the  plan  of  buying  space  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  to  further  Government  projects  will  l)C  definitely  adopted. 

“The  measure  of  succe.«!.s,  however,  will  not  lie  gauged  by  the  returns  from 
the  investment.  In  these  days  nobody  doubts  the  efficacy  of  advertising,  least  of 
all  the  competent  men  in  positions  of  responsibility  with  the  Government.  The 
measure  will  prove  how  far  the  publishers  of  newspapers  and  magazines  shall 
regard  this  venture  as  a  business  proposition  pure  and  simple,  and  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exerci.se  of  political  influence  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  business 
to  their  publication.s,  regardless  of  merit  or  of  the  business  aspect  of  planned 
campaigns. 

Scramble  for  Business  Not  Expected 


“It  was  the  fear  that  publishers 
would  make  undue  efforts  to  securx!  ad¬ 
vertising  fo”  their  individual  papers,  you 
will  remember,  that  was  urged  during 
the  war  as  a  reason  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  buy  space.  On  the  part 
or  the  advertising  agencies,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  pubiishers  as  well,  there  was 
little  idea  Uiat  such  a  scramble  would 
eventuate  ?f  the  Governinent  went  at 
advertising  In  a  bu.siness  way  and  as  a 
business  venture.  To  the  minds  of  all 
who  are  in  clo.se  contact  with  both  lines 
of  endeavor,  advertising  agents  and 
publishers  alike  have  evinced  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  should  absolve  them 
from  the  imputation  that  is  Implied  in 
the  expressed  fear. 

“It  is  possible,  however,  that  here  and 
there  among  such  a  largo  number  of 
men,  and  of  Interests,  there  may  be  a 
few  who  would  try  to  use 'political  in¬ 
fluence,  and  you  know  how  even  an 
inconsequential  number  of  recalcitrants 
can  condemn  a  body  which,  in  its  vast 
majority,  is  of  a  rectitude  comparfuble 
with  that  in  .my  other  lino  of  business, 
liut  everybody  in  Washingrton  now  is 
on  the  qui  vive,  and  the  small-minded 
publisher  who  endeavors  to  use  his 
Senator  or  Hepre.sentative  to  secure  for 
him  a  place  on  the  advertising  list  will 
fnid  his  attitude  militating  again.st  him 
in  any  opportunity  he  might  have  other¬ 
wise  in  future  campaigns. 

“You  will  remember  that  before  the 
railroads  of  the  country  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government  they  spent 
.about  $7,000,000  a  year  in  advertising. 
Due  to  the  needs  of  the  war  a  very 
lai-ge  part  of  this  was  discontinued,  the 
advertising  that  was  done  being  confined 
to  necessary  folders  an.i  sheer  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  public.  The  tran.sportation 
facilities  were  so  congested  by  war  use 
that  the  Gavernment  did  not  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  travel,  and  so  did  not  advertise 
for  custom. 

Armistire  Ghangeil  All 

“The  signing  of  the  armi.stlce  changed 
all  this  and  the  Government  found  It- 
.self  in  the  position  of  any  other  tru.stec 
of  a  property,  wanting  all  the  earnings 
it  could  legitimately  oerive  from  the 
prosecution  of  its  bu.siness.  The  re¬ 
gional  directors  were  consulted  as  to  the 
lequiremen'.s  in  their  localities,  and  they 
forw.arded  their  representations  to  Di¬ 
rector-General  Hine.s.  Then  a  number 
of  adverti.sing  agencies  were  called  in 
consultation  and  they  all  presented  their 
views  on  what  advertising  should  toe 
done,  how  it  should  b^  distributed  and 
what  mediums  should  be  used  in  the 
campaign.  Several  conferences  were 


had  between  the  advertising  bureau  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  Gerritt  Fort,  as- 
si.stant  traffic  director. 

“In  all  the  conferences  and  all  the 
suggestions  the  matter  of  Government 
advertising  was  treated  as  a  business 
proposition  pure  and  simple,  and  cam¬ 
paigns  were  laid  out  with  that  idea  in 
mind.  There  was  also  the  thought  that 
a  few  publishers  might  .seek  by  political 
Influence  to  inject  themselves  into  the 
scheme  of  the  campaign,  and  the  plans 
were  made  with  the  view  of  doing  away 
with  this  possibility,  even  though  it 
might  be  i  emote.  It  is  believed  that 
any  danger  there  might  be  of  this  has 
been  avoided. 

“When  all  the  plans  were  in  the 
Railroad  Administration  got  to  work  on 
them.  In  control  of  the  traffic  of  the 
various  railroads  are  n^anagers  who 
have  had  wide  experience  and  wlio  are 
the  needs  of  the  districts  their  roads 
adepts  in  their  line.  They  brought  out 
touched  and  compared  them  each  with 
the  other.  In  that  way  they  arrived  at 
a  complete  plan  that  promised  the  best 
results  for  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  even 
selecting  the  publications  that  in  their 
judgment  would  give  the  best  results  for 
the  money  appropriated. 

Sheeted  the  Agencies 

“The  tr.affic  managers  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  then  selected 
the  agencies,  seven  in  all,  as  you  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  in  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
with  whom  they  wished  Mr.  Fort  to 
confer,  and  they  were  summoned  to 
Washingdo.i.  There  was  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  between  them  and  the  Railroad  Ad- 
n'inlstration,  Mr.  Fort  pre.sldlng,  w'here 
for  the  first  time  the  plan  as  arrived 
at  was  placed  before  them.  Mr.  Fort 
asked  us  if  we  could  get  together  and 
put  his  plan  into  execution.  Mr.  Fort 
then  left  us  to  go  over  the  matter. 
We  discus.sed  it  in  all  its  phases  and 
concluded  that  it  was  sound  and  busl- 
nes.slike,  and  that  it  could  be  put 
through.  We  then  a.sked  Mr.  Fort  to 
return,  and  told  him  so. 

“Mr.  Fort  then  called  up  James 
0'Shaughes.sey,  executive  secretary  of 
the  A.  A.  .V  A.,  in  New  York,  and  laid 
the  plan  .and  its  scope  before  him,  ask¬ 
ing  if  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  would  give  the 
campaign  its  support.  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
ne.ssey's  reply  was  an  unqualified  en¬ 
dorsement. 

“The  first  copy  will  begin  to  run  in 
the  magazines  on  April  20,  and  will 
appear  in  the  newspapers  on  May  1. 
The  first  full  page  advertisement  will 
bo  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Hines  and  will 
state  that  the  effort  is  to  attract  travel 


to  national  parks  and  ccrain  summer 
rc.sort.s.  Plans  for  di-stributing  the  copy 
have  not  yet  fully  matured,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  gdven  out  by  a 
.single  advertising  agency  and  credited 
to  national  parks  and  certain  summer 
to  circulate.“ 

The  difference  between  this  railroad 
advertising  and  the  railroad  advertising 
of  before  the  war  is  that  it  will  be 
community  advertising.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  advertising  of  railroads 
as  individuals.  The  resorts  and  the 
national  parks  will  be  di.splayed  and 
brought  prominently  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  but  the  means  for  i-e.ach- 
ing  them  will  favor  no  one  particular 
road;  all  will  participate  in  whatever 
business  shall  result  from  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Fort,  by  the  way,  has  had  wide 
experience,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
newspaper  advertising.  He  was  for- 
nicrly  passenger  agent  for  the  New 
York  Central,  and  later  for  the  Union 
1‘acific.  In  conversation  recently  with 
an  exponent  of  new.spaper  advertising 
he  said:  “You  don’t  have  to  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  me,  I  can  sell  my 
convictions  in  favor  of  it  as  a  medium 
to  you.  I  believe  in  its  strongly.” 

Service,  Says  O’Shaughnessy 

James  O'Shaughnes.sy,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  As.sociatlon  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  said  to  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“Railroad  advertising  is  primary  ser¬ 
vice. 

“To  realize  this  easily  is  to  recall 
that  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
primitive  signpost;  or  to  find  a  better 
simile,  the  blaze  on  the  forest  tree. 

“The  desire  for  transportation  is  even 
more  important  in  a  full  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  the  quantity,  than 
tran.sportation  itself.  And  yet  this  great 
fact  lies  always  In  nearly  complete  con- 
cealmeat. 

“The  social  and  political  service  of 
the  railroads  to  the  nation  has  never 
been  sensed  by  the  railroad  managers. 

“Proper  advertising  makes  railroads 
more  valuable  to  the  people  socially  and 
to  the  nation  politically  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take 
.stock  cfivldends. 

“The  whole  business  of  the  country  is 
.served  by  railroad  adverti.sing. 

“Every  manufacturer  and  every 
merchant  and  farmer  and  in  fact  every 
bu.siness  man  in  thh  United  States  m.ay 
regard  the  resumption  of  railroad  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  assurance  of  pre.sent 
prosperity. 

Thrown  Off  Their  .Sclerosis 

“It  .should  be  hailed  as  the  first  great 
victory  of  peace. 

“It  is  not  a  que.stion  of  who  profits 
immediately  out  of  this  particular  ap¬ 
propriation  of  railroad  money  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  big  thing  to  all  of  us  is  that  the 
great  arteries  of  communal  life  have 
thrown  off  their  sclerosis. 

“The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  Justly  appreciates  the 
compliment  it  has  been  paid  in  the 
premkse.s.  It  appreciates  this  as  a 
recognition  of  its  purpose  to  serve  the 
public  welfare.” 


Joseph  Parker  Bass  Dies 
ItANCrfiR,  Me.,  March  27. — Joseph 

Parker  Bas.s,  for  the  pa.st  40  years  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Commercial,  died  to-day  at  the 
age  of  84  years.  He  was  at  once  time 
mayor  and  al.so  served  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
PAPERS  ORGANIZE 


Will  Have  .Association  Moilelletl  .After  A. 
N.  P.  A.— Foreinn  Language  .Advertising 
Bureau  Men  Name  of  .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Foreign  Language  Papers 


Tile  Pulilisliers  As.sociatlon  of  the 
American  Press  in  Foreign  Languages 
was  launched  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  puli- 
lisliers  and  editors  of  foreign  language 
newspapers,  German  excepted,  hehl 
'I'hnrsday  and  Friday  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Ruilding,  1>'J  We.st  Tliirty-ninth 
Street. 

Tlie  new  a.s.sociation  is  to  l>e  modelled 
very  mucli  after  the  A.  N.  1’.  A.,  and  i.s 
organized  to  perform  for  tlie  foreign 
language  papers  the  .same  functions  that 
tlie  A.  N.  P.  A.  performs  for  the  neiv.s- 
l>aper.s  printed  in  English.  It  is  to  liave 
lieadquarters  in  New  York,  with  braneli 
offices  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pitfs- 
l.urgh,  Cleveland,  IXdroit,  Cliicago. 
Omaha,  Minneapolis,  St.  I.A)ui.s  and  San 
Francisco.  It  is  to  hold  its  annual  con- 
\ention  in  New  York,  and  at  the  .same 
time  that  the  A.  N.  1*.  A.  holds  its  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Dues  are  to  be  $C0  a 
year  for  papers  with  circulation  of  more 
than  23,000  an  i.ssue,  daily  or  weekly; 
$.30  for  weeklies  of  10,000  or  more  up  to 
25,000,  and  $25  for  all  smaller  paper.s. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Inter- 
Racial  Council,  of  which  Coleman  dn 
Pont  is  chairman.  Mr.  du  Pont,  as  was 
announced  previously  in  Editor  &  Ptiii- 
i.isHER,  with  four  associate.s,  has  ianigtit 
the  American  A.ssociation  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers,  formerly  con¬ 
trolled  by  Louis  N.  Hammerling.  Th  * 
name  of  this  body  is  to  be  ch.anged  to 
The  Foreign  I^anguage  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  is  to  act  as  an  a.ssociation  of 
new.spaper  representativc.s.  It  is  to  u.se 
the  standard  rate  card  as  formulated 
liy  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

To  .Americanize  Papers 

Tlie  effort  of  the  new  association,  as 
outlined  to  the  206  delcgate.s,  repre- 
.senting  thirty-two  race.s,  is  to  put  the 
foreign  language  pre.ss  in  a  position  t<< 
get  tlie  ailvertising  of  .American  con¬ 
cerns  manufacturing  or  handling  .Amer¬ 
ican  goods,  and  to  .adjust  the  foreign 
language  papers  to  American  way.^ 
through  the  publi.sliing  of  American 
news  and  after  the  style  of  Americ.an 
newspaper.s.  It  is  recommended  th.at 
every  member  of  the  new  org.anization 
liecome  al.so  a  member  of  the  A.  15.  C. 
to  a.ssurc  fair  dealing  with  adverti.ser.s. 
‘I’licre  was  a  propo.sal  to  standardize  the 
treatment  of  news  and  editori.d  niattei’, 
as  well  as  advertising,  but  the  delega*i.s 
l.alkcd  at  the  hint  of  control  of  either 
news  or  editori.al  treatment  and  the  idea 
of  .standardization  was  confined  to  ad¬ 
verti.sing  alone. 

Many  Race.s  Represeiileil 

The  publications  repre.sented  at  th" 
meeting  were;  Allianian,  1;  .Armenian. 
2;  Arabic,  3;  Bohemian,  7;  Bulgari.ia, 
1;  Chlne.se,  1;  f’roatian,  3;  Dutch,  3- 
Finni.sh,  3;  French,  9;  Greek,  8;  Italian, 
44;  Japanese,  2;  Jewish,  18;  Lithuanian, 
11;  Hungarian,  16;  Norwegian-Danlsh, 
6;  Polish,  27;  Portuguese,  4;  Rumanian, 
2;  Russian,  6;  Serbian,  1;  Slovak,  5; 
Slovenian,  4;  Swedish,  11;  Spanish  and 
Mexican,  6;  Ukrainian,  1;  ml.scellan- 
eous,  5. 

The  meeting  clo.sed  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Bilfmore  Hotel  Thursday  evening,  , 
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Editor  Publisher  for  March  20,  1910 


MAY  THROW  NEWSPRINT  HEARING 
INTO  FEDERAL  COURT 


Wrangles  Enliven  Session  Before  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
Commissioner  Colver  Declines  to  Serve  in  Case,  Resenting 
Imputations  Mr.  Wise  Calls  “Joke” 

Washington,  March  26. 

The  fight  of  the  publi.shers  for  a  revi.sion  of  the  new.sprint  prices  for  the 
months  April  to  July,  1918,  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Federal  courts,  since  it  is 
believed  the  Federal  Trade  Cornmis-sion  will  not  grant  a  rehearing  based  on 
the  cost  showing  developed  by  the  Canadian  inquiry. 

This  was  stated  by  George  W.  Wickersham,  former  Attorney-General  of  the 
Fnited  States,  during  the  Trade  Commission's  hearing  last  week  on  the  .scope  of 
any  new  inquiry  which  it  might  undertake. 

Would  Be  Thrown  Out.  Says  Wise 


Henry  A.  Wise,  coun.sel  for  the  News¬ 
print  Paper  Manufacturers,  replied  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Wickersham  w’ith 
a  prediction  that  such  an  appeal  by  the 
publishers  would  be  thrown  out  of 
court. 

“The  court  will  say,”  Mr.  Wise  de¬ 
clared,  “  ‘You  have  made  no  .showing 
that  would  justify  us  in  allowing  you  to 
do  that.’  Accordingly,  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wickersham  that  the  commission 
proceed  with  the  taking  of  evidence  in 
the  matter  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
l»e  required  to  do  so  later  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
The  taking  of  such  a  record  would  bj 
an  idle  performance.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  oppo.sition  to  it.  I  object  to  it.” 

Wickersham  for  Publishers 
The  statement  by  Mr.  Wickersliam, 
who  made  the  chief  argument  for  the 
publisher.s,  the  formal  announcement  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Commi.ssioner  William 
H.  Colver  from  any  further  participation 
in  newsprint  matters  before  the  com- 
mi.s.sion,  and  a  clash  between  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ersham  and  John  Wal.sh,  general  counsel 
for  the  Trade  Comml.s.sion,  served  la 
enliven  the  hearing  of  the  21st,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  little  better 
than  a  further  review  of  the  groun  1 
covered  at  previous  hearing.s. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  hearing  Com- 
mis.sioner  Murdock  read  into  the  record 
a  .statement  on  behalf  of  Commissioner 
Colver.  The  statement  follows: 

"Mr.  Colver  in  withdrawing  from  any 
participation  in  the  matter  as  an  arbi¬ 
trator  desires  the  record  to  .show: 

"That  before  the  arbitration  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  beginning  Mr.  Colver 
made  a  complete  disclosure  to  Major 
Henry  A.  Wise,  counsel  for  the  News¬ 
print  Manufacturers,  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  newspape.- 
liusine.ss  for  a  number  of  years  and  that 
he  then  had  investments  in  newspape'- 
properties,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  on  this  showing  he  .should  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  arbitration,  unless  en¬ 
tirely  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Mr.  Wise 
assured  Mr.  Colver  of  his  entire  willing¬ 
ness  and  of  his  desire  that  Mr.  Colver 
participate  in  the.  arbitration,  and  on 
.such  assertion  Mr.  Colver  did  enter  upon 
the  arbitration.  The  foregoing  took 
place  before  any  proceedings  were  had 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Colver  Withdraws 

"Mr.  Colver  similarly  disclo.sed  his 
situation  to  the  other  parties  at  interest 
and  suggested  and  offered  that  he  b«' 
relieved  of  any  participation. 

"Subsequent  to  the  award  of  the  com¬ 
mission  acting  as  arbitrator  and  upon  the 
appeal  to  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  references  were 
made  by  Major  Henry  A.  Wi.se  to  Mr. 
Clover's  fitness  as  an  arbitrator  quite 
contrary  to  the  expressions  made  to  Mr. 
Colver  before  the  arbitration  was  ren¬ 


dered.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  Mr. 
Colver  has  asked  his  colleagues  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him  from  any  participation  in  this 
matter  directly  or  indirectly  and  he  has 
l)een  excused.” 

Mr.  Wi.se  declared  he  was  unable  to 
understand  the  umbrage  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Colver.  He  said  that  following 
the  award  of  the  commis.slon  he  had  in¬ 
formed  a  friend  that  he  intended  enter¬ 
ing  the  United  States  Army. 

Only  a  Joke,  He  Says 

“In  a  jocular  way,"  said  Mr.  Wise,  “I 
told  him  the  story  of  Bostock,  who  got 
drunk  and  started  home  to  face  his 
wife.  On  the  way  he  got  to  thinking 
what  would  happen  to  him,  so  he 
crawled  into  a  cage  with  .some  lions.  I 
toid  him  that  I  was  going  away  to  war 
rather  than  go  back  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion." 

Tlie  tilt  lietween  Mr.  Wickersham  and 
Mr.  Waish  was  an  outgrowth  of  thj 
latter's  intimation  in  his  letter  .suggest¬ 
ing  a  hearing  for  March  13  that  the 
commission  had  decided  definitely  that 
it  would  not  reopen  tho  que.stion  of 
prices  for  months  prior  to  .Vugu.st  1, 
1918. 

"Mr.  Walsh  indicates  that  you  had 
conciudod  not  to  grant  the  application 
for  a  rehearing  on  the  April  to  July 
prices,”  said  Mr.  Wicker.sham  in  his 
opening  statement.  “I  want  to  suggest 
that  it  would  make  greatly  for  clarity  of 
decision  if,  instead  of  requiring  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  go  to  the  Circuit  Judges  on 
appeal  and  present  the  facts  to  them 
and  have  them  send  the  ca-se  back  and 
take  additional  evidence,  you  will  reopen 
your  supplemental  finding  and  take  that 
evidence  now,  and  determine  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  your  judgment,  if  any, 
because  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  facts 
that  there  has  been  a  sub.sequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  since  -\pril.'' 

Urges  Reeonsitleration 

He  urged  a  iT'consideration  of  the 
commi.s.sion's  .supposerl  decision  not  to 
go  into  the  prices  prior  to  August  1, 
saying,  “Becau.se  I  take  it  as  a  mere  In¬ 
timation  of  cour.se  as  to  how  your  minds 
were  running,  and  to  consider  whether 
in  the  interest  of  justice  to  Iroth  parties 
you  should  not  take  this  evidence  now 
rather  than  .send  it  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.s.” 

"We  have  not  decided  your  appeal 
which  you  and  Mr.  Wise  argued  here  a 
few  days  ago,”  interjected  Commi.ssioner 
Fort. 

“Mr.  Wicker.sham  refers  to.  the  im- 
I»lied  sugge.stion  of  the  Walsh  letter  that 
you  might  not  hear  us  at  all,"  replied 
Guthrie  B.  Plante,  of  counsel  for  the 
publishers. 

“That  was  the  exact  Intention  of  the 
letter,”  declared  Mr.  Walsh.  "I  want  to 
challenge  the  statement  of  Mr  Wicker¬ 
sham  that  the  letter  does  not  reflect  the 


mind  of  the  commission.” 

“I  did  not  say  it  did  not  reflect  the 
mind  of  the  commi.ssion,''  said  Mr. 
Wickersham. 

“I  know  what  you  .said,”  retorted  Mr. 
Walsh.  "The  commis.sion  has  disposed 
of  the  application  for  a  rehearing  of 
the  two  hearings.  The  commission 
pa.ssed  upon  the  question  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  rehearing  for  the  fixing  of  new 
price.s,  upon  the  application  of  the  man- 
ufacturer.s,  and  the  commission  deter¬ 
mined  that  was  clo.sed  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court 
now  is  open  to  the  manufacturers.” 

“You  .say  the  commi.ssion  determined 
that?”  asked  Mr.  Wickersham. 

“Yes.” 

"When  did  it  .so  determine?” 

“You  got  notice  of  it  right  in  tho 
letter,”  Mr.  Wise  replied.  His  .statement 
was  taken  to  have  been  intended  by  him 
as  official  notice  of  the  commi.ssion's 
purpo.se. 

trails  It  Slip  of  Tongue 
.t.  wrangle  followed  over  certain  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Wise  at  the  previous 
hearing,  as  reporteii  by  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
i.isHFiR,  when  he  sought  to  deny  that  he 
exi)ressed  a  willingness  to  have  the  com¬ 
mis.sion  consider  prices  for  months  sub¬ 
.sequent  to  August  1.  He  admitted  that 
the  .statement  appeared  in  the  official 
record  of  the  hearing,  but  insisted  that 
either  he  had  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
or  the  official  stenographer  had  made  a 
.slip  of  the  pen. 

Mr.  Wicker.sham  suggested  that  Mr. 
Wise's  position  now  is  that  he  is  in 
virtual  agreement  with  the  publishers  as 
to  prices  from  August  1  on,  and  "be 
thinks  you  will  be  so  appalled  by  the 
suggestion  that  you  w’ill  run  away  from 
your  work.” 

“If  the  commission  goes  into  it  at  all,” 
Mr.  Walsh  .said,  “it  should  not  make 
prices  which  .should  have  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  price.s  which  will  prevail  after 
the  decision.” 

Commi.ssioner  Muixlock  renewed  his 
objections  to  the  reopening  of  the  news¬ 
print  ca.se  on  the  ground  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  involved  and  the  nece.s.sity  for 
all  departments  of  the  Government  to 
curtail  wherever  po.ssible.  Mr.  Wicker¬ 
sham  suggested  that  the  cost  .should  bo 
borne  by  the  loser  in  the  case,  but  Mr. 
Wi.se  at  once  entered  objection  to  that 
proposal. 

.  "My  clients  are  not  here  becau.se  they 
want  to  lie  here,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  pay  anything  for  being  here,”  he  said. 


Will  Hold  Intercity  “Spree.” 

CHirA(K).  March  23. — Eighteen  new 
members  were  admitted  to  the  Chicago 
Pre.ss  Club  at  the  la.st  meeting.  It  has 
been  definitely  decided  to  move  the  club 
quarters  on  May  1,  po.s.sibly  to  the  corner 
of  Jack.son  Boulevard  and  Plymouth 
Court.  A  movement  is  afoot  between 
the  Chicago  and  the  Milwaukee  Pre.s.s 
clubs  to  unite  in  a  big  jollification  in 
Milwaukee  some  time  in  June  just 
before  national  prohibition  becomes 
effective. 


Buys  the  Old  Greeley  House 
Bi  rijngton.  Vt.,  March  24. — An  option 
on  the  old  Greeley  hou.se  at  Ea.st  Poult - 
ney  has  been  obtained  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Vermont  Press  .\sso- 
ciation  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  to 
provide  a  suitable  memorial  for  Horace 
Greeley.  It  was  there  that  the  famous 
newspaperman  learned  the  printing 
trade.  The  building  may  be  restored  and 
preserved  and  a  .suitable  memorial  tablet 
erec'ted. 


AD  MEN  GET  TOGETHER 
FOR  TIMELY  TALK 


First  After-War  Meeting  of  Advertising 
.4ffiliation  Now  in  Session  at  Buffalo 
-  Programme  Includes  Topics  of 
Immediate  Interest 


The  .\dverti.sing  Affiliation  held  its 
fir.st  after-the-war  meeting  in  Buffalo 
yesterday  and  to-day.  The  .speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  United  States  Senator 
David  I.  Wal.sh  of  Massi'.chu.setts  and 
B.  S.  Cutler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  meeting  is  known  as  the  “busi- 
nc.ss  and  recon.struotion”  convention  of 
the  affiliation,  and  the  important  pro¬ 
gramme  announced  has  aroused  wide 
interest  in  advertising  circles  in  the 
cities  included  in  the  organization.  The 
attendance  is  reported  as  large. 

The  progi-amme  foliows: 

Friday,  March  28,  7  P.  M. — Dinner 
and  .sales  management  council. 

J.  Georgo  Frederick,  pre.sident  Bu.«i- 
nc.ss  Bourse,  New  York  city,  chairman. 

B.  S.  Cutler,  chief  of  bureau.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “It  is  up  to  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturer.” 

Fowler  Manning,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company.  Subject:  "Engineering  a 
Sales  Camppign.” 

Dr.  W.  E.  Aughlnbaugh,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Trade,  University  of  New  York. 
Subject :  "Fundamentals  of  Foreign 
Trade.” 

Saturday,  March  29,  9  .4.  M. — Window 
display  departmental. 

Carl  G.  Percy,  vice-president  Disjdays 
Company,  New'  York  city,  chairman. 

C.  M.  I..emperley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Subject:  “Window  Di.splays 
From  the  National  Adverti.ser's  Stand¬ 
point.” 

Clement  Kieffer,  di.splay  manager  C. 
A.  Weed  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Subject: 
“Building  Displays  That  Sell  Goods.” 

C.  J.  Potter,  business  manager  The 
Drygoods  Man,  New  York  city.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “The  Department  Store  Display 
Problem.” 

Saturday,  10:30  .4.  M. — Advertising 
copy  departmental. 

James  Wallen,  Buffalo,  chairman,  and 
tbe.se  .speakers:  Felix  Orman,  New 
York;  Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  New 
York;  Theodore  McManu.s,  Detroit,  and 
Philip  Huxton,  Philadelphia. 

Saturday,  12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon  and 
(■ntertainment. 

iSaturday,  2  P.  M. — Patriotic  adver¬ 
tising  dep.artmental. 

Altjcrt  L.  Kin.sey,  Buffalo,  chairman. 
Guy  Emerson,  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  Publicity  Committee  for  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Federal  Reserve  District,  and 
Lewellyn  Pratt,  New  York,  will  speak. 

Saturday,  3  P.  M. — Busine.ss  letter  de¬ 
partmental. 

Ralph  R.  Blackney,  educational  di¬ 
rector  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  chairman. 

S.  Roland  Hall,  advertising  manager 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company,  Ea.s- 
ton.  Pa.  Subject:  “Training  the  Staff 
for  Better  Letters.” 

Charles  Henry  Mackintosh,  Chicago. 
Fred  Schulder,  Cleveland.  Subject : 
“Standardization  of  Catalogues.” 
Saturday,  7  P.  M. — Banquet. 
Speakers:  The  Hon.  Franklin  K. 

Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the 
Hon.  David  I.  Walsh,  United  States 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts;  Herbert 
.  Leon  Cope. 
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Editor  Publisher  for  March  29,  1919 


PROBLEM  OF  NEWSPAPER-AGENCY 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  FORE 

Jason  Rogers  Analyzes  Situation  from  Many  Angles,  Outlining 
Definite  Policies  for  Publishers  and  Agents — Actually, 
Advertisers  Pay  All  Commissions. 

By  Jason  Rocei«s,  Publisher  New  York  Globe 

VIEWED  in  the  broad,  constructive  way,  newspaper  advertising  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  its  growing  pains.  Newspaper  advertising  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  as  the  most  effective  form  of  printed  salesmanship,  but  our  news¬ 
papers  are  stiii  groping  about  in  -semi-darkness,  partially  blindfolded  by  old 
traditional  methods  as  obsolete  as  they  are  ineffective. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  devoting  serious  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  newspaper  and  agency  relation.s.  It  is  high  time  for  newspaper  publishers 
to  realize  the  facts  of  the  situation — to  understand  why  it  is  that  some  agencies 
divert  to  magazines  a  great  volume  of  business  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
newspapers. 


Agency  Service  Originated  in 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  foolish  for  any 
individual  to  claim  that  he  knows  more 
legarding  the  whole  business  of  news- 
I  aper  advertising  than  others  and  that 
any  one  who  ventures  beyond  the  life 
line  as  set  by  the  old  guard,  as  we  say  in 
.seaside  bathing,  does  so  at  his  own  risk; 
but  I  have  inve.stigated  the  subject  from 
many  angles  and  have  courage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  /enture  some  suggestions  of 
po.ssiblc  constructive  value. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  assume — and 
1  am  confident  my  assumption  is  sound 
— that  newspaper  advertising,  linking 
up  the  appeal  of  the  manufacturers  to 
the  name  or  names  of  local  dealers — 
‘‘localized  national  advertising”  as  I 
have  called  it — is  the  best  and  most 
effective  sort  of  advertising. 

Reduces  Cost  of  News 

The  new.spapers  manufacture  the  ad¬ 
vertising  space  which  they  sell  as  a  by- 
prc/duct  in  their  service  as  purveyors  of 
news  in  their  communities.  The  sale 
of  advertising  space  reduces  the  cost 
of  the  news  to  the  reader,  while  both 
publisher  and  advertiser  profit  from  the 
use  of  advertising. 

As  the  business  of  advertising  gradu¬ 
ally  developed  from  the  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  of  standing  cards,  blatant  over¬ 
statements,  and  lying  regarding  circula¬ 
tion,  to  its  present  day  eflficiencie.s,  and 
its  use  grew  beyond  the  immediate  field 
of  single  newspaper  activities,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  came  into  being  as  a 
broker  with  his  fee  paid  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  earl;/  advertising  agent  in  New 
York  besides  helping  the  advertiser 
prepare  copy  placed  it  for  him  in  news- 
liapers  in  Pliiladelphia,  Boston  and  ether 
citie.s,  checking  the  insertions  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  bills  to  the  newspapers,  less  the 
commis.sion  they  (the  newspapers)  paid 
to  him,  varying  from  15  tc  25  per  cent, 
on  the  current  rate. 

Development  of  Agency  Idea 

Gradually,  as  the  business  increased, 
the  newsp.ipers  found  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  solicit  their  advertising  from 
both  the  advertiser  and  the  agencies, 
and  the  agents,  originally  the  publishers’ 
i-epre.sentatives,  as.sumed  the  r61e  of 
acting  for  the  advertl.scr  and  as  part  of 
his  organization. 

The  publisher  found  himself  forced 
to  bring  into  the  situation  the  .speclai 
lepresentarivc  to  follow  up  both  distant 
advertisers  and  agents  in  order  to  .se¬ 
cure  his  share  of  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  being  placed  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other 
places. 

Many  of  those  engaging  in  the  agency 
bu.siness,  seeking  to  make  the  largest 
profit  from  their  activitie.s  they  could, 
resorted  to  unfair  practices  in  relation 


‘Dark  Days”  of  Advertising. 

with  the  publishers  and  advertisers, 
such  as  publication  of  so-called  direc¬ 
tories  in  which  they  forced  publishers 
to  take  advertising  at  high  prices  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  orders  to  Come. 

Unscrupulous  agents  plundered  the 
.smaller  and  weaker  newspapers  through 
numerous  sharp  practices,  such  as  slow 
pay,  deductions  for  incorrect  positions 
for  which  they  had  collected  from  the 
advertiser,  the  sale  of  various  articles 
at  exorbitant  prices  to  be  paid  for  in 
advertising,  and  such. 

In  the  01(1  Days 

During  the  early  days  any  one  swing¬ 
ing  out  a  sign  as  an  “advertising  agent” 
was  free  to  plunder  any  advertiser  and 
as  many  publishers  as  he  could  Impose 
upon.  Such  men  collected  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  seldom  if  ever  bothered 
to  pay  the  newspapers. 

All  of  this  led  to  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers  toward  agent.s, 
and  made  it  Increa.singly  difficult  for  the 
nien  conducting  legitimate  service  agen¬ 
cies  to  do  busine.ss  with  new.spapers. 
Newspapers  were  multiplying  rapidly, 
circulation  statements  were  undepend¬ 
able  and  many  new.spapers  were  in  the 
hands  of  Incompetent  men  who  in  mo.st 
ca.ses  did  not  have  stabilized  rates. 

Matters  grew  so  bad  that  one  agent 
in  my  presence  offered  to  bet  $100  that 
he  could  send  out  a  piece  of  copy  to  100 
new.spapers  with  a  dollar  bill  attached 
to  it  and  have  it  printed  in  50  per  cent, 
of  the  publications.  He  claimed  that 
the  new'sp.'ipers  so  inherently  hated  to 
give  up  money  coming  to  them  that 
they  would  run  the  ad  regardless  of 
rate.s. 

Ill  the  Dark  Days 

Another  agent  of  those  days  told  me 
that  he  figured  on  getting  his  overhead 
out  of  “Filings,”  as  he  called  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  petty  short  change  tricks  in 
payment  of  the  bills  from  the  .  new's- 
paper.s.  All  of  this  was  more  largely 
due  to  th'j  unbusinesslike  methods  of 
the  new.spapers  than  a  charge  against 
those  who  succeeded  in  putting  over 
the  effort  to  extract  added  profit. 

The  coming  of  the  special  representa¬ 
tives  de.signed  to  produce  the  efficiency 
of  home  office  men  on  the  firing  lino 
did  not  remedy  the  sharp  practices,  for 
mo.st  of  them  worked  on  percentage 
basis,  liought  space  in  Job  lots,  peddling 
it,  or  for  purposes  of  standing  in  with 
the  agents,  and  Instituted  other  prac¬ 
tices  of  doubtful  grades. 

Not  until  the  newspapers,  led  by  such 
men  as  Victor  F.  Lawson  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  with  definite  proved  circu¬ 
lation  figures,  absolute  Insistence  on  one 
rate  from  all  for  like  advertising  service, 
and  with  special  representatives  paid 
statiMi  salaries,  did  order  commence  to 
come  out  of  the  chaos. 


Real  service  agents  thei.  came  in  for 
highest  reward  for  genuine  service,  and 
best  served  their  clients  by  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  expert  advice  regarding 
mediums  of  known  circulation,  plus 
service  regarding  copy,  and  distribution 
based  upon  su<x;essful  experience. 

Many  agents  in  sharp  competition 
with  one  .mother  continued  to  urge  su¬ 
perior  ability  to  work  the  newspapers 
for  free  reading  notices,  the  jockeying 
of  rate.s,  .md  the  rebating  of  commis- 
sion.s,  as  selling  talk  for  the  services 
they  could  perform  for  the  client. 

Magazines  as  “National  Ad  Mediums'” 

Incidental  to  these  developments  the 
magazines  commenced  to  come  to  the 
front  as  ellegcd  national  advertising 
mediums,  and  under  the  management 
of  men  wi^h  wider  vision  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  than  those  men  conducting 
newspapers  proceeded  to  skim  all  the 
cream  off  the  milk  for  them.selvcs. 

They  presented  the  greater  simplicity 
of  buying  ‘pace  in  a  few  mediums  in 
comparison  with  seeking  to  cover  the 
country  by  use  of  500  cr  1,000  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  multiplicity  of  ac- 
count.s,  the  checking,  the  cost  of  cuts, 
bookkeeping,  etc.  They  made  the  agents 
see  the  point,  and  by  liberal  commis.sion 
allowances  and  the  employment  of  won- 
di  rful  salesmen  got  away  for  a  time 
with  millions  of  dollars  of  advertising 
which  could  have  been  more  re.sullfully 
.spent  in  the  newspapers. 

For  some  time  the  theory  worked.  A 
manufacturer  could  force  distribution  on 
the  strength  of  showing  dealers  proofs 
of  a  heavy  campaign  in  the  general  me¬ 
diums,  but  after  a  while  the  dealers 
found  out  that  such  advertising  did  no* 
sell  the  goods  from  their  shelves  and 
they  were  forced  to  u.se  local  newspaper 
advertising  to  move  them. 

Scores  and  hundreds  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  were  induced  to  embark  in 
.so-called  national  advertising  campaigns 
before  they  had  di.stribution  warranting 
the  expenditure  have  ciuit,  satisfied  that 
advertising  is  not  effective,  and  they 
con.stitute  the  enormous  graveyard 
which  is  the  saddest  story  in  all  ad- 
verti.slng. 

Short  Sighted  Policies 

While  all  this  was  going  on  the  news¬ 
papers  were,  in  most  cases,  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  advertising  agent  from 
the  eriuation,  foolishjy  thinking  that  by 
so  doing  they  would  be  securing  a  high¬ 
er  rate  through  the  cutting  out  of  the 
agent’s  commission. 

This,  of  cour.se,  helped  the  onward 
march  of  the  .so-called  general  mediums, 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
corral,  control  and  otherwise  bind  the 
services  of  the  agents  to  them.  Through 
recognition  by  their  organizations  the 
general  mediums  grew  so  strong  that  the 
threat  of  withdrawal  of  recognition  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  force  many 
agent.s  to  give  them  the  lion’s  share  of 
most  accounts. 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  were  re¬ 
forming  their  process  by  adopting  rules 
defining  local  and  foreign  advertising, 
and  absolutely  refu.sing  to  recognize 
agents  on  local  bu.siness.  By  this  simple 
means  they  made  it  Impos.sible  for  the 
agent.s  to  act  as  developers  of  new  local 
business  for  them,  a  large  part  of  which 
might  have  grown  into  national  busi¬ 
ness. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  service  of  agents  helps  a  new  pros¬ 
pect  become  a  steady  growing  adver¬ 
tiser  they  substituted,  in  many  cases, 
their  own  .so-called  "service”  depart¬ 
ments  manned  by  unqualified,  inex¬ 


perienced  novices  who  at  double  the  ex¬ 
pense  handicapped  rather  than  pro¬ 
duced  growth. 

No  service  department  of  any  news¬ 
paper  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  service  performed  for  its  customers 
by  well-equipped  service  agencies.  Mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  similar  accounts  defeats  the 
pos.sibility  of  individuality  of  service 
even  provided  equal  ability  is  available, 
which  it  is  not. 

Publishers  generally  were  surprised 
at  the  failure  of  distant  advertising 
agents  to  cooperate  with  their  alleged 
service  departments  and  failed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  agents,  knowing  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  such  work  in  mOst  cases,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  their 
clients  along  lines  of  demonstrated  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  newspaper.s,  instead  of  utilizing 
and  encouraging  the  thou.sand  and  one 
small  and  large  advertising  agents  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country,  who  are  busi¬ 
ness  getter.s,  working  on  a  contigent  fee 
ba.sis  (commissions  on  business  they 
produce  and  pay  for),  limit  their  recog¬ 
nition  to  about  300,  and  let  all  the  others 
work  primarily  for  the  general  me¬ 
diums. 

.4{lverti!>er  Pays  Coniniissioiis 

All  of  this  grows  out  of  the  mistaken 
notion  that  an  agent’s  commission  is 
paid  by  the  newspaper.  This  notion  is 
largely  produced  by  the  newspapers  en¬ 
tering  advertising  income  as  gross  on 
their  books  and  considering  commission 
as  expense.  ’This  is  founded  on  an  er¬ 
roneous  basis,  for  the  advertiser  pays 
both  commission  and  the  papers’  net 
rate. 

Many  of  our  new.spapers  make  a  wide 
difference  between  their  foreign  and  lo¬ 
cal  rates,  loading  up  the  former  with 
commission,  the  cost  of  special  repre- 
.sentive,  etc.,  and  holding  the  local  rates 
down  to  a  very  low  net  ba.sis,  without 
commissions. 

This  produces  a  condition  of  di.sgust 
on  the  part  of  the  large  user  of  space, 
such  as  an  automobile  concern  in  a 
distant  city,  who,  accustomed  to  sound 
busine.ss  practices,  cannot  understand 
why  his  local  agent  can  buy  space 
cheaper  than  he  can,  while  he  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  cost  of  producing  the 
sort  of  copy  that  pulls  and  necessary 
cut.s,  layout  and  .such. 

The  net  of  such  practice  in  many 
ca.ses  is  that  the  paper  receives  a  lower 
rate  for  its  space  than  if  the  bri.slness 
had  come  through  an  agency  drawing 
full  commi.ssion  for  the  service  it  ren¬ 
dered  in  preparing  the  cuts  and  copy 
and  working  up  the  campaign. 

Many  publishers  fail  to  realize  the 
hard  work  often  required  on  the  part 
of  an  advertising  agent  to  get  a  client 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  newspaper 
advertising.  To  these  publishers  it 
.seems  as  if  the  business  were  simply 
pu.shed  at  the  agent  and  that  he  did  not 
earn  his  service  fee. 

“Localized  National  .Adverlisiiif!'' 

.\  very  embarras.slng  situation  is  often 
jiroduced  when  a  manufacturer  puts 
out  advertising  fifty-fifty  with  a  local 
dealer,  and  It  is  still  more  complicated 
in  many  cases  when  he  decides  to  u.se 
what  I  have  dubbed  “localized  national 
advertising”  over  a  local  dealer’s  name. 

In  both  cases  most  newspapers  call  it 
local  advertl.slng  and  decline  to  pay  the 
agent  for  his  service,  and  then  wonder 
why  many  agents  are  found  to  do  bu.si¬ 
ness  with  clients  on  the  basis  of  a 
.stated  percentage  over  net  costs,  and 
call  it  splitting  comml.ssions. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Editor  Publisher  for  March  20,  1910 


CONTENDS  THAT  MAIL  SERVICE  IS 
GETTING  BACK  TO  NORMAL 

lion.  Otto  Praeger  Outlines  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Some 
of  the  Difficulties  Encountered — Railway  Administration 
Failed  to  Co-operate — Conditions  Improving 

Hon.  otto  PKAFX;KK,  second  As.sistant  Postmaster-General,  in  charge  of 
the  Divi.sion  of  Uailway  Mail  Service,  sends  to  Editok  &  Publisher,  under 
date  of  March  22,  a  letter  for  publication  in  which  he  frankly  admits  that 
there  have  been  grave  delinquencies  in  the  service.  He  charges  that  chief  re- 
s|>onsibility  for  conditions  rests  with  the  railway  admlnhstratlon. 

He  asserts,  al.so,  that  in  many  instances  where  specific  complaints  have  been 
investigated  it  has  Ix'en  found  tliat  the  fault  was  in  the  new.spapers’  mailing 
rooms.  Conditions  are  .still  bad  in  the  Hast,  Mr.  Praeger  says,  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  poor  railway  connection.s.  On  the  whole,  he  believes  that  the  situation  is 
well  in  hand,  and  that  within  a  very  short  time  the  .service  will  be  restored  to  its 
normal  efficiency. 

“Railroad  Schedules  Failed  Utterly,”  Says  Mr.  Praeger 


"Hefore  discussing  the  work  the  De¬ 
partment  is  conducting  with  a  view  to 
an  improvement  in  the  service,”  writes 
Mr.  Praeger,  "I  wish  to  invite  attention 
to  the  insurmountable  obstacles  we  had 
to  contend  with  during  the  trying  period 
of  the  war.  Kailroad  schedules  every¬ 
where,  but  particularly  in  the  Elastern 
and  Central  Cnited .  State.s,  failed  ut¬ 
terly. 

"The  railroad  companies  suffered  from 
a  labor  .shortage  and  lack  of  cars.  The 
effect  on  the  mail  service  of  this  practi¬ 
cal  collap.se  of  the  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  fall  of  1917  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  month  of  November 
of  that  year  86,712  train  connections  due 
to  be  made  were  missed  through  late 
running  of  trains.  F'ollowing  the  as- 
■sumption  of  control  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  railroads  the  phy.sical 
operation  of  the  lines  improved,  but 
railroad  officials  proceeded  on  the  theory 
that  mail  communications  could  l»e  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  other  traffic. 

(ilianged  Without  Notice 

"Schedules  were  changed  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
orders  were  issued  by  railroad  managers 
to  .start  trains  regardless  of  whether  the 
mails  had  b<-en  loaded.  Such  action  was 
taken  by  railroad  officials  arbitrarily  and 
in  absolute  disregard  of  the  postal  laws 
and  regulations.  The  situation  became 
so  serious  that  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Postmaster-General,  dated 
.November  15  last,  in  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  enactment  of  legislation 
making  it  an  offence  for  a  railway  em- 
Iiloyee  or  railway  official  to  start,  or  or¬ 
der  the  starting  of  a  train  before  all  the 
mail  directed  to  be  carried  on  that  trqln 
has  been  loaded,  or  all  of  the  mall  on 
the  train  had  been  unloaded. 

"Railroad  officials  may  contend  that 
such  legislation  would  result  in  delaying 
pas.senger  trains,  when,  as  a  fact,  no 
such  con.sequence  would  ensue  because 
the  railroad  officials  would  then  provide 
sufficient  porter  force  at  the  trains  to 
clear  the  malls,  just  as  they  now  clear 
the  baggage  or  other  business  conducted 
on  passenger  trains. 

Still  Room  for  Improvement 

“A  record  kept  for  the  seven  days  end¬ 
ing  January  29,  1918,  at  forty-nine  im¬ 
portant  railroad  centres  di.sclosed  a  de¬ 
lay  to  28,000,000  letters  and  12,000,000 
pieces  of  parcel  post  and  newspapers  by 
rea.son  of  the  breaking  of  rail  connec¬ 
tion  and  refusal  to  load  the  mail  waiting 
to  be  dispatched.  While  the  train  ser¬ 
vice  is  rapidly  returning  to  normal  there 
are  still  matters  that  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  advantage  of  po.stal  patrons. 
Schedules  could  be  improved  so  that 
connections  could  be  secured  with  trains 
of  more  importance  to  the  postal  service 
than  trains  with  which  connections  are 


now  had.  The  disposition  of  some  rail¬ 
road  companies  to  order  the  departure 
of  their  trains  before  all  mail  is  loaded 
.still  exi.sts  here  in  the  East. 

War  Hit  Force 

"Tlie  effect  of  the  war  on  the  clerical 
forces  re.sulted  in  depleting  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  the  force  of  efficient  men. 
Through  patriotic  Inclinations  thou.sands 
of  postal  employees  entered  the  military 
service,  although  they  could  have  se¬ 
cured  deferred  classlffcation  because  of 
their  employment  had  they  requested 
.same.  The  figures  show  tliat  in  the  rail¬ 
way  mail  .service  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  its  trained  men  cither  entered 
the  military  service  or  resig^ied  to  ac¬ 
cept  other  employment  paying  better 
wages.  There  is  no  shortage  whatever 
now  in  the  clerical  force  and  within  a 
very  short  time  all  will  liave  become  ef¬ 
ficiently  trained  and  the  former  high 
.standard  of  service  will  result.  The 
Congress  has  been  geueious  and  the 
men  are  lietter  paid  and  their  hours  of 
duty  are  shorter  than  at  any  time  in  the 
hl.story  of  the  serx'ice. 

“With  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
difficulties  under  which  the  department 
operated  l>egan  to  disappear.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  evidence  of  this  from  the 
numerous  letters  received  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  from  biLsiness  men  and  publishers 
generally.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
many  complaints  of  delays  in  transit 
early  in  December  we  undertook  exten¬ 
sive  inve.stigatlons  with  a  view  to  lo¬ 
cating  and  preventing  delays. 

"On  complaints  of  publishers  numer¬ 
ous  personal  inve.stigatlons  have  been 
made  by  representatives  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  who  have  called  upon  circulation 
managers  and  with  their  perml.ssion  ex¬ 
amined  conditions  in  their  mailing  di- 
vision.s.  In  many  ca.ses  such  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  of  material  assi.stance  to 
pubii.shers  by  pointing  out  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  the  mailing  department!?.  It  has 
been  a.scertained  that  errors  and  delin- 
quences  in  pubii.shers’  plants  in  the 
mailing  were  responsible  for  the  larger 
percentage  of  the  complaints.  Such 
conditions  were  due  in  many  instances 
to  the  class  of  help  employed,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  poorly  labelled  packages, 
Ifioscly  wrapped,  incorrect  and  incom¬ 
plete  addresse.s.  In  .still  other  cases 
pubii.shers  failed  to  get  their  papers  to 
railroad  dexwts  in  time  for  dispatch. 

Investigated  Many  Complaints 

"In  an  editorial  in  one  prominent 
weekly  publication  it  was  declared  that 
the  i.s.sue  for  .subscribers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  w’ere  mailed  in  New  York  regu¬ 
larly  on  Friday  afternoons,  but  they 
were  not  delivered  in  Washington  before 
Monday  morning,  and  sometimes  Mon¬ 
day  afternoons. 

“T^pon  Inve.stlgation  it  was  di.scovered 
that  it  had  been  the  practice  for  more 


than  a  year  past  in  the  mailing  division 
to  mall  the  publication  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoons.  In  the  case  of  one  other  daily 
I)ublication,  which  had  for  some  time  past 
Ix'en  carrying  caustic  editoriiils  criticis¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
patment,  resulting  in  countless  delays  to 
its  daily  papers,  investigation  disclosed 
.such  lax  methods  and  general  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  its  mailing  division  thiit  the 
circulation  manager  immediately  placed 
a  new  employee  in  charge  thereof.” 

Fond  Farewell  to  Sharpe 
at  Advertising  Club. 

Members  at  Luncheon  Present  Him  wiili 
('.hime  (^lock— Prepare  for  Annual 
Election  on  May  13 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  bade  farewell  to  their  presi¬ 
dent,  George  B.  Sharpe,  and  presented 
him  with  a  hand.some  “Grandfather’s 
Chime  Clock”  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor 
at  noon  Wednesday.  Mr.  Sharpe  will 
leave  New  York  to-morrow  night  to 
take  up  his  new  duties  as  as.sistant  gen¬ 
eral  .sales  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Tiactor  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  Hopkins,  sales  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon  and  made  the  pre- 
.sentation.  Other  speakers  were  Harry 
Tipper,  Herbert  S.  Houston  and  Mr 
Sharpe.  All  united  in  wishing  Mr. 
Sharpe  the  oest  of  luck  In  his  new  work, 
and  in  according  him  un.sfinted  praise 
for  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Ad 
Club  in  the  past  two  years.  They  said 
that  when  Mr.  Sharpe  took  hold  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  not  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  leaves  it  in  excellent 
financial  state — bigger  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  that  it  ever  was  before. 

No  succes.sor  for  Mr.  Sharpe  will  be 
elected  until  the  annual  meeting  takes 
place  on  May  13.  At  that  time  a  presi¬ 
dent  will  be  cho.sen  for  a  one-year  term, 
a  vice-pre.sldent  for  three  years,  a  treas¬ 
urer  for  one  year,  and  two  directors  for 
three  years  each. 

A  nominating  committee  has  been 
cho.sen  as  follows;  Thomas  Barrett, 
Frank  E.  Morrison,  E.  E.  Gibbs,  F.  .1. 
Ro.ss,  Ralph  Know,*  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
and  John  Sullivan.  George  Hopkins  is 
being  talked  about  by  many  members 
for  the  next  president. 


Will  Hear  Rumely  on  .April  14 

Washinotox,  March  24. — The  Supreme 
Court  has  fixed  April  14  for  hearing  the 
argument  on  appeals  filed  by  Dr.  Edwarl 
Rumely,  former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  dismissing  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  brought  by  him  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  his  extradition  from 
New  York  to  Washington  to  answer 
charges  of  violating  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  act  through  his  alleged  rep- 
re.sentation  of  German  Government  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Mall  and  failing  to  report 
them  to  the  Alien  Property  Cu.stodian. 


Old  Agency  Changes  Name 

K'ralick  &  Bates,  Inc.,  has  succeeded 
the  N.  M.  Sheffield  Special  Agency,  New 
York  and  Chicago.  John  F.  Fralick  is 
president;  Wilfred  C.  Bates  is  vice- 
pre.sident :  M.  C.  Carey  Is  treasurer,  and 
W.  W.  Fralick  is  secretary. 


Coblenz  (Germany)  Gazette  was  sus¬ 
pended  March  25  by  General  Dlckman 
for  \dolation  of  cen.sorshlp  regulations. 


New  York  Press  Club  will  hold  a 
boxing  tournament  this  evening. 


STEExN  INCORPORATES 
ALL  AMERICAN  ASS’N 


Transfers  N.  A.  C.  E.  Anti-Bolshevik  Cam 
paign  to  New  11,000  Organization — Only 
N.  Y.  Member  Resigns — Kroli  Plans 
"Bolt”  and  Indianapolis  Convention 


The  Anti -Bolshevik  campaign  re¬ 
cently  undertaken  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Association  of  (Tlty  Editors, 
in  which  it  was  sought  to  raise  $1,000,- 
000,  w,as  tran.sferred  to  the  All-Ameri- 
ciin  Society  March  22,  when  articles  of 
incorporation  were  filed  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  New  York.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  was  given  as  $1,000,  and  the 
purpose  “to  conduct  speaking  tours  in 
the  State  of  New  York.”  The  names 
of  Clyde  P.  Steen,  of  Lima,  Ohio;  Al¬ 
fred  Kuck,  of  the  Waldorf-Atstorla,  New 
York,  and  Paul  Zi.selman,  of  38  Park 
Row,  New  York,  were  given  as  the  in- 
eoi-porators. 

During  the  pa.st  week  the  offices  of 
the  National  Association  of  City  Editors 
In  the  Waldorf-Astoria  were  clo.sed; 
but  Mr.  Steen  made  no  move  to  resign 
the  presidency  as  he  was  urged  to  do 
by  some  of  the  officers  and  directors. 

Hehh's  Repudiation 

Mr.  Steen  had  two  sessions  with  the 
New  York  Di.strict  Attorney  last  week, 
but  the  latter  found  nothing  that  would 
warrant  a  criminal  pro.secution.  Steen 
was  warned  against  u.sing  the  N.  A. 
C.  E.  name  any  more  In  behalf  of  the 
fund  when  it  was  found  that  only  one 
city  editor  in  New  York  was  a  member, 
and  he  had  repudiated  it  and  resigned, 
forbidding  the  further  use  of  his  name 
in  any  way.  He  is  Clarence  E.  Hebl), 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

“As  you  know,”  wrote  Mr.  Hchb,  “I 
never  attended  a  meeting  or  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  as.sociatlon,  my  sole  par¬ 
ticipation  being  the  payment  of  $3  dues 
which  I  regarded  as  the  subscription 
price  of  the  magazine  that  came  out 
occasionally.” 

Mr.  Hebb  siild  he  had  never  met  Mr. 
Steen,  who  recently  was  investigated 
by  Assistant  District  Attorney  Kilroe. 
Mr.  Kilroe  characterized  the  a.ssociation 
as  a  “one-horse  organization,  with  Steen 
as  the  horse.” 

The  District  Attorney  considers 
Steen’s  work  a  case  of  over-zealousne.ss 
and  believes  that  his  campaign  has  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  adverse  publicity 
throughout  the  country  as  to  “put  a 
crimp”  in  It  and  in.sure  against  its  fur¬ 
ther  continuance. 

New  Name  Planned 

ff’lie  following  telegraphic  .statement 
was  received  by  Editor  &  PuBLisiii'm  at 
the  lime  of  going  to  press  from  Hubert 
Kroh,  president  of  the  Penn.sylvania 
Chapter  of  the  N.  A.  C.  E.: 

“Members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  City  Editors  will  not  support  or 
attend  any  convention  In  Chicago  or 
elsewhere  under  direction  of  Clyde  P. 
Steen.  Officer.s,  directors,  and  heads  of 
State  Chapters  are  being  Informed  as 
rapidly  as  pos.sible  and  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  is  under  way.  A  convention  will 
be  held  in  Indianapolis  on  the  dates 
originally  s(!t  for  Chicago. 

“I  have  been  temporarily  placed  in 
charge  of  the  reorganization  and  shall 
support  Vice-Presidents  H.  C.  Withers 
and  Hassal  T.  Sullivan  to  head  the  re¬ 
organized  association  under  another 
name.” 


New  York  Legislative  Correspondents 
As.sooiatlon  will  have  annual  dinner 
next  week. 
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IT  CAN'T  RE  DONE 


Improvement  hy  Elimination  Doesn't 
Make  for  Progress 

At  a  recent  meeting:  in  tMiicago  a 
newspaper  publislicr  stated  his 
opinion  amt  his  conviction  that  there 
are  too  many  associations  in  each  field 
of  publishing  and  advertising  activity 
or  interest.  He  thouglit  it  would  con¬ 
serve  time,  les.sen  expense,  increase 
•strengrth,  4  nd  .so  make  for  greater 
effectiveness,  if  various  .separately 
organized  groups  would  come  together 
and  .stay  together.  That  is  the  A.  A.  A. 
and  the  S.  S.  S.  could  come  together — 
the  first  .-tb.sorbing  the  second,  or  vice 
ver.sa;  or  else  combining  the  initials 
interc.stingly  and  cleverly — even  humor¬ 
ously,  may  I  venture  to  suggest?  Or 
the  I.  D.  A.  and  the  T.  M.  S.  could  drop 
the  second  and  third  initials  in  each 
case  and  become  IT.  And  then  all 
would  live  happy  ever  afterw’arda 
This  idea  of  elimination  or  of  absorp¬ 
tion  is  ever  being  reborn.  Even  the 
late  W.  T.  Stead,  of  the  British  Review 
of  Reviews,  consistently  radical  though 
he  was,  could  not  resist  its  specious 
fa.sci  nation.  He  w'anted  ai  one  tin^e  to 
bring  about  the  reunion  of  Chrlsten- 
dcm.  It  was  the  .shame  of  Christendom, 
e.specially  of  the  Prote.stani,  section,  that 
i;  comprised  so  many  sect.s.  These 
.sects  mu.st  then  become  one,  somehoiw. 

IT  CAN’T  BE  DONE 

That  was  essentially  the  Roman 
Empire  idea  of  a  perfectly  ordered 
world.  From  the  Near  East  to  Ultima 
Thule  the  Romans  hammered  the  nu- 
tnerous  races  until  they  appeared  to  be 
one  lump;  and  immediately  the  un¬ 
scrambling  began,  and  unscrambling 
that  isn’t  through  with  yet.  Germany 
n dreamed  the  Roman  dream  and  what 
a  nightmare  of  dl.sscnsion  has  resulted! 
A  Prussian  who  had  beer,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  about  thirty  years 
list'd  to  tell  me — in  1914  and  1915 — that 
in  a  few  years  every  one  would  be 
speaking  German;  and  then  there 
would  be  no  more  war! 

It  can’t  be  done!  That  is,  with 
ma.s.ses  of  men  who  repre.sent  distinct 
national  ideals.  Still  less  is  it  possible 
in  the  world  of  ideas.  It  is  because  of 
difl'erence  that  progress  is  secured. 
ITniformity  would  mean  monotony.  And 
monotony  means  degeneration  and 
death. 


UNITY  LS  POS.SIBLE 
WITHOUT  UNIFORMITY 

The  a.  N.  a.  will  demonstrate  that 
— is  demonstrating  it.  It  la  not  too 
premature  to  say  that  before  long  the 
A.  N.  A.  will  be  working  with  commit¬ 
tees  of  contact — or  cooperation — of  all 
the  outsandlng  selling  interest.s.  Al¬ 
ready  some  u.seful  work  has  been  ac- 
ccmplished  with  two  or  three  such  com¬ 
mittees,  an-1  we  hope  ere  long  to  initiate 
a  project  which  cannot  but  result  in 
tenefit  not  only  to  corporate  but  to 
national  interests.  Action  taken  gen¬ 
erally,  however,  will  be  on  a  ba.sis  of 
unity — a  basis  of  common  denomina¬ 
tional  Interest,  and  not  by  any  one  of 
the  cooperating  factors  relinquishing  its 


.son.se  of  identity  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree. 


COMBINATION  DOES  NOT  ALW\YS 
RESULT  IN  GREATER  STRENGTH 

WHILE  on  this  subject  of  elimina¬ 
tion  or  absorption  of  separated 
units  I  am  reminded  of  another  of  rel¬ 
ative  character.  The  headline  to  this 
paragraph  could  be  written  otherwise: 
Combining  of  circulations  does  not  al¬ 
ways  result  in  a  circulation  equfil  to 
those  of  the  .separated  publications. 
Perhaps  it  never  does.  I  cannot  say, 
not  having  examined  all  such  ca.ses. 

From  time  to  time,  particularly  in 
the  general  periodical  field.  It  has  been 
announced  that  a  certain  publication 
has  acquired  a  certain  othei  publication ; 
that  the  one  has  300,000  circulation,  the 
other  200,000;  and  that  the  publishers 
of  the  absorbing  journal  will  base  their 
rates  on  500,000,  or,  to  be  safe,  on  400,000 
circulation.  Advertisers  are  advised,  in 
tlie.se  instance.s,  to  look  ahead  of  im¬ 
mediate  requirements  because  after  a 
.stated  date  the  rates  for  300,000  circula¬ 
tion  will  not  be  obtainable. 

In  the  cases  in  mind  those  advertisers 
who  decided  to  “rest  in  the  I.<ord,’’  or, 
rather,  wait  for  developments  and  the 
revenges  .jf  time,  were  rewarded  for 
their  patience — and  "lack  of  foresight!" 
Either  theie  was  ultimately  a  consider¬ 
able  decrea.se  in  the  combined  figrures, 
or  the  figures  of  circulation  of  the  ac¬ 
quiring  publication  were  above  the  ulti¬ 
mate  figure.s,  or  the  ultimate  -figures 
wore  le.ss  than  the  original  combined 
figures. 


YOU  COULD  ALMOST  EXPRESS 
THE  RESULT  BY  A  FORMULA 

JUST  consider  the  matter  for  a  few 
minute.s,  and  the  reasons  for  failure 
to  hold  the  original  figures  as  combined 
will  be  ob'/ious.  A  publication,  like  an 
institution,  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man — shall  we  .say  one  intellect? 
Even  one  personality?  This  intellect, 
this  per.sonality,  expre.sses  itself  in  the 
publication  inevitably.  It  creates  a 
ndw  kind  of  entity,  which  attracts  a 
certain  audience  because  that  Is  the 
kind  of  audience  it  would  attract. 

Turn  that  audience  over  to  another 
preacher,  f  nother  publisher,  and  it 
walks  out  of  the  building;  it  discon¬ 
tinues  taking  the  publication.  The  ac¬ 
quiring  publisher  may  have  bought  cir¬ 
culation  figures;  he  couldn’t  buy  niind.s, 
Intellect.s,  personalities  which  had  lived 
on  the  .same  plane  with  that  of  the 
original  pul  lisher.  Isn’t  it  obvious  that 
ii  two  fami'ies  living  side  by  side  be¬ 
come  very  intimate,  and  the  house  in 
which  one  family  lives  is  acxjulred  by  a 
strange  family,  the  old  intimate  inter¬ 
course  and  familiarity  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  unbroken? 

And  if  the  acquiring  publi.sher  en¬ 
deavors  to  cross-breed  the  two  peri¬ 
odicals,  he  must  Inevitably  lose  sub¬ 
scribers  two  ways  instead  of  one. 

A  publication  is  a  real,  live  entity 
becau.se  it  is  made  by  a  real  live  en¬ 
tity,  But  there  are  many  publishers 
who  either  don’t  believe  that  or  who 
don’t  realize  it.  Some  of  them,  ahso,  are 
not  real  and  live  themselves.  And  how 


can  the  publications  they  put  out  be 
really  successful? 

“BETTING  ON  THE  PONIES’’—* 

IN  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

AST  week  there  was  given  on  this 
page  a  news  item  about  an  A.  N.  A. 
attitude  on  promotion  of  circulation  by 
prize  contests — the  prizes  to  be  free 
trips  to  the  melancholy  and  pathetic 
battlefield  cemeteries  of  Europe — the 
crosses  “row  on  row.” 

I  am  reminded  of  what  a  prize  con¬ 
test  helped  to  do  for  one  newspaper; 
the  story  has  never  been  told  and  it  is 
worth  telling,  I  think,  'fhe  paper  is  in 
its  grave,  end  the  grave  is  without  a 
headstone.  A  headstone  it  should  have, 
for  during  about  fifty  years  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  a  power  in  the  land.  It 
ba.s  a  romantic  record,  and  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  life  in  the 
pos.session  of  one  family,  the  members 
ot  which  were,  in  every  phase  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  vicissitude,  uncompromising  and 
almost  careless  of  financial  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  their 
principles.  Commercially,  |they  were 
unwise.  In  their  observance  of  princi¬ 
ples  they  were  everything  to  be  ad¬ 
mired. 

Al)out  a  year  before  the  newspaper  went 
to  that  bourne  from  which  neither  trav¬ 
ellers  nor  publications  return,  the  own¬ 
ers  determined  upon  a  “forward  march” 
policy  and  effort.  A  man  tor  whom  one 
oi  the  owners  told  me  he  had  been 
waiting  for  years  was  engaged  to  pro¬ 
mote  circulation.  He  wa:.  a  brilliant, 
energetic  man,  trained  in  the  magazine 
field,  in  which,  just  about  that  time,  the 
employment  of  lioys  as  canvassers  and 
rewards  of  ponies  were  pretty  common 
practices. 

The  nPw  man  took  the  round  peg  of 
magazine  methods  he  kneyw  so  well  and 
tried  to  place  it  in  the  square  hole  of 
daily  new.spaper  requirements — ^with  the 
lack  of  siicce.ss  which  inevitably  attends 
such  procedure.  It  .was  hke  trying  to 
sell  an  exclusively  high-cla.ss  proposi¬ 
tion  by  hou.se-to-house  canvassing  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  in  a  city.  And 
the  peoiple  who  were  the  only  peoide 
who  could  be  secured  as  sifixscribors  for 
such  a  paper  rubbed  their  eyes  in  an 
endeavor  to  recognize  the  old  daily 

-  in  its  employment  of  “Cheap 

Jack”  methods  of  merchandising  itself. 

There  was  some  furor  for  alxnit  six 
weeks,  and  then  the  proposition  was 
winded  and.  like  a  badly  trained  runner, 
it  presently  “blew  up.”  In  another  six 
months  the  newspaper  died,  though  it 
was  not  actually  burled  for  some 
months  laier;  other  men  tried  to  carry 
it  on  under  another  name. 

Apart  from  the  unwi.st  spurt  that 
drained  its  .strength  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  for  its  death.  The  owners  murdered 
it — not  only  by  unwise  merchandising 
method.s,  'lUt  by  using  a  prize  conte.st. 
It  was  a  great  paper  and  its  territory  is 
poorer  because  of  its  death.  Requirsrnt 
in  pace,  for  the  paper  deserves  it;  in  its 
life  it  had  many  tribulations.  Too  bad 
that  a  circulation  manager  should  help 
t(  give  it  the  coup  de  grace. 


A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  REPORT 

CO.ME  weeks  ago  mention  was  made 

of  the  visit  of  a  southern  publisher 
to  the  A.  N..  A.  otlice  in  re.sponsc  to 
advice  in  the  .\.  N.  A.  page  to  pub¬ 
lishers  to  talk  their  markets.  The 
publisher  had  brought  a  printed  draft 
of  a  report  compiled  in  his  establish¬ 
ment,  and  he  wanted  comment  and  ad¬ 
vice  thereon.  He  obtained  both,  and  he 
wisely  consulted  also  James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  and  two  or 
three  outstanding  adverti.slng  agents. 

He  has  just  sent  us  coiiies  of  the 
convpieted  report.  Maps  and  diagrams 
are  pretty  freely  used,  and,  in  addition, 
the  report  covers  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  a  list  of  which  may  be  suggestive 
to  other  publishers  of  new.spapers: 

Geograp’aical  .situation  and  surround¬ 
ings. 

fJeograpbical  .situation  and  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Population,  growth  and  compari.sons. 

Hanking  re.source.s. 

U.aw  products  of  market. 

Manufacturing  statistics. 

Wage  earners  and  payrolls. 

Automobile  statistics. 

Retail  bu.sine.ss  information. 

Whole.sale  and  jobbing  information. 

Home  owners. 

New.spaper  data. 

I’d  like  to  name  this  new.spaper,  but 
that  would  not  be  ethical  here. 


PROUD  OF  HIS  107tli  BOYS 


Ad  Man  Colonel  Areepis  British  Honors 
for  Them 

Col.  Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  of  the  firm 
of  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  led  his 
boys  of  the  107th  Inf.antry  home  from 
their  valorous  service  in  France  and  in 
the  welcome  home  parade  in  New  York 
Tiie.sday. 

Colonel  Bryant,  who  himself  wears 
two  wound  chevrons,  has  accepted  for 
him.self  and  his  officers  the  invitation  of 
the  Royal  Fusiliers,  City  of  London  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the 
British  line  to  become  permanent  hon¬ 
orary  members  of  the  me.ss.  He  also 
accepted  for  his  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  a  similar  invitation  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  .same  com¬ 
mand. 

“Should  it  be  the  unhappy  lot  of  our 
country  to  ever  engage  in  another  war,” 
wrote  Colonel  Bryant,  “it  is  the  heart¬ 
felt  wish  of  every  officer  and  man  of 
tills  regiment  that  we  shall  again  have 
the  honor  of  fighting  .shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  our  Briti.sh  cousins.” 

Engineering  Ad  Men  Organize 

Chicago,  March  24.— Org.anizatlon  of 
the  Engineering  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  was  completed  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hotel  I^a  Salle,  the  following 
officers  being  elected:  H.  L.  Delander, 
Crane  Company,  president;  H.  Colan 
Campbell,  Portland  Cement  Association, 
vice-pre.sident;  J.  H.  Eddy,  Green  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  secretary,  and  E. 
R.  Pratt,  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply 
Company,  trea.surer.  Only  actual  ad- 
verti.sers  are  eligible  to  full  active  mem¬ 
bership. 
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ADMITS  EMPIRE  PRESS 
TO  PARLIAMENT. 


Briti>h  House  of  Commons  Will  Here¬ 
after  Allow  One  Correspondent  from 
Every  Division  of  Country  to  At¬ 
tend  Session  Important  Step 

Toronto,  March  27. — An  announci- 
incnt  o£  con.^iderable  importance  to  the 
press  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the 
Uriti.sh  Empire  ju.st  made  in  Condon  is 
that  hereafter  each  country  will  t’n 
privileged  to  have  one  press  represeti- 
tative  in  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

The  accommodation  for  the  press  in 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments  is  decidedly 
limited  and  it  has  been  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  even  for  Briti.sh  papers  to  get  their 
corre.spondents  into  the  gallery.  Th3 
conce.s.sion  to  the  overseas  press  i.s,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  valuable. 

Canada’s  representative  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  will  be  the  resident  corrc.spondent 
of  the  Canadian  As.sociated  Press,  T.  £. 
Champion.  The  C.  A.  P.  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  was  establi.shed  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  John  Biss  Ho'o- 
ertson  to  supply  member  papers  in  Can¬ 
ada  with  Briti.sh  new.s.  It.s  service, 
which  was  limited  to  a  very  few  of  the 
more  influential  papers  in  the  Dominion, 
has  recently  Iteen  taken  over  by  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pres.s,  Limited,  the  domestic 
news  service  equivalent  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Associated  Press. 

The  C.  A.  P.  still  maintains  its  iden¬ 
tity  in  order  to  draw  the  Government 
sub.sidy,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will 
be  definitely'  ab.sorbed  by  the  Canadian 
Press,  Limited,  in  the  near  future.  The 
latter  will  likely  adopt  the  name  OJana- 
dian  A.ssociated  Press  at  the  same  time, 
which  will  then  give  uniformity  to  the 
whole  service. 


WOULD  REPEAL  FREAK  LAW 


Present  Wisconsin  Corrupt  Practices  .Act 
Requires  Owner>hip  Publicity 

Madison,  March  25. — A.ssemblyman 
Marth,  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Legi.slature,  has  introduced  a  bill 
repealin.g  a  clause  of  the  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  act,  which  affects  stockholders  in 
new.spaper.s.  The  clau.se  requires  .'i  can- 
<lidate,  member  of  a  party  committee 
or  any  one  holding  an  office  paying  as 
much  a.s  $300  a  year  to  file  with  the 
county  clerk  a  .statement  setting  forth 
any  financial  interest  he  may  have  in 
any  newspaper  taking  i)a.rt  in  a  political 
campaign.' 

It  is  .at  pre.sent  provided  that  before 
such  a  new.spaper  prints  any  matter 
tending  to  influence  the  re.sult  of  an 
election  each  person  having  a  financial 
interest  in  the  paper  must  file  a  verified 
declaration,  giving  the  name  of  the 
publication  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Interest.  The  clause  concludes 
with;  "The  editor,  manager  or  other 
person  controlling  the  publication  of 
any  such  newspaper  or  article  who 
shall  print  or  cause  to  be  printed  any 
such  matter,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  prior  to  the  filing  of 
such  verified  declaration  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  thereof." 

Co-operation  With  National  .Advertisers 

Coiiperation  is  the  title  of  a  house 
publication  just  founded  t>y  the  I.,owell 
(Ma.s.s.)  Courier-Citizen.  Dealers  are 
told  about  pro<lucts  which  are  to  be  ad- 
verti.sed  in  the  Courier-Citizen  and 
urged  to  be  ready  for  the  demand  that 
is  to  follow. 


By  Fhank  y.  Grayson. 
iiT'vKP!”  "Si»ced!''  "Punch!” 

Homely  expression.s,  l)ut  they  won  a  war;  also,  they  describe  Joseph 

Garretson,  managing  editor  of  the  Cincinn.ili  Times-Star,  which  paper  ha* 
the  imprint  of  Mr.  Garret.son’s  intensive  personality  on  every  page. 

Out  in  the  Middle  \Ve.st  it  is  commonly  accepted  by  newspaper  folks  tha> 
the  Times-Btar  is  al)out  the  hardest  new.spaper  in  that  section  to  get  a  job  on. 
This  is  an  unconscious  triimte  to  Mr.  Garretson’s  abiiity  to  make  his  subordinates 
satisfied.  They  grow  gray  in  the  service  of  that  paper,  because  a  competent 
man  who  is  square  with  the  "bo.ss”  is  anchored  for  iife;  but  Ju.st  let  him  back.slide 
and  lie  finds  himself  riding  high  on  the  top  wave  of  an  explosion  that  leads 
from  the  "front  office"  up  through  the  roof  and  still  higher. 

The  pet  aver.sions  of  Mr.  Garretson,  or  “Joe,”  as  he  is  called  when  he  puts 
on  his  overcoat  and  goes  home,  are  the  newspaper  faker,  thd  liar  and  the  slacker. 
He  keeps  a  branding  iron,  red  hot,  under  his  broad-topped  de.sk,  and  he  applies 
it  to  one  of  the’  species  most  vigorously  and  unexpectedly.  He  wields  a  sort  of 
beneficent  czari.sm  in  the  editorial  department.  He  is  a  boss.  He  doesn’t  take 
any  pains  to  conceal  that  fact.  At  work  he  is  a  cross  between  a  dynamo  and  a 
mule’s  kick.  If  a  reporter  or  a  copy-reader  turns  in  a  bit  of  sloppy  .stuff,  Mr. 
Garretson  doesn’t  call  him  into  his  private  office  and  pray  with  him  in  a  soft, 
soothing  way.  No,  indeed.  He  prances  into  the  workroom,  fixes  the  offender 
with  a  stabbing  sort  of  stare,  and  then  proceeds  to  burn  him  up.  He  is  an  expert 
in  this  sort  of  newspaper  arson. 

Then  happens  what  makes  him  beloved  of  his  staff.  The  same  subdued 
reporter,  or  copy-reader,  creates  a  “piece”  that  morti.ses  with  his  idea  of  a 
story,  and  Garretson  again  comes  into  the  shop.  The  reporter,  or  the  afore.said 
copy-reader,  expects  to  have  some  salt  rubljed  into  his  wounds,  but  what  he 
really  gets  Is  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  friendly  word  of  commendation. 

That’s  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  his  men  would  walk  down  Vine  Street 
in  Cincinnati  town,  clad  in  a  one-piece  l>athing  suit,  if  Garretson  wanted  them  to. 

The  reader  will  see  that  Mr.  Garret.son  in  his  photograph  Is  hiding  behind 
a  beard  that  somewhat  re.semldes  the  hirsute  appendage  that  one  William 
Shakespeare  was  addicted  to.  Not)ody  in  Cincinnati  holds  that  against  him. 
They  honor  him  for  it.  It  takes  courage  in  the.se  smooth-shaven  days.  The 
men  in  the  office  say  it  is  a  barometer.  If  there  is  stormy  weather  ahead  It 
curls  up  at  the  bottom,  l)ut  if  all’s  well  it  hangs  straight.  Mostly  it  is  on 
.straight. 

Mr.  Garretson  was  graduated  from  that  newspaper  preparatory  school — 
the  police  reporter’s  job.  That  was  just  about  the  time  everybody  was  going  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  prize  Poland  China  pigs  at  the  World’s  Fair.  He  was  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  after  he  quit  riding  on  patrol 
wagons  as  a  police  reporter.  From  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  in  1895,  he  stepped  to  the  mere  pretentious  one 
of  managing  editor,  which  he  has  occupied  for  a  good  many  yeans. 

He  has  made  the  Times-Star  one  of  the  cleane.st,  most  reliable  and  efficient 
newspapers  In  the  United  States. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


JOSEPH  GAHItETSON 


OMAHA  ADVERTISES 
FROM  SEA  TO  SEA. 


Nebraska's  Metropolis  Joins  Paid-Publir- 
ity  Movement  and  Is  Already  Getting 
Results  Through  Newspapers — 
Plans  Bigger  Fund  in  1920 


O.maha,  Neb.,  March  24. — Under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  fund  of 
$50,000,  subscribed  by  the  business  men 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  is  iieing  expended  in 
newspaper  and  iieriodical  advertising 
throughout  the  United  States  for 
Omaha.  Full  page  advertisements  are 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers  and 
smaller  copy  is  being  run  constantly 
throughout  the  year  in  other  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  magazines. 

As  a  part  of  this  campaign,  twenty- 
four  separate  and  distinct  standard  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  prepared  on 
twenty-four  different  phases  of  industry- 
in  Omaha,  featuring  Omaha’s  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  world  feeder,  as  a  corn  belt, 
poultry  and  egg  market,  butter  produc¬ 
ing,  as  a  nay  market,  as  a  whcle.sale 
centre,  as  an  implement  and  tractor 
jobbing  centre,  as  a  grain  market,  etc., 
with  figures  and  stati.stics  contained  in 
each  advertisement,  together  with  a 
suitable  cut  illu.stratlve  of  that  particu- 
ular  phase  of  industry. 

These  advertisements,  five  inches 
deep,  are  running  constantly  in  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  from  sea  to  sea. 

A  committee  of  .some  twenty  leading 
■business  men  constitutes  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity 
to  pass  upon  all  this  advertising  and 
place  it.  Arthur  C.  Thomas  is  manager 
of  the  bureau  and  prepare  most  of  the 
copy. 

The  busi‘.ie.ss  men  are  gieatly  ideased 
with  the  campaign.  They  say  they  feel 
it  is  one  of  the  most  definitely  con.struc- 
tive  programmes  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  ever  undertaken.  Already 
there  is  talk  of  greatly  increasing  the 
fund  for  next  year. 


WARNS  AGAINST  HIGH  “ARREARS” 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Says  They 
Run  Big  With  Some  Newspapers 

Washington,  March  26. — All  editions 
of  newspapers  showed  an  increa.se  In 
the  average  number  of  pages  during  th: 
month  of  February  and  there  also  wa.s 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  reading  matter,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  concludes  from  its 
examination  of  publishers’  statistics. 

“Total  figures  indicate  very  little 
change  over  January  in  the  percentagi' 
of  returns,  free  copies,  ‘overs’  an  I 
"arrears’  of  publications  using  news¬ 
print,”  said  the  commission  in  its  re¬ 
port. 

“Some  of  the  publications  u.sing  news¬ 
print  show  high  percentages  of  arrears.’ 
The  ‘arrears’  for  three  daily  papers 
averaged  more  than  27  per  cent.  One 
w-eekly  paper  reported  ‘arrears’  of  mor.> 
than  48  per  cent,  and  one  monthly  of 
more  than  29  per  cent.” 


English  Paper  for  Italians 
Boston,  March  22. — John  G.  Mem- 
brino,  formerly  connected  with  the 
O’Malley  Adverti.sing  and  Selling  Com¬ 
pany,  has  established  a  new  Italian 
new.spaper  here  under  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Voice.  It  is  publi.shcd  in  Engli.sh 
from  111  Salem  Street. 


j'TTininr'j 
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“It's  Going  to  Be  Hard  Sledding  This  Time,”  Observes  a  Natural  Born  Pessimist,  “and  if  Advertising  Puts  It  Over  Then  Nobody  Will  Ever 
Question  Its  Power  to  Do  the  Impossible  Again.”  Eeflections  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  By  W.  Livingston  L.vuned. 


MAY  not  be  covered  with  medals  from  pre- 
X  dictions  that  have  come  true,”  said  the  News. 

Courier  City  Editor,  “but  it’s  one  cheap  stogie 
again.st  a  crate  of  diamonds  that  this  Victory  Loan 
will  have  a  hard  road  to  travel.  In  fact,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  it  will  require  superhuman  effort  on  the  part 
of  tho.se  who  have  it  in  charge.” 

“You  lack  faith  in  your  country  ...  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  Nation,”  returned  the  Ad-Man, 
“that  statement  of  yours  is  virtually  an  admission 


indu.strial  sacrifice.  It  meant  depreciation  of  per¬ 
sonal  intere.sts.  It  meant  .scrapping  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  machinery  and  the  purchase  of 
NEW  installation.s. 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
the  advertising  manager  develop  new  lo¬ 
cal  business.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  text  reflect  actual  merchandis¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  smaller  cities;  and 
the  illustrations  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  value  of  advertising  space.  Construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  and  ideas,  adapted  to 
particular  lines  of  retailing,  are  offered 
each  week.  It  is  a  service  feature. 


“A  manufacturer  who  did  that  should  be  fathered 
through  the  rough  places,  now  that  Peace  came  so 
suddenly.  And  every  American  citizen  should 
WANT  to  .see  his  Government  live  up  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

“Son,  you  are  simply  telling  me  things  I  know, 
ali-eady,"  smiled  the  City  Editor,  “remember — it  isn’t 


Oniliejd 

in  nwilaiK 


Sooner  than  we  had  even 
hoped,  the  Annies  of  Ood 
and  Humanity  reached  their 
appointed  goal.  Ho  you 
stop  to  realize  that  the 
American  lighting  men  are 
still  in  that  far  land,  polic¬ 
ing  their  holy  cause?  Stand 
back  of  them  to  the  twelfth 
I  hour. 


I’T  IT  IS.VT  all  over  by  a  jugful!  How  can 
■•“'anybody  .say  that  or  think  that  when  so  many 
of  our  boys  are  .still  on  patrol  duty,  when  there  are 
thoiKsands  ui)on  thou.sands  of  wounded  in  hospitals, 
hei-e  and  abroad;  when  the  recon.st ruction  of  the 
ones  who  have  suffered  mu.st  continue  for  many 
years,  when  war  insurance  should  be  paid  promptly 
and  when  farmers  and  manufacturers  who  stopped 
everything  in  a  cri.sis  to  get  down  to  a  war-time 
ba.sis  mu.st  l)e  given  a  square  deal.  This  last  Idea 
alone  should  convince  the  most  hardened  .skeptic. 
Our  Government  MCST  stand  by  the  manufacturer 
who,  without  a  word,  stoppe(f  making  his  own  line, 
and  went  in  for  war-winning.  It  meant  siipreme 


Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  Glass  proclaims 
that  the  V'^  Loan  is  the 
last.  The  boys  who  went 
across  to  light  stood  to 
their  guns  until  the  fi¬ 
nal  shot  was  fired.  Every 
.American  must  stand  by 
the  home  guns  with  the 
same  invincible  spirit. 


neces.sary  to  sell  ME  the  basic  responsibilitie.s  of  the 
V.  Ixj.'in.  The  very  biggest  reason  of  all  has  not 
l«>en  mentioned,  as  a  m.atter  of  fact.” 


that  the  United  States  falls  down  just  before  it 
finishes  .a  job.” 


"Come,  come,”  declared  the  City  Editor,  “we  can 
talk  frankly  about  this  business.  What’s  the  idea 
of  the  fant'y  chatter?  I  know  and  YOU  know  that 
the  original  THRILL  of  war  has  passed  on  dewn  the 
.street.  It  isn’t  in  the  blood  any  more.  Pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cheer  your  head  off  when  the  fighting  is  over 
and  the  Iwys  are  biick  .unking  for  jobs.  It’s  not 
that  patriotism  is  dead  .  .  .  it's  the  blunt,  homely 
truth  of  Peace.  If  War  had  gone  on,  with  Increasing 
death  list.s,  Hun  terrorism  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
every  man  .lack  of  us  would  have  contimied  to  give 
our  shirts.  The  average  chap,  v/hen  you  mention 
War  Ciiaritles,  Iioans,  etc.,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
.says:  ‘Oh,  it’s  all  over!’ 


“Much  of  the  money  w^e  will  loan  the  Government 
on  this  last  I.,oan  has  BP!EN  SPENT.  People  lose 
sight  of  one  great  fundamental  truth  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  moment  America  threw  her  hat  into 
the  ring  and  squared  oft  for  a  real  fight,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  at  it  RIGHT.  That  is  an  American 
characteri.stic  ...  we  never  do  things  by  halves. 
The  United  States  went  in  as  if  the  War  was  to 
last  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  Government  rolled 
up  its  .star-spangled  sleeves,  remarking:  ’All  right. 
War  it  i.s.  We  will  manufacture  MOKE  guns  and 
MORE  ammunition  and  MORE  airplanes  and  MORE 
large  field  pieces  and  MORE  submarines  and  MORE 


Certain  it  is  that  the  ones  who 
fought  settled  their  part  of  the  debt 
and  just  as  certain  it  is  that  they  d'd 
so  without  whimpering.  These  small 
spare  illustrated  advertisements,  vigo¬ 
rous  in  human  appeal,  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  advertisers  who  have 
no  ready  access  to  such  material. 
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anybody  else.  The  message  is  to  the  effect  that  his 
country  will  stand  by  him,  in  his  hour  of  real  need. 
You  can’t  tell  me  that  Patriotism  is  dead,  simply 
because  Peace  has  arrived  a  little  suddenly.  It 
should  be  more  active  than  ever  .  .  .  because 

American  boys  cemented  Victory.  We  have  put 
another  notch  in  our  historic  fleldpiece.  We  still 
put  up  a  hell  of  a  mean  fight  ...  as  we  ALWAYS 
have  done  in  the  past.  If  anything.  Patriotism 
should  burn  with  a  brighter  fiame  NOW  than  when 
the  War  was  actually  on. 


ads  .  ,  .  too  many  of  them  ...  so  many 
that  the  sheer  bulk  confu.ses?" 

“In  some  localities,  perhaps.  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Government  should  have  instituted 
a  regulation  Advertising  Department  along  AGENCY 
DINEIS,  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  the  best  talent  in 
the  country,  paid  ’em  accordingly,  and,  finally, 
BOUGHT  SPACE.  However,  it’s  easy  to  criticize. 
In  any  event,  it’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  lend  a  hand, 
however  the  Government  chooses  to  conduct  the 
drives.  It  is  disloyal  to  do  anything  else.” 

The  City  Editor  picked  up  a  great  portfolio  of 
proofs.  They  had  arrived  only  a  short  while  before. 
These  V  Drive  ads  were  large  and  heavily  illus¬ 
trated.  They  came  from  Headquarters. 

“Most  of  this  is  too  large  for  use  in  our  paper 
.  .  .  that  is,  in  any  great  quantity,”  .said  he.  “I 

wish  you  would  get  busy  and  have  your  service 
department  turn  out  a  dozen  three-column  ,  .  . 

or  even  two-column  .  .  .  illustrated  advertise¬ 

ments.  Our  merchants  will  gladly  run  them,  using 
mode.st  signatures,  if  they  can  secure  the  more 
modest  displays?.  Haee  you  had  this  in  mind?” 


sub-chasers  and  MOKE  OF  EVEKYTHl.NG  TO 
FIGHT  WITH,  ON  GOD’S  GUEEN  EAUTH  than 
Gemnuiy  ever  dreamed  of.  We  will  lick  her  if  we 
train  down  to  raw  meat  and  one  eagle  feather.  We 
are  going  to  beat  the  Germans,  make  no  mi.stake 
about  that!” 


tt'T'ItUE,  too!  I  have  been  looking  up  some  facts. 

1  When  the  Annistice  broke,  Ve  were  going 
.'dong  full  speed.  In  another  six  month.s,  no  three 
great  countries  could  have  said  ’Boo’  to  us;  let  alone 
Germany.  Critics  of  the  Government  would  do  well 
to  tabulate  certain  es.senfial  facts  before  they  shoot 
off  their  mouths.  For  the  next  ten  centuries  what 
.Vmeriea  did  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  will  be 


Sturk  to  the  Last  Shot 

«<'”pHEN  I  have  an  ad  on  THE  LAST  SHOT 
1  idea.  Our  boys  stuck  to  it  to  the  LAST  SHOT. 
They  were  AT  THEIR  QUNS  when  the  end  came. 
And  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  keep  ON  FIGHT¬ 
ING.  The  V  .Loan  is  perhaps  the  Last  money  shot 
.  ,  .  it  is  the  last  opportunity  the  civilian  will 

have  to  send  a  high  explosive  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

“Also,  here  is  one  ad  on  YESTERDAY  .  .  . 

reproaching  us  for  being  too  quick  on  the  FORGET 
TRIGGER.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  ago,  as  it 
were,  that  the  Huns  were  touching  the  torch  to 
Belgium  and  France.  They  were  en  route  to 
America  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  sent  sub¬ 
marines  as  near  as  they  dared,  to  torpedo  our  ship¬ 
ping.  Liberty  Loans  put  a  stop  to  this  world  con¬ 
flagration.  No  matter  what  peace  cost,  it  was 
worth  it. 

“For  my  pfirt,  I  like  best  the  one  showing  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  looking 
across  at  the  German  castles.  It  is  from  a  photo  and 
is  authentic.  Think  of  it!  Thousands  of  miles  from 
home  .  .  .  those  chaps  over  there,  policing  a 

country  that  but  a  little  while  ago  was  threatening 
the  safety  of  the  universe!  No  matter  what  the 
folks  at  home  pay,  they  can’t  possibly  make  the 
•sacrifices  that  the  soldiers  DID  make  .  .  .  were 
all  willing  to  make.  It’s  an  old  appeal  but,  heaven 


Ready  With  Six 

{(I’M  ready  with  six  in  plate  forms  now,”  answered 
1  the  Ad-Man;  “in  fact,  Johnson,  of  the  Eck- 
man  t’omer  Store,  asked  me  to  arrange  for  three. 


IferoG5  bjy  the 

Shipload! 


Heroism  by  the  boat  load.  Back  they 
are  eoniiiig  by  tbe  boat  load  ainl  bark 
they  »» ill  ronie  for  many  days,  the  wound¬ 
ed  and  the  well.  But  their  reeoril  is 
immortal  and  they  will  have  no  cause 
for  regret  so  long  as  they  shall  live.  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  the  other  half  to 
fail  at  its  appointed  task. 


Vferor^t 


It  seems  only  yesterday  that 
the  Hun  was  firing  Europe  with 
the  torch  of  the  pitiless  ma¬ 
rauder  leaving  a  trail  of  hid¬ 
eous  and  pitiful  ruin.  Then  the 
end  came  like  a  stroke  from 
the  hlue. .  American  bonds 
brought  early  peace^  and  it 
was  cheap  at  the  price. 


woven  through  hi.story.  (Aeat  manufacturing  plants 
sprang  up.  alnio.st  over  night.  Wlmtevcr  the  petty 
gnift  charges,  here  and  there.  Hog  Island  will  always 
st.and  as  a  .supreme  monument  to  how  something 
that  C.VN’T  l)e  done  C.VN  be  done  if  America 
shoulders  the  job.  And  that’s  why  wo  must  pay  for 
it  all  .  .  .  because  it  was  NECESSARY  to  do 

these  things  in  this  BIG  and  EXPENSIVE  way  in 
order  to  bring  alx)Ut  l.MMEDIATE  Peace. 

“It  did  not  take  Germany  long  to  learn  the  truth. 
Word  went  whi.spering  across  the  seas  and  over  the 
lines,  to  Hunland:  ‘My  God!  we  might  as  well  step 
now.  Those  Americans  are  preparing  to  fight  for 
the  next  fifty  decades.  They  have  stopped  every¬ 
thing  else  to  manufacture  things  with  which  to 
jle.sti-oy  us.  AMERICA  MEANS  BUSINESS.’  Thus 
Peace  DID  come,  inevitably.  And  we  must  be 
pretty  shabby  Americans  if  we  refuse  to  stand  by  a 
Government  that  did  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way  at  the  right  moment  .  .  .  regardless  of  cost. 
It  was  cheapest  in  the  end.  So,  you  see,  I  am  right 
with  you  in  spirit.  It’s  merely  that  I’m  afraid 
the  other  fellow  does  not  get  it  .  .  .  and  WON’T 
.  .  .  stubbornly  WON’T!’’ 


Yei*.  Tni!BT3  -ASS 
Two  KINDT  OP 


Dotingukhed 

SERVICE' 


He  contends  that  Liberty  Ix>an  advertising  is  the 
best  ever  for  ANY  merchant. 

“And  this  is  how  he  works  it  out  to  his  ow’n 
satisfaction.  Reason  Number  1  .  .  .  plain,  old- 
fashioned  E^triotism  .  .  .  standing  by  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  when  every  little  bit  helps.  Reason  Num¬ 
ber  2  .  .  .  people  read  these  Loan  displays  and 
pay  them  extra  attention.  Rea.son  Number  3  .  .  . 
the  word  gets  out  that  such  and  such  a  firm  is  100 
per  cent.  American,  via  the  Drive  ads  .  .  .  that’s 
fine  propaganda.  Business  and  patriotl.sm  are 
welded  in  an  ethical  manner. 

“But  I  want  you  to  see  some  of  my  ads.  Not 
half  bad  for  the  space.  Take  this  one  .  . 

•HEROES  BY  THE  SHIPLOAD.’  We  will  go  on  to 
say  that  ships  qre  coming  back  as  fast  as  they  can 
make  port,  simply  brimming  o^’er  with  the  stuff 
that  heroism  is  made  off  .  .  .  boys  who  have  seen 
service  and  who  have  done  THEIR  SHARE.  No 
civilian  DARE  look  a  soldier  boy  in  the  eye,  if  the 
last  Loan  slumps.  We  would  be  a-shamed  to  fall 
.  .  .  with  HIM  looking  at  us. 

“Then  here’s  another  ...  a  telegram  to  Uncle 
Sam,  as  if  YOU  had  written  it,  or  ME  ...  or 


When  you  wear  the  button  of  the 
V  Liberty  Loan  it  is  just  as  much 
a  medal  of  honor  and  of  distinguished 
service  performed  as  if  you  had 
won  it  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  your 
way  of  proving  your  unflinching  pa¬ 
triotism. 


knows,  it’s  ju.st  as  true  and  fine  as  it  was  during 
the  FIRST  drive  .  .  .  it  is  the  one  that  can’t  be 
controverted.  The  last  ad  is  on  wearing  the  V 
Loan  button  as  the  Civilian’s  opportunity  to  win  a 
badge  ...  a  medal  ...  an  insignia  of  Very 
Distinguished  Service.  It’s  the  way  HE  can  fight.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  our  paper  filled  with  ads  of 
that  description,”  ob.served  the  City  Editor,  “better 
than  News  during  the  drive  .  .  .  it’s  as  if  we 
were  flying  American  flags  at  the  top  of  every 
column.” 


<t|F  the  V  Txiun  copy  tells  these  very  things  and 
lif  we  .\LL  go  at  it  us  we  ha^•e  done  in  the 
past.  1  claim  that  the  amount  will  be  raised.  I 
dislike  to  hear  you  say  that  failure  is  just  ahead.” 

“It  strikes  me  that  both  advertising  and  editorial 
matter  should  lie  keyed  down  to  a  more  obvious 
demon.stration  of  facts.  Ix'.ss  Fourth  of  July  oratory 
in  type  and  a  little  more  honest-to-goodness  sales¬ 
manship.  Rea.son  Why  copy  is  needed  in  this  drive.” 

“Do  you  think  the  publicity  thing  has  been  over¬ 
done  in  the  pa.st  .  .  .  that  is,  a  scattered  fire  of 
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OFFICE  RULES  AN  AID 
TO  EFFICIENCY 


Omaha  Bee  Helps  Its  Employees  by 
Definiteness,  Which  Is  Frequently 
Larking  in  Newspaper  Offices — 

How  About  Others? 


One  of  the  main  difficulties  about  of¬ 
fice  rules  on  a  newspaper  is  their  lack 
of  definiteness.  Nothing  like  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  Omaha  Bee,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  t;  placed  before  all  employees 
of  the  bu.siness  department.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Do  they  go  far  enough?  Per¬ 
haps  somebody  else  has  a  set  of  rules 
of  which  he  is  e.specially  proud,  and  that 
differ  from  these.  Have  you? 

Department  heads  are  charged  with 
seeing  that  these  rules  are  observed. 
Don’t  make  it  necessary  to  remind  you 
of  them.  Victor  Rosewater. 

1.  The  Bee’s  business  must  have  prec¬ 
edence  over  all  other  business  during 
working  hours.  If  you  haven’t  enough 
to  keep  busy  tell  us. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  Bee  to  make  friends  for  the 
Bee.  Politeness  and  courtesy  are  first 
requirements  over  the  phone,  as  also  to 
people  calling  in  person. 

3.  Typewi  iters,  stationery,  supplies, 
equipment  are  for  Bee  business.  Don’t 
misuse  them. 

4.  The  same  applies  to  the  telephones. 
Personal  conversation  over  the  phono 
not  only  takes  up  time  paid  for  by  the 
Bee  but  blocks  use  of  the  wires  for  their 
proper  purpose.  Visiting  over  the  phone 
Is  .strictly  prohibited. 

5.  No  selling  of  tickets  nor  soliciting 
contributions  in  the  office  for  any  pur- 
po.se  without  consent  of  the  publi.sher. 
Consent  will  be  given  for  any  proper 
occasion. 

6.  No  acceptance  of  appo’intmcnt  to 
serve  on  committees  as  a  representative 
of  the  Bee  without  similar  consent. 

7.  Don’t  stop  conserving.  Don’t  waste 
electric  light,  power,  paper,  pencils,  etc. 

8.  Keep  your  de.sk  or  work  table  neat 
both  inside  and  out.  Use  your  own  type¬ 
writer  or  equipment,  not  other.s’.  Keep 
It  clean  and  in  good  working  order. 

9.  If  you  use  bound  file.s,  reference 
books  or  papers,  put  them  back  where 
they  belong  so  others  can  find  them. 

10.  Boost  the  Bee.  Boo.st  its  advertis¬ 
ers  and  patrons.  Boost  for  Omaha  alt 
the  time. 

11.  Be  free  to  make  suggestlon.s.  They 
are  always  welcome.  Dikewlse,  if  you 
have  a  complaint,  let  us  have  it  first 
hand. 


Meeting  Ohio  Troops 
Newport  News,  Va.,  March  25. — A 
delegation  of  Ohio  newspapermen  met 
the  returning  artillery  units  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Division  here.  The  wel¬ 
coming  party  was  headed  by  Ohio's  I.leu- 
tenant-Governor,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  who 
runs  a  weekly  newspaper  at  West  Union. 
Other  members  of  the  party  were:  J. 
D.  Wright,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Carl 
D.  Ruth,  Cleveland  News;  William  Mil¬ 
ler,  Cleveland  Press;  Harry  P.  Busey, 
Columbus  Citizen;  Gus  J.  Kargcr,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star;  Frank  H.  Ward, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  William  Mack,  Toledo 
News-Bee. 


Pioneer  in  Printing  Industry 
John  E.  Hanrahan,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Baltimore  last  week,  had  the 
privilege  of  making  for  inventor  Mer- 
genthaler  the  first  type  matrix  he  ever 
u.sed  In  his  typesetting  machine,  later 
developed  into  the  linotype. 


COLLEGE  BRED,  HE  DROVE  DOG  TEAMS  IN  ALASKA; 
NOW  PUBLISHES  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 


GEORGE  VERNOR  ROGERS 

Few  men  ever  attain  prominent  positions  in  newspaper  work  without  pas.sing 
through  hard  and  gruelling  experiences  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  business. 
George  Vernor  Rogers,  general  manager  and  publi.sher  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  however,  did  just  that.  In  fact,  he  never  occupied  any  position  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  the  one  he  fills  -now. 

Mr.  Rogers  began  his  mature  life  by  .satisfying  his  liking  for  adventure. 
After  gathering  an  education  at  St.  John’s  Military  Academy,  at  Delafield, 
Wis.,  and  Racine  College,  and  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  and 
Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  the  town  where  he  was  born  in  1876,  he 
contracted  a  severe  ca.se  of  gold  fever,  which  sent  him  prospecting  for  the  precious 
metal  In  the  Olympic  Mountains,  which,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  getting  out 
your  atla.s,  are  on  the  peninsula  thrusting  Into  Puget  Sound.  That  was  in  1897. 
He  cho.se  that  region  partly  because  It  was  then,  as  Indeed  It  Is  now,  unexplored 
and  .so  never  charted. 

He  and  his  partner  in  the  venture  did  not  make  out  well,  and  so  when  the 
latter  had  a  vision  of  gathering  a  goodly  share  of  the  gold  that  was  then  entic¬ 
ing  multitudes  of  hardy  adventurers  to  Ala.ska,  Mr.  Rogers  w'ant  along  with  him 
to  seek  a  fortune  in  that  frozen  but  wealthy  region.  They  did  not  look  for 
gold  in  the  earth,  after  all,  because  they  saw  more  .sure  money,  and  perhaps 
more  adventure,  in  toting  the  goods  that  the  miners  and  prospectors  required.  So 
they  acquired  about  100  dogs,  the  poorest  worth  $200  and  some  that  scaled  as 
high,  Mr.  Rogers  assures  one,  as  $10,000,  and  freighted  goods  on  sleds  from  Chi- 
coot  Pass  to  the  headwarters  of  the  Yukon.  They  slept  in  tents  with  the 
mercury  sixty  below  zero  at  times,  and  often  carried  packs  weighing  .sixty  pounds 
twenty-five  miles  a  day;  not  harder  work,  he  says,  than  handling  a  gee-pole  and 
“pulling  as  much  as  any  other  dog”  on  the  sled.  This  work,  coupled  with  the 
sport  of  breaking  through  the  ice  into  freezing  water  every  once  in  a  while,  put 
him  into  splendid  physical  condition  and  is  responsible  for  the  powerful  mu.scles 
that  still  slither  under  his  sleeves  when  he  moves  his  arms. 

He  was  following  this  occupation  when  the  Spanish-American  war  broke 
out.  A  patriot,  he  dropped  it  as  though  it  were  as  hot  as  the  ice  of  the  Yukon 
was  cold,  left  the  pass  June  14,  1898,  when  the  mercury  was  fourteen  below  zero, 
there  being  a  warm  spell  just  then,  and  made  for  Racine.  There  he  passed  the 
highest  in  the  physical  examination  and  was  sent  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where 
he  arrived  July  2,  to  find  the  thermometer  registering  114  degrees  in  the  shade. 
"It  was  harder  to  stand  than  the  cold,”  he  .says  now. 

After  serving  through  the  war  he  returned  to  Racine  and  went  into  the 
bicycle  and  motor  car  business  as  an  owner  of  the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  and  contented  himself  In  that  line  for  fourteen  yeara  Then  he  came  on 
to  New  York  for  a  vacation,  and  met  his  fate.  Mr.  Reid  a.sked  him  to  come  in 
and  reorganize  the  office  and  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Tribune.  Mr. 
Rogers  thought  It  would  take  him  about  a  month,  and  that  he  would  then  re¬ 
turn  to  Racine.  It  did  take  him  about  a  month — the  month  of  December,  1913 — 
but  in  January,  1914,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Tribune  Company  and  general 
manager  and  publisher  of  the  paper.  There  he  has  been  ever  since,  applying 
business  principles  to  the  conduct  of  an  Indu.stry  about  which  he  fails  to  find 
the  my.sticlsm  usually  attributed  to  it. 


Journalism  Made  Pichon 
Power  in  French  Politics 


Pointed  Out  as  Illustration  of  Axiom 

that  “Journalism  Leads  to  Anything 
— Providing  You  Quit  It” 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Baris,  March  8. — M.  Stephen  Pichon, 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair.s, 
who  presided  at  the  first  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  great  Peace  Congress,  is 
an  illu.stration  of  the  French  .saying 
that  “journalism  leads  to  anything  — 
provided  you  quit  it.” 

Born  in  1857,  the  foreign  minister  was 
the  cause  of  an  unusual  incident  at  the 
prize  distribution  of  his  high  school  at 
Be.sanoon  in  1876,  when  he  refused  to 
accept  a  prize  for  phllo-sophy  from  the 
hands  of  General  the  Duke  d’Aumale  as 
a  protest  against  monarchism,  clerical- 
i.sm,  and  other  principles  for  which  he 
considered  the  Duke  the  representative. 

When  through  the  high  school  M. 
Stephen  Pichon  came  to  Paris  to  enter 
the  normal  school,  where  teachers  and 
professors  are  trained.  But  he  did  not 
complete  his  course,  as  he  entered  him¬ 
self  both  in  the  law  faculty  and  in  medi¬ 
cine.  He,  however,  neglected  both  these 
studies  In  favor  of  politics.  He  fre¬ 
quented  public  meetings  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  brand  and  often  spoke,  always 
advocating  most  advanced  Ideas.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  writing  for  the 
pres.s,  naturally  in  papers  that  support¬ 
ed  these  advanced  theories,  the  Com¬ 
mune  Affranchl6  at  first,  and  then  the 
Revolution  Franqaise. 

When  M.  Clemenceau  founded  Justice 
in  1880,  the  connection  between  the  two 
men,  which  has  hardly  been  broken 
.since,  commenced,  as  M.  Pichon  became 
its  reporter  for  the  Senate.  When  he 
was  elected  municipal  councillor  three 
years  later,  M.  Pichon  changed  his  task 
and  wrote  chiefly  on  foreign  politics.  He 
was  elected  deputy  for  a  Paris  constitu¬ 
ency  in  1885  as  a  Republican  and  sat  on 
the  extreme  left  In  the  chamber,  where 
his  first  speech  was  In  favor  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  church  and  state. 

When  he  was  not  reelected,  M.  R'bot 
sent  him  as  France’s  Mini.ster  to  Haiti, 
and  later  he  represented  his  country  in 
4’bin.n,  where  he  passed  through  the 
Boxer  ri.sing. 

M.  Clemenceau  chose  him  as  his  for¬ 
eign  mini.ster  In  his  first  long  Cabinet, 
and  again  in  his  present  glorious  tenure 
of  office  as  Premier,  which  has  .seen  the 
enemy  driven  from  the  country.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  terms  of  office  M.  Pichon 
returned  to  new.spapcr  work  and  was 
political  editor  of  the  Petit  Journal  until 
his  last  nomination.  However  busy  he 
may  be,  in  office  or  out,  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  preside  at  dinners  such  as 
tlio.se  of  the  Anglo-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  Paris  and  never  fails  to  re¬ 
mind  tho.se  present  that  he  Is  one  of 
them. 


CorreNpontlents  Entertain  Scott  and  Sachs 
The  A.s.sociation  of  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  United  States  arc  to 
give  a  dinner  at  the  City  Club,  55  We.st 
Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  to¬ 
night.  Robert.son  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Asiatic  Monthly,  published  in  Tokyo, 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
Orient,  will  be  gue.st  of  honor.  .Mox- 
ander  Sach.s,  known  for  his  writings  on 
the  Near  East,  will  also  be  one  of  the 
gue.sts  of  honor.  Lord  Reading.  British 
Amba.s.sador  to  the  Ignited  States,  will 
be  the  guest  of  the  a.ssociation  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  home.  The 
date  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
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ROUNDING  OUT  HIS  FORTY-EIG HTH  YEAR  ON 
NEWSPAPER  FOUNDED  IN  1764 


CHARLES  HOPKINS  CLARK 


CHARLES  HOPKINS  CLARK,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  is  rounding 
out  his  forty-eighth  year  with  that  newspaper.  He  has  never  been  connected 
with  any  other.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press  since  1910,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board.  He  has  just  been  nominated  for 
another  term. 

The  Hartford  Courant  was  founded  October  29,  1764.  There  is  a  complete  file 
pre.served  in  Hartford.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  oldest  American  newspaper 
which  has  been  published  continuou.sly  without  change  of  either  name  or  location. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark  is  the  third  editor  of  major  status  and  of  national 
reputation  to  be  identified  with  the  Courant,  the  other  two  having  been  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Hawley  did  no  editorial  work 
after  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1881.  Warner  died  in  1900,  since  which  time 
Clark  has  been  in  complete  charge.  He  looks  back  to  h's  a.ssociation  with  Hawley 
and  Warner  as  the  special  good  fortune  of  his  professional  career.  He  has  found 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  Courant’s  high  ethical  standards. 

Under  Mr.  Clark’s  .strong  guidance  the  Courant  ranks  among  the  select  grroup 
of  American  newspapers  having  national  prestige  and  substantial  Infiuence. 
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NEW  SPAPEK  ADS  AID 
CHIP  SOAP  SALES 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertising  Offers 
Detailed  Statistics  to  Manufacturers 
After  Exhaustive  Survey  of  United 
Slates  and  Canada 


An  investigation  into  the  .sale  of  the 
finer  grades  of  laundry  soaps,  and  the 
effect  the  introduction  of  chip  soaps 
has  had  on  the  merchandising  situation, 
has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  with  the  help  of 
more  than  100  of  its  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers.  Inquiries  went  to  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  to  many  parts  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada. 

The  first  question  was:  “What  are  the 
best  sellers  among  the  finer  grades  of 
laundry  soaps?"  The  answers  would 
indicate  that  in  the  United  States  about 
half  a  dozen  brands  divide  honors  in 
dealers’  estimation.  In  Canada  a  some¬ 
what  different  situation  exists,  because 
until  recently  one  firm  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  Canadian  market. 

One  brand  of  chip  soap  seems  to  have 
sprung  into  immense  popularity  every¬ 
where,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  was  a  brand  introduced  .section  by 
section  through  newspaper  advertising, 
supplemented  in  some  places  by  what 
might  be  termed  “reminder”  advertising. 

Made  by  New.spaper  Ads 

One  other  brand  of  chip  soap  seems 
to  be  cuntesting  for  leadership.  This 
brand  is  almo.st  entirely  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  is  growing  in  popularity  xs 
the  intcn.sive  advertising  proceeds. 

Dealers  are  unanimous  in  saying  that 
sales  of  chip  soaps  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Probably  half  of  the  dealers  say 
that  the  old-fashioned  soaps  are  falling 
off  in  popularity,  while  the  other  halt 
.say  that  the  chip  soaps  have  created  a 
new  market  of  their  own.  and  are  not 
disturbing  the  old  order  of  things  to 
any  marked  extent. 

In  the  analysis  some  very  interesting 
trade  conditions  appear.  For  instance, 
reports  indicate  that  the  sales  of  chip 
soaps  increase  as  the  electric  wa.sher 
and  other  wxshlng  machines  are  sold. 

There  is  an  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  possibility  in  this  fact  that  will 
appeal  to  the  man  with  an  analytical 
mind. 

There  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  use  of  woollen  goods  during  the  war, 
especially  in  Red  Cross  work,  has  great¬ 
ly  Increased  the  demand  for  chip  soaps 
and  other  soaps  especially  recommended 
for  washing  woollens. 

Evidences  are  noted  of  activity  among 
various  manufacturers  to  introduce 
other  brands  of  chip  soaps  which  have 
not  yet  made  any  marked  impression 
on  the  market,  but  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  factors  in  the  future. 

Do  Not  Favor  Premiums 

To  the  question:  “Do  the  dealers  fa¬ 
vor  premiums  as  a  means  of  increasing 
soap  .sales?”  the  majority  of  dealers  In¬ 
terviewed  go  on  record  as  opposed  to 
premiums — their  reasons  being  that  they 
add  to  the  cost  of  goods;  that  they  d ' 
not  increase  sales,  and  that  they  take 
up  the  dealer’s  time,  which  could  be 
more  profitably  devoted  to  pushing  sales 
in  the  regular  way. 

Where  dealers  favor  premiums  it  is 
mostly  in  the  cheaper  sections  and  in 
the  lower  grade  of  stores.  It  would 
seem  a  fair  conclusion  from  the  anrwers 
to  .say  that  Intere.st  in  premium.^  has 
decreased  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  Bureau’s  conclusions  arc  that 


there  is  a  wide  demand  for  chip  .soaps — 
.soaps  that  will  wash  fine  goods  at  a  min¬ 
imum  of  labor.  It  is  growing,  and  as 
it  grows  it  will  probably  make  the  way 
harder  for  the  old-fxshioned  soaps. 

Only  one  or  two  brands  are  intrenched 
in  the  market  to-day,  but  these  are  re¬ 
markably  well  Intrenched. 

Plenty  of.  Room  ' 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  market 
for  the  newcomer,  and  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  that  it  is  possible 
to  create  entirely  new  markets. 

The  Bureau’s  detailed  report  is  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  .soap  manufacturer.  It 
is  a  guide  that  each  one  can  take  and 


use  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
arc  his  logical  markets. 

Once  a  logical  market  is  ascertained, 
the  way  to  that  market  is  through 
newspaper  advertising  that  reaches  the 
consumer  and  gets  the  good  will  of  the 
dealer  at  the  same  time. 

The  Bureau  will  be  very  glad  to  sup¬ 
ply  copies  of  the  detailed  investigation 
to  manufacturers,  or  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  any  way  in  gathering  further 
data  that  will  help  them  in  solving  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertl.sing  problems. 


The  Authors  League  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  dinner  at  Sherry’s,  New 
York,  April  8. 


Ad  Clubs  Win  Protection 
For  Liberty  Bond  Holders 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Recognizes 

Appeal  and  Takes  Immediate  Steps 
to  Stop  Scalpers’  Practices. 

Washington,  March  25.— Steps  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  protect 
holders  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  from  misrepresentations 
and  Blue  Sky  practices  in  the  Interstate 
sale  of  stocks  and  securities  are  under 
way. 

The  commis.sion  having  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  take  immediate 
steps  to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Capital  Issues  Com¬ 
mittee  and  banking  and  commercial  in- 
stiutlons  throughout  the  country,  the 
commission  will  accord  immediate  con- 
.slderation  to  complaints  presented  to  it 
and  hxs  designated  Cornmi.ssioner  Hus¬ 
ton  Thompson  to  supervise  the  entire 
subject. 

The  action  followed  appeals  made  by 
the  As.sociated  Adve:iti.sing  Clubs  of  the 
World  and  numbers  of  banking  and 
commerci.al  interests  that  the  power 
given  the  commission  under  its  organic 
act  to  prevent  unfair  methods  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  be  at  once  employed 
to  protect  holders  of  Government 
war  securities  from  bogus,  “get-rlch- 
quick”  schemes  under  which  promoters 
offer  to  accept  Liberty  Bonds  in  ex¬ 
change  for  stocks  of  doubtful  value. 

It  was  urged  that  the  commis.sion 
act  on  the  ground  that  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  in  the  sale  of  securities  constitutes 
an  “unfair  method  of  commerce.”  Fed¬ 
eral  court.s,  it  was  pointed  out,  have 
held  that  securities  are  “articles  of 
commerce.” 

Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  Glas.s,  stating 
that  promoters  of  worthless  stocks  have 
“already  displaced  a  very  large  amount 
of  Government  bonds  by  taking  them 
in  exchange  for  stock,”  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  comml.sslon  that  “a  menace 
exists  which  may  .seriou.sly  interfere 
with  the  placing  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  i.ssue,  if  the  stock  promoters  are 
left  without  any  re.straint  or  restriction.” 


EDITOR  E.  M.  SLACK  A  BUSY  MAN 


Owner  of  Johnson  City  Staff  Purchases 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
E.  M.  Slack,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Staff,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  and 
will  personally  conduct  both  dailies.  Ho 
will  spend  his  mornings  at  Johnson  City 
and  his  afternoons  at  Bristol. 

Mr.  Slack  paid  $75,000  for  the  Herald- 
Courier.  P.  M.  Burdette,  the  former 
manager,  resigned,  .so  Mr.  Slack  assumes 
his  duties  as  well  as  those  of  editor.  He 
plans  to  start  an  afternoon  edition.  E. 
M.  Slack  wxs  born  in  Bristol.  His  father 
founded  the  paper  which  he  hxs  just 
purchased. 


Another  Daily  for  New  Kensington 
The  plant  of  the  Salem  (G.)  Herald 
has  been  moved  to  New  Kensington,  Pa., 
and  will  be  used  in  the  publication  of 
the  Daily  Star.  W.  W.  Beck,  J.  C. 
Kruger  and  A.  J.  Corbett  are  at  the 
helm  of  the  new  enterprise.  This  wilt 
be  the  second  daily  for  New  Kensington. 


To  Dine  Newspaper  Fighters 
The  New  York  Newspapermen’s  Wel¬ 
come  Home  Committee,  of  which  Prank 
T.  Pope  is  chairman,  will  dine  their  fel¬ 
low’  newspapermen  who  have  returned 
from  overseas  service  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  April  26.  The  dinner  will 
start  at  midnight. 
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With  the  Bolshevik  Boche 

Twelve  Smashing  Stories  by  FRANK  J.  TAYLOR,  United  Press  Staff 
Correspondent,  Giving  First  Time  Facts  on  the  Situation  Today 
in  the  Heart  of  Germany.  Initial  Release  April  4th 


“The  German  Bolshevik  sol¬ 
dier,”  writes  Taylor  from 
Berlin,  “is  the  best  paid  in 
the  world.  Fifty  marks  per 
day  is  frequently  given  an 
able  fighter  and  ‘demon¬ 
strator.’ 


“The  Spartacide  movement 
finances  itself  by  confisca¬ 
tion.  It  takes  money  to 
make  a  revolution  go.  The 
first  move  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  is  to  take  over  the 
banks  and  get  funds  to  hire 
fighters. 


“Germany  to-day  is  like  a 
popper  full  of  com.  Every 
explosion  shakes  the  mass. 
The  state  is  held  together 
only  by  the  wall  of  arms 
that  still  surrounds  it.” 


FKANK  J.  TAYLOR,  United  Press  Correspondent  in  Berlin 
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CHINA  RULES  PRESS 
WITH  IRON  HAND 


Chinese  Laws  Amusing  to  Amerirans 

but  No  Joke  to  Editors  Afferted — 
Age  Limit  Set — Libel  Offenders 
Must  Be  Discharged. 

X  set  of  rules  just  drawn  up  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  govern  the 
country’s  newspapers  is  called  to  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
which  says: 

China's  republican  cabinet  has  been 
sitting  on  the  press  and  has  drawn  uj) 
a  long  code  of  regulations  to  govern  the 
editing  and  publication  of  periodical.s, 
whether  daily,  weekly  or  of  ten-day 
periods,  monthly  or  quarterly. 

Of  these  only  the  “ten-day  periodi¬ 
cals"  seem  odd  to  us,  but  among  the 
general  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
fourth  estate  there  come  out  some  re¬ 
markable  conditions  of  which  not  the 
least  strange  is  that  none  may  be 
editor  or  pi  inter  or  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  who  ’s  suffering  from  any  nerv¬ 
ous  disease. 

One  suspects  there  may  be  reason  in 
this  on  reading  the  many  other  restric¬ 
tions  and  requirements  for  the  joumal- 
i.st,  who  would  have  difficulty  “getting 
by"  even  if  in  perfect  health. 

The  editor  with  brain  fag  or  the 
jumps  clearly  would  not  last  long 
enough  to  reply  to  the  libel  suits 
which  the  code  holds  over  the  head  of 
the  most  conservative  of  journalistic 
methods. 

The  same  need  for  a  well  fortified  edi¬ 
tor  is  suggested  by  the  age  limit,  as  no 
editor  or  printer  may  be  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old.  He  shall  not 
have  lo.st  bis  civil  rights,  may  not  be 
in  the  army  or  navy  or  a  civil  or  a 
judicial  official. 

A  fifth  irhibltion,  however,  declares 
that  no  student  of  a  school  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  exalted  position  of  editor,  pub- 
li.sher  or  printer. 

The  army-navy  public  office  rules  are 
easily  enough  understood,  and  seem  on 
the  whole  good  laws  in  a  land  where 
the  coup  d’etat  is  chronic,  but  why  may 
not  a  schol.ar  in  any  .school  be  pennitted 
within  the  editorial  ranks? 

There  must  be  a  Chine.se  mental  kink 
there  which  hasn't  been  able  to  cross 
the  water.  Another  of  the  same  mys¬ 
terious  kind  is  that  no  man  shall  be 
concurrently  an  editor  and  a  printer 
of  a  new.spaper. 

A  copy  of  each  issue  of  every  publi¬ 
cation  must  be  sent  to  the  police  for 
reference  and  file  and  the  subjects  for¬ 
bidden  run  the  gamut  from  “matters 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government"  to  “instigating, 
praising  or  defending  defendants  in 
criminal  ts.scs.” 

Then  follows  a  pleasant  little  list  of 
fines  to  be  imposed  on  editor,  puhli.sh- 
er  and  printer  for  all  of  the  .specified 
infractions,  and  in  case.s  where  the  libel 
or  publication  of  forbidden  matter  Is 
the  fault  of  the  editor  or  printer,  in 
addition  to  paying  a  fine,  the  paper 
must  suffer  su.spension  until  the  of¬ 
fenders  have  been  dismissed  and  other 
employees  put  in  their  places. 


California  May  Advertise 
S.^N  Fran'cisct},  March  26. — Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Club  is  asked  ;n 
a  proposition  to  create  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Publicity,  through  which  It  i.s 
planned  to  .spend  $100,000  a  year  for 
the  next  two  years  In  advertising  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  Kast.  Half  of  the  money 
would  be  raised  by  the  terms  of  a  bill 
introduced  In  the  Legislature  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Breed  and  half  by  subscription. 


HAMMOND  SEEKS  REFUGE  IN  THIRD  LINE  TRENCH 
AND  TRIES  TO  WORK  THE  "KAMERAD”  STUFF 
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By  GKU.VLl)  DEAN 


The  first  principle  to  follow  when  charged  with  an  offence  is  to  establish  an 
alibi.  Next  l»est  is  to  offer  a  good  excusi',  and  the  la.st  re-sort  is  to  plead  non  compos 
mentis  on  account  of  early  environment. 

For  example,  H.  F.  Hammond  is  charged  with  being  a  cartooni.st.  He  can't 
offer  an  alibi  because  .some  thousands 


of  witness<-s  see  his  i>ii'torial  efforts  | 
daily  in  the  Wichita  Eagle.  The  first 
line  of  defence  thus  being  eliminated, 
how  alK>ut  the  good  excuse? 

He  .says  he  does  it  for  a  living.  Burg¬ 
lars  enter  similar  pleas  and  can’t  get  by 
with  them,  so  why  .should  Hammond? 

Se<-ond  defence  riddled.  Case  pas.ses 
to  the  third  phase. 

When  he  was  a  lad  he  was  permitted 
daily  access  to  is.sues  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chronicle,  which  were  wont  to  find  their 
way  into  his  own  home  town  of  Clinton, 

Mo.  In  thi.s  e.stimable  publication  there 
appeared  .samples  of  the  handiwork  of  a 
political  cartoonist,  which  made  a  hit 
with  this  Hammond  child.  He  secretly 
resolved  that  .some  day  be  would  make 
pictures  like  them.  The  real  symptoms 
of  this  fat.al  inclination,  however,  did 
not  develop  until  too  late  for  his  friends 
and  family  to  .save  him.  The  symptoms 
referred  to  were  cartoons  he  made  of 
politicians  in  his  home  town.  They 
created  a  .stir  and  brought  him  much 
local  fame  and  notoriety — mostly  no¬ 
toriety.  Shortly  thereafter  the  local  newspaper  published  some  of  his  cartoons 
and  his  fate  was  sealed. 

After  he  had  spent  some  time  and  some  money  in  the  Art  In.stitutc  in  Kansas 
City,  the  Kansas  City  Journal  decided  it  could  use  .some  of  his  work.  Later  he 
went  to  the  Denver  Times.  At  this  point  Victor  Murdock,  who  was  then  in  Con¬ 
gress,  decided  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  politics.  Some  wise  bird  advised  him  that 
the  quicke.st  and  surest  way  would  be  to  employ  a  cartoonist  on  his  paper — the 
Wichita  Eagle.  Murdock  secured  Hammond  and  the  plan  for  getting  out  of 
politics  .surely  and  swiftly  proved  a  grand  success,  but  by  this  time  Hammond’s 
cartoons  had  become  a  feature  of  the  Eagle,  so  he  stuck  to  it. 

Thus  the  charge  of  being  a  cartooni.st,  as  placed  again.st  one  B.  F.  Hammond, 
goes  to  the  jury  upon  the  third  principle  of  the  defence  and  said  Hammond  throws 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court. 


B.  F.  Hammond 


Red  Cross  Gels  Out  Paper 
For  Doughboys  in  Russia 

Co-operation  with  Public  Information 

Committee  Brings  Soldiers  Word 
from  Home  in  4-Page  Sheet 

Washi.ngton,  March  25.— The  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  has  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  cable  from  Archangel : 

“American  soldiers  on  duty  In  this 
part  of  the  world  are  now  getting  news 
from  the  United  States  through  the 
medium  of  The  American  Sentinel,  a 
weekly  new.spaper  established  for  their 
benefit  by  the  American  Red  Cro.ss. 

“It  is  the  fir.st  paper  to  be  pub- 
li.shed  in  English  in  Northern  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  its  appearance  has  been  hailel 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  American 
fighting  men,  who  have  had  only  frag¬ 
mentary  information  of  happenings  .at 
home  since  they  reached  here  several 
months  ago. 

“The  Sentinel  is  a  four-page  paper 
and  the  first  Issue  contained  President 
Wil.son’s  recent  address  to  Congress. 
Co-operation  between  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  Washington  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  to  the  soldiers  their  weekly 
ration  of  home  news.” 


PAPERS  WORK  WITH  A.  A.  C.  W. 


They  Are  Turning  Down  Thousands  of 
Dollars  Worth  of  Bad  Ads 

New.spapers  are  lending  their  hearty 
cooperation  to  the  various  camp.'iigns 
which  the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
of  the  As.soclated  Adverti.sing  Clubs  are 
waging  in  behalf  of  believable  adver¬ 
tising,  declares  G.  F.  Olwin,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  which  has  its  offices 
in  the  World’s  Tower  Building,  New 
York. 

“Since  I  have  been  in  this  work,”  .said 
Mr.  Olwin,  “I  have  been  mo.st  gratified 
at  the  growing  number  of  newspapers 
that  are  cooperating  with  us.  Many 
of  them  are  turning  down  thou.sands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  revenue  each  year, 
because  they  know  that  in  the  long  run 
it  will  pay.  They  know  that  reader 
confidence  is  essential  to  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  possible  advertising." 

Mr.  Olwin  cited  in.stances  of  eight  rep¬ 
resentative  newspapers  which  had  re¬ 
cently  agreed  with  the  committee  con¬ 
cerning  the  publication  of  undc.sirablc 
oil  stock  advertisements. 


DEFINES  PRIVILEtiEI)  MATTER 

Bill  Would  Permit  Reports  of  All  Court 
Proceedings  Without  Malice 

Ai.iuny,  N.  Y.,  March  25. — Under  ilie 
provi.sions  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
As.sembly  by  As.scmblyman  Rowe,  an 
action  for  libel  cannot  be  maintained 
again.st  a  new-.spaper  for  publishing  a 
fair,  true,  and  “impartial”  report,  with¬ 
out  proof  of  actual  malice,  of  proceed¬ 
ings  in  a  court  of  ju.stice,  unle.ss  the 
court  prohibits  the  publication  of  .sam'.. 
The  bill  went  to  the  Judiciary  Commi*^- 
tee,  and,  according  to  its  backcr.s,  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  being  reported 
out  this  week. 

As.somVdyman  Solomon,  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
when  an  employer  uses  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  to  adverti.se  for  employees 
during  a  strike,  lockout,  or  lndu.stri.il 
dispute  of  any  kind,  he  must  state  in 
the  advertisement  the  exl.stence  of  such 
conditions  <at  his  plant.  Penedtles  !ire 
pre.scribed  for  violations. 
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MAROONED  WRITERS 
IN  MOSCOW 

Bol4ieviki  Closed  All  Outlets  for  News 
to  Correspondents  From  Allied 
Countries,  A.  P.  Chief  of  Staff 
in  Russia  Reports 

CTiarles  S.  Smith,  who  was  chief  of 
the  staff  in  Russia  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  written  for  the  A.  P.  Bulletin 
the  following'  account  of  the  'vicissitudes 
experienced  by  himself  and  fellow  cor¬ 
respondents: 

Long  isolation  in  Russia  gives  one 
a  fellow  feeling  for  those  who  used  to 
be  exiled  in  Siberia.  For  a  person  who 
has  not  been  through  the  happenings 
of  the  last  year  in  Russia  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  complete  ignorance 
of  an  American  in  that  country  re¬ 
garding  the  outside  world. 

The  Bolshevik!  gave  out  only  what 
they  cho.se,  and  after  the  early  part  o£ 
July  no  real  wire  service  was  open  to 
any  one  except  the  Germans.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Pre.ss  repre.sentatives  in  Ru.ssia 
worked  away  blindly,  trying  by  wireless, 
couriers  and  all  other  means  to  for¬ 
ward  the  news,  but  apparently  the 
results  were  practically  nil.  Even 
dispatches  intrusted  to  couriers  were 
greatly  delayed,  if  they  went  through  at 
all. 

Augu.st  was  a  rough  month  in  Mos¬ 


cow.  Everything  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty.  No  communication  'was 
to  be  had  with  the  State  Department 
except  through  neutrals,  and  that  was 
undependable.  The  Reuter  man  at 
Moscow  w’as  locked  up  for  a  time,  and 
the  correspondents  of  The  Associated 
Press  did  not  know  what  day  they 
might  be  put  into  cells.  The  attitude 
of  the  Government,  however,  was  much 
more  kindly  towards  Americans  than 
towards  British  and  French. 

More  Worry  for  Writers 

When  we  finally  boarded  our  train  to 
start  on  our  journey  out  of  Russia,  on 
August  26,  our  worries  were  not  greatly 
lessened,  as  the  Government  held  us 
four  days  in  Petrograd  and  two  days 
at  the  Finnish  border.  Meantime  there 
was  constant  rioting  and  the  papers 
were  full  of  exhortations  to  attack  the 
bourgeoisie  of  all  nationalities.  It  is 
rather  presumptuous  for  a  newspaper 
corre.spondent  to  regard  himself  as  In 
the  capitalistic  class,  but  to  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik!  every  one  who  wears  decent  clothes 
and  is  sixteen  cents  away  from  the  poor- 
house  is  a  contra-revolutionary  cap¬ 
italist 

We  were  pretty  happy  to  cross  the 
Swcdi.sh  border,  as  that  meant  real 
peace  for  a  little  while  and  no  firing 
.squads.  It  al.so  meant  food.  Money 
simply  could  not  buy  proper  sus¬ 
tenance  in  Ru.s.sia.  It  isn’t  in  the  city 
markets.  The  country  is  better  off,  but 


won’t  let  its  supplies  go  to  the  cities. 

Moving  about  in  Europe  in  these  days, 
even  outside  of  Russia,  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  slow.  Just  after  reaching 
Stockholm  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Christiania.  It  took  four  full  days  and 
at  least  a  dozen  photographs  to  arrange 
for  the  trip.  A  newspaper  correspondent 
has  to  travel  with  more  photographs 
than  a  comic  opera  star.  Every  time 
he  goes  to  a  hotel,  rides  on  a  railway 
train  or  comes  to  an  international  bor¬ 
der  he  finds  it  necessary  to  write  an 
autobiography  and  attach  photographs 
to  at  least  three  copies  of  it. 

Through  the  long-distance  hunger 
test  in  Russia  the  correspondents  of  The 
As.sociated  Press  managed  to  keep  fairly 
well,  except  on  a  few  occa.sions  when 
there  was  so  much  straw  in  the  bread 
that  one’s  stomach  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate  it. 

KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL  SHIFTS 

Several  Men  From  Other  Cities — Woman 
Motion  Picture  Editor 

Kansas  City,  March  24. — Steplien 
O’Grady,  formerly  connected  with  fift. 
I.a)uis,  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers,  is  now  with  the  Journal  copy 
desk. 

Sergt.  Howard  Hunt  is  back  on  the 
Journal’s  reportorial  staff.  J.  H.  Swain, 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  another 
addition. 


Lieut.  Arthur  G.  McKnight,  formerly 
with  the  Journal,  has  been  made  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  the  Hotel  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City. 

Miss  Lorena  Wade,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  motion  picture  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Glenn  Davis,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Journal,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  News. 


Publishers’ 


Counsel 


advise  with  two  ex(>ert8  who  are  not 
always  accossibh' — the  man  who  can  make 
a  compOKinff  room  100%  efficient  and  hhv 
vest  the  w*ay  to  strenatht'ii  any  given 
weakmnts  tliroughout  tlie  plant,  or  in  con 
nectioD  with  nianag«‘ment  or  the  get-up  of 
the  paper,  and  the  om*  who  is  comi>etent  to 
deal  wTth  the  publisher’s  advertising,  edit¬ 
orial.  and  circulation  problems. 

WE  furnish  a  dir<*ct*by-mail  advisory 
service,  covering  all  di^partnients  of 
the  publishing  business.  Not  a  matter 
of  cut-and-dri<M]  form  letters.  Each  case 
is  analyzed  and  dealt  with  individually. 
Advice  is  then  sent  to  the  client  in  the 
form  of  an  explicit  menmnindum. 
IjyUIl'E  for  our  Publishers*  Question 
”  naire — let  us  give  you  our  terms  for 
helping  to  straighten  out  any  particular 
didiculty  or  combination  of  them. 

E,  G.  Myers  Edw.  O’Fallon,  Jr. 
Box  3-0.  West  127th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
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MADE  BY 


The  Pittsburg  Press  { 

The  Sunday  issue  of  March  23rd  of  THE  PITTSBURG  PRESS,  which  included  = 
the  annual  automobile  show  number,  contained  a  total  volume  of 

613  Columns  Advertising 

The  issue  contained  116  pages  (8  cols,  to  page)  and  more  than  12,000  lines  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  was  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space  and  the  necessity  of  printing  all 
the  news. 

The  Automobile  Sections  contained: 

Cl  240  Cnl«;  automobile  fr 
TJI  LW  vuis.  advertising  ^ 

(Display  Exclusively.) 

Exceeding  THE  PRESS’  NEAREST  COMPETITOR  BY  83  COLUMNS,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  the  other  three  Sunday  papers  combined. 

Here  are  verified  measurements  of  automobile  display  advertising  lineage: 


I 

I 

I 

1 


Pittsburg  Press 

Next  Highest 
3rd  paper 
4th  paper 
5th  papsr 


73,920  Ag.  Lines 

47,992 
28,518 
19,250 
18,200 


<< 

« 

H 

ii 


<< 


<< 


In  addition,  this  issue  of  THE  SUNDAY  PRESS  contained 


22  Pages  (176  Cols.)  Classified  Advertising 

Nearly  equaling  the  classified  of  all  other  Pittsburg  Sunday  papers  combined. 

This  achievement  is  another  demonstration  of  the  great  circulation  and  pulling  power  of 
THE  PITTS  URG  PRESS  and  the  fact  that  investors  in  advertising  space  use 

THE  PAPER  THAT  BRINGS  GREATEST  RESULTS 


1 

i 

i 
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The  Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday  g 


Largest  Circulation  in  Western  Pennsylvania 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


().  H.  H  E  K  S  H  M  A  N  , 

NEW  YORK  REPRESENTATIVE 

I.  A.  KLEIN, 

Editor  and  Publislier. 

CHICAGO  R 

JOll 

EPRESENTATTVE 

N  (JLASS, 

METROPOLITAN  TOWER 

H.  C.  M  I  L  II  0  L  L  A  N  D  , 

PEOPi.r 

S  GAS  BLDG. 

Vice  Pres,  and  Adv.  Mgr. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  ANALYSIS  OF  “  A.  B.  C.  ”  CIRCULATIONS  AND  ADVER 

INTERPRETATIVE  ARTICLE  FOR  USE  OF  PUBLISHERS  Al 


TERRITORIAL  MARKETS  i,,  , 

_  _ _ _  llloiiie  Journal. 

Good  |Womati*H  lioniv 

HouKektvinng  |  CoiiipanLon. 

Picturial  j 
KtfView.  1 

Wuiaan's 

Matfaziup. 

Designer.  j 

AK'Oall'a 

Magazine. 

People's  Howe 
Journal. 

Modern 
PrUeilla.  1 

Uotliers 

Vtfaziiio 

"A.  U.  O.”  ItKlX^UTS  -WOMKN’S.-'  I  I  I  i  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1 

Total  net  paid . 

Total  net  paid,  including  bulk 
Total  distribution  . 

.  1 

1,662,766  1 

1,665,916  1 

1,674,415  1 

442,600 

1,025,391  1 

1,028,271 
1,050,867  I 

838,467  i 

1,391,764  1 

1,404,970  1 

1,459,172  1 

194,321  1 

.  1 

293,298  j 

1,197,549 

916,116 

639,545 

641.461 

668.462 

578,5  7  0 
587,020 
615,660 

. . :_i 

456,866 

878,389  i 

208,654  j 

314,079  1 

1,243,727  1 

922,641 

i>KTAll„KD  DlJSTltlBUTIOX. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

liased  on  issue  of . 

May,  1918  | 

May,  1918  | 

Sept.,  1918  [June,  1918  | 

June,  1918  | 

June,  1918  | 

June,  1918  jJune,  1818 

March,  1918 

March,  1918 

May,  191 

WKSTKHN. 

1 

States. 

Population. 

1 

1 

1  California  . 

.  3,119,412 

76,631 

24,808 

28,426 

28,038  1 

42,536 

3,038 

12,537 

28,936 

14,248 

32,761 

2  W'a.shington  . 

.  1,660,578 

33,883 

8,867 

10,478 

12,922 

19,367 

1,446 

5,848 

13,067 

11,869 

11,736 

13,01 

(.’olorado  . 

.  1,014,581 

20,504 

4,514 

9,236 

8,063 

11,785 

1,389 

1,841 

8,698 

8,052 

7,246 

7,81 

4  Oregon  . 

888,243 

19,127 

5,563 

7,895 

6,604 

10,932 

368 

6,172 

11,473 

9,575 

8,148 

7,01 

5  Montana  . 

486,376 

15,734 

3,826 

6,049 

6,022 

5,823 

285 

1,983 

7,324 

7,312 

4,696 

8,06 

C  Ltah  . 

453,648 

8,012 

1,492 

1,892 

2,828  1 

2,787  1 

145  I 

3,139  I 

3,198 

1,912 

2,127 

3,02 

7  Idaho  . 

461,766 

9,592 

1,966 

2,895 

4,463 

2,765 

213 

2,185 

4,303 

3,397 

2,515 

1,98 

8  Arizona  . 

272,034 

5,048 

1,609 

2,239 

2,902 

1,630 

63 

595 

1,868 

749 

1,366 

1.13 

190,3.S0 

^11 

828 

1  701 

2.071 

227 

2, .^14 

1 

10  Nevada  . 

114,742 

1,925 

638 

1,123 

975 

812 

. 

81 

550 

1,063 

’406 

960 

■54 

Total  . 

.  8,661,760 

194,067 

54,111 

71,934 

74,412 

100,508 

7,028 

35,077 

82,244 

69,076 

72,875 

13,88 

SOUTHERN.  1  1  1  1  1 

_  1 

I  II' 

1  Georgia  . 

.  2,935,617 

21,542 

4,685 

5,632 

11,983 

10,900 

951 

5,637 

14,720 

4,624 

5,215 

10,21 

2  North  Carolina . 

.  2,466,025 

19,758 

3.473 

6,136 

5,649 

5,253 

699 

1,543 

11,973 

3,222 

2,463 

2,56 

3  Kentucky  . 

.  2,408,574 

18,536 

3,348 

8,350 

6,080 

11,925 

583 

2,358 

14,752 

8,137 

4,222 

7,60 

4  Tennessee  . 

.  2,321,253 

19,238 

3,493 

6,308 

7,646 

8,990 

503 

3,738 

12,208 

6,488 

3,269 

5,40 

5  Alabama  . 

.  2,395,270 

12,674 

2,054 

3,791 

7,703 

7,119 

260 

1,671 

11,623 

2,971 

3,685 

1  8,81 

6  Virginia  . 

.  2,234,030 

27,205 

4,558 

7,247 

8,692 

11,025 

.  1,254 

2,881 

13,318 

9,707 

5,858 

1  6,98 

7  Missi.s.sippi  . 

.  2,001,466 

9,003 

1,369 

3,351 

4,278 

5,231 

452 

684 

8,975 

2,289 

2,061 

4,20 

8  Uoui.siana  . 

.  1,884,778 

9,947 

1,445 

3,254 

6,399 

8,505 

467 

3,877 

6,427 

4,426 

4,616 

4,80 

9  South  Carolina  . 

.  1,660,934 

12,202 

1,552 

4,946 

5,832 

5,376 

298 

2,621 

8,205 

2,032 

2,288 

;  4,08 

10  Florida  . . . ; . 

938,877 

12,901 

2,771 

4,382 

4,793 

4,637 

444 

565 

5,698 

2,048 

3,224 

3,80 

Total  . 

.  21,246,824 

163,006 

28,748 

53,397 

69,055 

78,961 

5,911 

25,475 

107,799 

45,944 

36,901 

57,50 

t'ENTRAL. 

■■ 

1  Illinois  . 

.  6,317,734 

99,924 

31,922 

71,500 

48,151 

75,944 

12,415 

15,848 

61,870 

71,483 

38,903 

61,08 

2  Ohio  . 

.  5,273,814 

90,730 

22,678 

54,893 

41,850 

95,717 

12,098 

8,004 

72,425 

74,472 

37,774 

52,68 

3  Michigan  . 

.  3,133,678 

53,042 

14,327 

26,627 

24,707 

45,456 

10,336 

11,856 

40,236 

61,684 

27,034 

21,03 

4  Indiana  . 

.  2,854,167 

41,365 

9,923 

24,865 

24,294 

41,597 

4,357 

6,109 

31,370 

30,704 

19,354 

14,24 

5  Wisconsin  . 

.  2,553,983 

29,583 

7,630 

17,884 

22,774 

26,167 

8,975 

7,028 

18,860 

26,732 

19,203 

16,22 

6  Iowa  . 

.  2,224,771 

41,633 

10,215 

26,375 

32,454 

27,476 

9,385 

11,653 

36,083 

48,044 

16,197 

20,23 

Total  . 

.  22,358,147 

356,277 

96,695 

222,144 

194,230 

312,357 

67,566 

60,498 

260,844 

313,119 

158,465 

1  175,49 

NORTHWESTERN.  1  |  | 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  Missouri  . 

.  3,448,498 

43.248 

9,574 

27,044 

18,350 

50,459 

5,232 

7,204 

34,345 

24,040 

18,358 

23,43 

2  Minnesota  . 

.  2,343,287 

37,843 

9,727 

18,088 

18,094 

27,384 

5,020 

5,704 

21,454 

33,461 

14,007 

15,02 

3  Kansas  . 

.  1,874,195 

28,003 

5,043 

15,278 

19,294 

18,710 

5,123 

7,927 

20,176 

19,920 

11,727 

12,41 

4  Nebra.ska  . 

.  1,291,877 

21,802 

4,222 

13,091 

13,770 

13,366 

3,928 

5,918 

16,454 

17,361 

8,633 

8,41 

5  North  Dakota  . 

791,437 

10,635 

2,079 

4,521 

6,077 

5,323 

571 

1,562 

7,816 

1  6,912 

3,533 

5,04 

6  South  Dakota  . 

735,431 

10,319 

2,238 

4,981 

7,862 

.5,584 

2,980 

2,964 

8,859 

1  7,141 

4,019 

3,80 

Total  . 

.  10,484,728 

151,850 

32,883 

83,003 

83,447 

120,826 

1  22,854 

1  31,279 

109,103 

108,835 

1  60,277 

j  68,14 

SOUTHWESTERN.  .  |  | 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  Texas  . 

.  4,601,279 

52,576 

6,882 

14,229 

35,774 

30,453 

4,899 

14,055 

31,997 

1  15,781 

14,988 

29,84 

2  Oklahoma  . 

.  2.377,629 

23,208 

3,434 

7,841 

10,533 

10,430 

3,218 

5,260 

13,943 

1  9,661 

5,863 

11,81 

3  Arkansas  . 

.  1,792,965 

13,115 

2,022 

4,049 

5,740 

5,209 

827 

2,254 

9,964 

1  6,174 

2,608 

4,20 

4  New  Mexico  . 

437,015 

5,114 

1,006 

2,162 

719 

1,905 

1  92 

1  357 

2,379 

1  1.317 

1,234 

1,38 

Total  . 

.  9,208.888 

94,013 

1  13,344 

1  28,281 

1  52,766 

47,997 

9,036 

21,926 

58,283 

1  31,933 

1  24,693 

1  17,25 

ATI.ANTIC.  _ _ I _ _| _  I _ _| _ ~  '  I _ |_ _ I _ ^ _ ^1 


1  Pennsylvania  . 

8,798,067 

136,409  1 

28,621 

71,991 

49,934  1 

86,239  1 

13,788  1 

16,425 

96,048 

68.965 

33,213 

57,69 

2  We.st  Virginia . 

l,439,16.-> 

16,072 

3,704 

4,966 

6,622 

8,231 

936 

3,286 

12,320 

8,322 

3,271 

3,36 

3  Maryland  . 

1,384,539 

18,309 

4,728 

5,096 

•  7,236  1 

7,062  1 

2,037  1 

2,193  1 

8,125 

6,885 

3,544 

7,21 

4  Di.strict  of  Columbia . 

374,584 

12.287 

4,351 

2,166 

2,265 

2,331 

129  1 

465 

1,522 

1,399 

1,594 

2,92 

5  Delaware  . 

216.941 

4,025 

964 

2,709 

1,331 

1,918 

371 

221 

3,194 

1,674 

949 

2,04 

Total  . 

12,213,296 

187,102 

42,368 

86,928 

67,388 

lOo.T^ii 

17,261 

22,590 

121,209 

87,245 

42,571 

73,23 

NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY. 

1 

1 

1  New  York  . 

10,646,989 

142,544 

66,742 

100,735 

59,562 

84,745 

13,779 

14,247 

84,716 

59,076 

35,838 

44,06 

2  New  Jer.sev  . 

3,080,371 

52,726 

17,232 

24,582 

15,940 

16,733 

5,066 

4,275 

29,576 

20,986 

9,963 

17,62 

Total  . 

13,727.360 

195,270 

83,974 

125,317 

75,502 

101,478 

18,845 

18,522 

114,292 

80,062 

45,801 

61.69 

1  NEW  E.NGUAND.  1  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  1  I 

1  Massachusetts  . 

3.832,790 

65,203 

30,368 

41,745 

26,567  1 

30,161  1 

5.943  1 

7,868  1 

53,661 

26,582 

22,700 

2  Connecticut  . 

1,286,268 

26,328 

10,799 

9,447 

12,925 

15,291 

2,660 

5,328 

14,537 

8.939 

7,693 

HBtilC! 

3  Maine  . 

782,191 

14,897 

4.979 

5,303 

4,437 

6,521 

1,405 

3,187 

9,206 

6,404 

4,714 

3,84 

4  Rhode  Island  . 

637,415 

9,305 

3,755 

7,511 

1,769 

4,150 

453 

1,177 

7,324 

9,084 

3,003 

5  New  Hanip.shire  . . 

446,352 

8,266 

3,238 

3,385 

5,902 

4,291 

628 

1,197 

7,529 

4,855 

3,481 

6  Vermont  . 

366,192 

7,285 

2,701 

3,878 

4,290 

3,182 

520 

887 

6,413 

4,286 

2,887 

1,98 

^Total  . 

7,351.208 

131,284 

55,840 

71,269 

55,890 

63,596 

11,609 

19,644 

98,670 

60,150 

44,478 

_  52,42 

11  MISCELLANEOUS.  fill  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

.  1  . 

286,021 

118,215 

474.743 

23,639 

37,729 

213,623 

66  72.1 

IRI  719 

9,65 

II  TTnr>lQceifIrvH  . . 

4,804 

19,300 

509 

12,293 

49  666 

Canada  . 

121,361 

13,440 

6,740 

20,592  1 

8,376  1 

19,128  1 

21,914  1 

6,489 

7,331 

6’321 

78 

6,230 

1,977 

809 

1  ssn 

264 

Fyjreign  . 

26,887 

992 

2,504 

3,088 

2,492 

123 

245 

456 

96 

i!568 

34 

Other  items  . 

197 

. 

I  21,600 

433 

”  Total  . 

159,282 

35,906 

295,265 

141,895 

486,929 

42,890 

59,888 

234,241 

147,922 

181,628 

.  10,99 

M.\RKET  GROUPS. 

States. 

Population. 

1 

1  Western  . 

.  8,661,760 

1  194.067 

54,111 

71,934 

74,462 

100,508 

7,028 

35,077 

82,244 

1  59,076 

72,875 

63.8? 

2  Southern  . 

.  21.246.824 

1  163,006 

28,748 

5.3,397 

69,055 

78,961 

5,911 

25,475 

107,799 

45,944 

36,901 

57,5( 

3  Central  . 

.  22,358,147 

1  356,277 

96,695 

222,144 

194,230 

312,357 

57,566 

60,498 

260,844 

1  313,119 

158,465 

175,4' 

4  Northwe.stern  . 

.  10,484,728 

151,850 

32,883 

83,003 

83,447 

120,826 

22.854 

31.279 

109,103 

1  108,835 

60,277 

68.lt 

5  Sovithwestern  . 

.  9,208,888 

i  94,013 

13,344 

28,281 

62,766 

47,997 

9.036 

21,926 

58,283 

1  31.933 

24,693 

47,25 

6  Middle  Atlantic  . 

.  12.21.3.296 

1  187,102 

42,368 

86,928 

67,388 

10.5,781 

17,261 

22,590 

121,209 

1  87,245 

42,571 

7  New  York-New  Jersey _ 

.  13,727,360 

1  195.270 

83,974 

125,317 

75,602 

101,478 

18,845 

18,522 

114,292 

i  80,062 

45,801 

61,6' 

8  New  England  . 

.  7.351,208 

1  131,284 

55,840 

71,269 

55,890 

6.3,596 

11.609 

19,644 

98,670 

1  60,150 

44,478 

52, 4< 

Newsdealers,  uncla.ssifled.  Can 

- 

1 

ada,  Ala.ska  &  U.  S.  posses 

- 

sions.  foreign,  other  items. . 

159,282 

35,906 

295,265 

141,895 

486,929 

42,890 

59.888 

234,241 

1  147,922 

181,628 

10.9' 

Grand  Totals  . 

.105.252.211 

1  1.632,151 

1  443,869 

1  1,037,538 

1  814,635 

1,418,433 

193,000 

294,899 

1,186,685 

1  934,286 

667,689 

i_Jll6,6 

1  $6,500.00 

1  $1,250.00 

!  $3,800.00 

$4,000.00 

$6,000.00 

$900.00  ~ 

$1,350.00  ’ 

$5,000.00” 

1  $3,000.00 

”$1,680.00 

r  $72.5:( 

Rate  per  agate  line . 

1  9.00 

!  3.00 

1  5.00 

6.50 

8.00 

1.25 

1.75 

7.00 

1  4.50 

3.00 

.  1* 

Paco  rate  . 

Uate  per  airate  line 
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WOMEN’S  AND  CLASS  ”  MAGAZINES 


ISHERS  AND  SPACE  BUYERS  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGE  6 


5 

10,216 

96,105 

53 

2,562 

62,731 

22 

7,609 

85,900 

59 

5,408 

77,289 

55 

1  8,812 

62,163 

>8 

!  6,988 

97,733 

51 

4,206 

41,899 

16 

4,807 

54,170 

S8 

;  4,086 

49,438 

24 

3,806 

45,269 

57,500 

672,697 

1 

93 

61,082 

579,042 

74 

52,683 

563,324 

34 

21,033 

336,338 

54 

14,242 

248,180 

03 

16,226 

201,062 

97 

20,231 

279,746 

65 

175,497 

2,207,692 

ST 

m 

10,992  I  1,796,838 


TERRITORIAL  MARKETS 


"A.  B.  C.”  liKlAim'S  •;CLAii}S.’^_ _ 

Total  net  paid . . 

Total  net  paid,  including  bulk . 

Total  distribution  . 


I  Puvular  IVpular  I 

Sratciu. I  M,trli«uU.-!i.  1  ScieiH-e.  |  Tliintro. 

_  III  “ 

145,789  I  449,848  |  243,907  1  •  46,216 

147,154  I  .  I  244,784  . 

160,499  I  464,827  |  256,733  |  59,166 


Field  Hud 
Strtaiiii. 


Uuuse 

IR'autlful. 


CiRHS 

Magazinea 

TOTAIx 


I  131,698  1 

131,875  I 
I  139,070  1 


DETAILED  DISTRIBUTION. 

Based  on  issue  ol . 

WESTERN.  ” 

States. _ Imputation. 

1  California  .  3,119,412 

2  Wlashington  .  1,660,578 

3  Colorado  .  1,014,681 


52,830  I 
52,958  I 
55,259  I 


1,102,766 

1,105,353 

1,171,662 


iMarch,  1918  j  Dec.,  1917  |  June,  1918  I'Dec.,  1^14 _ |  F’eb.,  1918  |  Jan.,  J918  |  Jan.,  1918  1 


4  Oregon  , 

5  Montana 

6  Utah  .... 

7  Idaho  ... 

8  Arizona  . 

9  Wyoming 
10  Nevada  . 


Total  . 

.  8,661,960 

15,992 

_ M,872 

5,455 

3,901 

23,141 

1,766 

3,036 

122,163 

SOU'THERN. 

_  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  Georgia  . 

.  2,935,617 

1,896 

3,489 

228 

177 

1,421 

122 

453 

7,786 

2  North  Carolina . 

.  2,466,025 

1,071 

1,836 

222 

93 

1,212 

138 

416 

4,988 

3  Kentucky  . 

1,270 

2,735 

231 

342 

1,409 

176 

265 

6,428 

4  Tennessee  . 

.  2,321,253 

1,692 

3,074 

176 

248 

1,365 

128 

369 

7,052 

5  Alabama  . 

912 

2,113 

94 

287 

976 

99 

180 

4,661 

6  Virginia  . 

.  2,234,030 

1,393 

4,270 

248 

178 

1,648 

191 

523 

8,451 

7  Mississippi  . 

420 

1,103 

115 

222 

654 

75 

195 

2,784 

8  Louisiana  . 

.  1,884,778 

1,342 

2,280 

88 

671 

947 

87 

286 

5,701 

9  South  Carolina  . 

.  1,660,934 

714 

1,290 

191 

84 

698 

97 

207 

3,281 

10  Florida  . 

.  938,877 

960 

3,183 

190 

216 

1,640 

112 

250 

6,551 

Total  . 

.  21,246,824 

11,670 

25,373 

1,783 

2,518 

11,970 

1,225 

3,144 

57,683 

CENTRAL.  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  Illinois  . 

.  6,317,734 

11,658 

33,030  1 

1,673  1 

3,817  1 

7,889 

1,046 

1,730 

60,743 

2  Ohio  . 

.  5,273.814 

9,586 

24,958 

1,427 

2,476 

8,772 

1,020 

2,326 

50,565 

3  Michigan  . 

.  3,133,678 

6,277 

16,973 

740 

1,883 

4,284 

649 

1,358 

32,164 

4  Indiana  . 

.  2,854,167 

3,579 

12,310 

580 

828 

2,947 

407 

741 

21,392 

5  Wisconsin  . 

.  2,553,983 

3,252 

9,520 

561 

900 

3.676 

390 

616 

18,915 

6  Iowa  . 

.  2,224,771 

3,327 

13,096 

741 

429 

3,971 

442 

660 

22,666 

Total  . 

.  22,358,147 

37,679 

109,887 

5,622 

10,333 

31,539 

3,954 

7,431 

206,445 

NORTHWESTERN.  |  | 

1  1  1  1 

1  Missouri  . 

.  3,448,493 

5,844 

9,103 

564 

1,567 

3,248 

258 

568 

21,152 

2  Minnesota  . 

.  2,343,287 

4,306 

9,603 

721 

777 

4,467 

590 

664 

21,128 

3  Kansas  . 

.  1,874,195 

1,988 

6,580 

475 

324 

2,911 

218 

421 

12,917 

4  Nebraska  . 

.  1,291,877 

1,845 

5,213 

404 

102 

2,389 

228 

335 

10,516 

5  North  Dakota  . 

.  791,437 

536 

3,040 

230 

120 

1,427 

132 

144 

5,629 

6  South  Dakota  . 

.  735,434 

538 

3,389 

254 

62 

1,452 

165 

147 

6,007 

Total  . 

.  10,484,723 

15,057 

36,928 

2,648 

2,952 

15.894 

1,591 

2,279 

77,349 

SOUTHWESTERN.  |  |  | 

1  1  1  1 

1  Texas  . 

.  4,601,279 

3,720 

11,568 

439 

462 

5,467 

326 

814 

22,796 

2  Oklahoma  . 

.  2,377,629 

1,550 

6,490 

228 

60 

2,291 

189 

549 

10,357 

3  Arkansas  . 

.  1,792,965 

729 

1,749 

112 

77 

1,135 

88 

176 

4,066 

4  New  Mexico  . 

.  437,015 

362 

1,368 

77 

53 

602 

35 

68 

2,565 

Total  . 

.  9,208,888 

6,361 

20,175 

856 

652 

9,495 

638 

1,607 

39,784 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC.  1  1  1  1  III 

1  Pennsylvania  . 

.  8,798,067 

12,657 

31,078 

1,415 

4,247 

9,750 

1,390 

2,354 

62,891 

2  West  Virginia . 

.  1,439,165 

1,137 

2,597 

148 

240 

1,403 

151 

278 

5,954 

3  Maryland  . 

.  1,384,539 

1,623 

3,198  • 

185 

437 

915 

168 

321 

6,847 

4  District  of  Columbia. 

.  374,584 

939 

2,796 

123 

459 

1,361 

72 

204 

5,954 

5  Delaware  . 

.  216,941 

254 

816 

36 

245 

186 

44 

84 

1,665 

Total  . 

.  12,213,296 

16,610 

40,485 

1,907 

5,628 

13,615 

1,825 

3,241 

83,311 

NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY. _ 

1  New  York  .  10,646,989 

2  New  Jer.sey  .  3,080,371 

Total  .  13,727,360 


54,462  I 
_12,985_  I 
67,’4'47  I 


NEW  ENGLAND. _ _ _ 

1  Mas.sachusetts  .  3,832,790 

2  Connecticut  .  1,286,263 

3  Maine  .  782,191 

4  Rhode  Island  .  637,415' 

5  New  Hampshire  .  446,352 

6  Vermont  .  366,192 

Total  . . .  7.351,208 


6.233 
2,327 
640 
698 
331  I 
345  I 
10,574  I 


18,626 
8,841 
6,725 
2,991 
2,190 
1,143 
40,516  I 


MISCELLANEOTTS. _ 

Newsdealers  . 

Unclassified  . 

Canada  . 

Alaska  &  U.  S.  Posse.ssions. 

F\)relgTi  . 

Other  Items  . 

Total  . 


48,218  I 


6,560 
2,  .39  8 
1.497  I 

_ 241_  I 

10,696  I 


MARKET  GROUPS. 

States.  Population. 


1  Western  .  8.661,760 

2  Southern  .  21,246,824 

3  Central  .  22,358.147 

4  Northwe.stern  .  10,484,728 

5  Sonthwe.stern  .  9,208,888 

6  Middle  Atlantic  .  12.213,296 

7  New  York-New  Jer.sey .  13,727,360 

8  New  England  .  7,351,208 

Newsdealers,  unclassified,  Can¬ 
ada.  Alaska  &  U.  S.  posses- 

slons,  foreign,  other  items..,.  . 

Grand  Totals  . 105.252.211 


39,050 

6,080 

243,180 

8,411 

241 

290 

43,372 

174 

255 

5,457 

37 

229 

12,278 

31 

297 

39,533 

6,854 

312,99.5 

Page  rate  . 

Rate  per  agate  line. 


I  6,491 
I  143,177 


$500  00 


48,218  I  200,306 

457,901  I  223,793  |  43,215 


$500.00  I  $600.00  I 
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SAYS  FLAT  RATE  WOULD  RENDER 
CONTRACTS  UNNECESSARY 

Thomas  Rees  Sees  Danger  in  Policy  Which  Would  Place  Sale 
of  Space  in  Newspapers  on  Day-by-Day  Retail  Basis 
— Sliding  Scale  Essential,  He  Concludes 

Thomas  UKF^S,  publisher  of  the  Springfield  (III.)  State  Register,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  Illinois  Pre.s.s  Assoeiittion  at  the  convention  held  in  Springfield 
March  14,  1919,  offered  some  forceful  objections  to  the  “flat  rate,”  as  applied 
to  local  business. 

“I  am  convinced,”  said  Mr.  Rees,  “after  many  years’  experience  that  the 
theory  of  the  flat  rate  is  wrong,  while  that  of  the  sliding  scale  is  the  correct 
principle  of  busine.s.s.  The  only  justification  for  the  u.se  of  the  flat  rate  is  the 
matter  of  cxp<?diency.  It  .simplifies  matters  and  prevents  controversies  with 
advertisers  who  claim  the  minimum  rate  whether  they  are  entitled  to  it  or  not, 
and  for  that  reason  may  be  u.sed  in  the  foreign  field  where  the  advertiser  has 
many  papers  to  deal  with  and  the  newspaper  has  many  advertisers  to  draw  from. 

Big  Buyers  of  Space  Entitled  to  Consideration 


“The  conditions  in  the  local  field  are 
entirely  different ;  and  the  few  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  insert  fi\  e  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inches  per  year  and  who  adverti.se 
in  the  papei"  ali  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
on  whom  the  success  of  the  paper  largely 
dcriends,  are  entitled  to  a  rea.sonatoly 
lower  rate  fh.an  the  transient  advcrti.ser 
who.se  patronage  cannot  be  depended 
upon  and  who  may  drop  in  for  a  small 
space  perhaps  only  one  day  in  the  year. 

“The  pulilication  of  a  newspaper  is 
a  continuous  proposition.  The  ovxrhead 
exi>enses  go  on  regularly.  The  em¬ 
ployees  are  employed  by  the  year. 
The  lease  for  the  premises  must  be  made 
for  a  year  o.-  more.  Contracts  for  tele¬ 
graphic  service  and  for  the  supply  of 
pi.Iier  are  for  long  terms.  It  does  not 
seem  proper,  therefore,  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  should  bind  himself  under  con¬ 
tracts  of  all  kinds  for  the  continuous 
publication  of  the  paper  and  then  de¬ 
pend  entir»?!y  upon  the  whims  of  adver¬ 
tisers  as  to  the  revenue  that  he  may 
receive  from  that  branch  of  his  business 
which  must  be  the  main  .source  of  his 
iiicome. 

Value  of  Contracts 

“It  is  not  only  de.sirable,  but  as  a 
matter  of  safety  is  necessary,  to  have 
contracts  covering  your  advertising. 
To  induce  'he  advertiser  tc  make  a  lib¬ 
eral  contract  a  rea.sonable  reduction  in 
rate  mu.st  be  accoreled  him.  This  ne¬ 
cessitates  Ihe  use  of  t’.ie  sliding  scale. 
If  the  pub'i.sher  charges  the  .same  rate 
per  line  or  per  inch  for  advertising 
whether  the  advertiser  takes  one  inch 
or  ten  thousiind  inches  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  adverti.ser  should  make  a 
contract.  No  shrewd  busine.ss  man  will 
enter  into  a  contract  foi-  anything  when 
he  can  do  equally  well  and  receive  the 
seme  rates  without  any  obligation  on 
his  part. 

“It  then  stands  to  reason  if  there  is 
a  flat  rate  the  publi.shcr  must  otjerate 
his  busine.as  without  contracts.  The 
publisher  .vithout  conti-acts  is  a  retail 
dealer  in  advertising,  selling  his  space 
so  many  'ines  or  inches  per  day  as  best 
he  may  for  365  days  in  the  year  instead 
of  being  a  wholesale  dealer  in  advertis¬ 


ing  selling  a  whole  year's  advertising 
at  one  time  to  be  used  as  covered  in  the 
contract.  If  the  advertising  is  sold  on 
the  retail  1  asis  without  contract,  then 
every  day  that  the  advertiser  happens 
to  be  out  of  his  store,  or  every  day  he 
is  in  his  .store  but  happens  to  be  out  of 
Intmor,  it  is  very  likely  the  publisher 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  advertising 
t\en  at  retail  on  those  days. 

“The  making  of  contracts,  which 
practically  depends  upon  the  di.scount 
of  prices  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
space  used,  has  several  advantages.  The 
chief  advantage  is  that  it  insures  a 
fixed  regularity  of  business. 

Enrourages  Concentration  in  Advertising 

“The  ioc.xl  merchant  has  many  in¬ 
ducements  to  try  other  schemes  and 
plans  of  £'dverti.sing  aside  from  the 
newspaper.  When  he  invests  in  such 
schemes  he  frequently  omits  his  adver- 
ti.sing  from  the  newspaper  to  the 
amount  of  his  investment  in  tho.se  other 
directions.  But  if  the  merchant  has 
positive  contracts  with  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  he  can  very  properly  say  to 
outside  solicitors  when  they  call  upon 
him  that  his  contracts  with  the  local 
newspapers  cover  all  the  advertising 
that  he  feels  able  to  carry,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  rot  in  position  to  experiment 
or  to  take  cn  other  obligations. 

“.Another  point  in  favor  of  contracts 
is  the  value  of  the  contracts  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  a.sset.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars'  worth  of  contracts  made 
with  and  signed  by  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  reliable  merchants  in  any  city 
where  a  newspaper  is  published  are 
worth  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
One  hundred  thou.sand  dollars’  worth  of 
contracts  for  life  insurance  would  be 
worth  something  like  twenty-five  thou- 
s:md  dollars.  The  same  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  should  be  worth 
about  the  same. 

“In  ca.se  of  the  sale  of  a  new.spaper 
the  written  contracts  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  any  one  as  a  valuable 
a.s.set.  In  case  the  publisher  had  passed 
away  and  the  .sale  of  the  paper  wa.s  in 
the  hands  of  an  admini.strator,  a  lot  of 


good  contracts  would  help  materially  in 
selling  and  continuing  the  busines.s. 

“However,  if  contracts  are  made  they 
should  be  worded  in  a  positive  manner 
and  the  person  signing  the  contract 
should  be  given  to  understand  that  they 
are  expecte  1  to  be  lived  up  to.  A  com¬ 
mon  phrase  which  is  frequently  inserted 
in  advertising  contracts  provides  that  ‘if 
the  advertiser  uses  a  iess  amount  of 
space  than  covered  in  the  contract  he 
shall  pay  a  higher  rate  as  shown  by  the 
rate  card,  or  if  he  uses  a  larger  amount 
of  space  than  named  in  the  contract  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  rate  earned 
thereby.’  This  nullifies  the  contract 
entirely.  When  analyzed  it  amounts 
only  to  an  agreement  that  the  publisher 
wiil  charge  the  advertiser  for  whatever 
he  inserts  at  the  rate  covered  in  his 
rate  card.  It  fails  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  publisher  because  it  does  not 
guarantee  any  amount  of  busine.ss.  It 
fails  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  because  he  is  ju.st  as  well  off 
whether  he  makes  a  contract  or  not. 
It  lacks  the  main  elements  of  a  con¬ 
tract  in  not  being  of  any  benefit  to 
either  party  or  covering  any  fixed 
amount  of  business. 

Clause  Which  Nullifies  Contract 

“It  is  better  to  make  all  contracts  for 
fixed  space  for  certain  days  in  each 
week  and  for  all  the  weeks  in  the  year. 
Regularity  of  buaness  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  to  a  newspaper. 

“Open  or  bulk  space  contracts  are 
usually  more  easily  obtained,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  advertiser  up 
tc  the  fulfilment  of  such  contracts.  If 
open  space  contracts  are  made,  they 
should  provide  that  the  advertiser  shall 
use  the  average  amount  of  space  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  contract  each  month  as  the 
work  progresses.” 


BOSTON  AFTER  N.  E.  A.  IN  1920. 


At  Least  300  Newspaper  Men  Expected 
at  Northwest  Meeting. 

PoRTLANn,  Ore.,  March  25. — “Pros¬ 
pects  are  bright  for  a  record  attendance 
at  the  1919  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,”  said  E.  E. 
Brodie,  who  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Eastern  cities,  including  the  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E. 
A  at  Chicago.  “It  is  not  unlikely  that 
300  editors  from  every  section  of  the 
country  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  vi.sit  Oregon,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia. 

“Frank  Henderson  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  promised  a  score  of  people 
from  that  State.  J.  C.  Brimblecom  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  a.s.sured  me  that  New 
England  would  send  a  large  delegation, 
as  Boston  expects  to  secure  the  1920 
convention  during  the  celebration  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  conven¬ 
tion  party  probably  will  reach  Portland 
early  in  Angu.st.” 


ANALYZE  PRODUCT  AND  MEDIA 


It  Is  Necessary  to  Fit  Sales  Plan  to  the 
Advertising 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  25. — In  a 
lecture  on  “Fitting  the  Sales  Plan  to  the 
Advertising,”  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ad  Club,  Spencer  H.  Lord,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  advised  a  close  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  product  to  be  sold,  an  analysis 
of  the  kind  of  newspapers  or  other  pub¬ 
lications  likely  to  do  the  greatest  good 
in  reaching  customers,  and  a  careful 
discrimination  in  favor  of  publications 
which  keep  their  columns  “clean.” 


Advertising  for  Special  Issues  of  Daily  Papers  and  Maga¬ 
zines  handled. 

Souvenir  Programs  of  big  events  and  publicity  of  any 
nature  conducted. 

If  you  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  producing  something 
special  I  have  the  men  and  means  to  do  it. 

J.  L.  LEBERTHON 

2  Rector  St.  New  York  City 


GENERAL  MAURICE 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  British  Army  for  Three  Y ears 

has  just  arrived  from  Paris  and  is  writing 

Four  Articles  of  About  2,500  Words  Each 
for  Newspaper  Publication  Exclusively 

They  are  of  extreme  timeliness,  dealing  with 
conditions  in  Europe  and  pointing  out  the 
desperate  need  of  immediate  settlement  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  peace  terms. 

General  Maurice  is  recognized  as  a  leading 
authority  on  international  affairs.  He  was 
in  Paris  as  adviser  to  the  British  Commis¬ 
sion  and  is  writing  these  articles  from  inside 
information  and  personal  observation.  lie 
lectured  last  Sunday  to  an  overflowing  meet¬ 
ing  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  is  about  to  tour 
the  big  cities.  General  Maurice  will  be,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  the  next  three  months  the 
most  talked  about  foreign  diplomat  in  this 
country. 

WIRE  FOR  OPTION 

Full  particulars  and  proof  of  first  article  will  be  sent. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PUBUCITY  POWER  IN 
SELLING  FOOD 


This  America  of  ours  tops  the  world  in  number,  variety  and  quality  of  food 
products.  Our  manufacturers  have  invested  millions.  They  employ  thou¬ 
sands.  They  have  called  into  play  inventive  genius,  scientific  skill  and  or¬ 
ganizing  talent  of  the  first  order. 

Behind  this  great  manufacturing  and  selling  mechanism  is  the  dynamic  pow¬ 
er  of  Advertising.  Without  it,  all  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  and  money 
would  have  been  vain.  The  finished  product  must  be  sold.  The  public  must  be 
taught  to  buy.  Advertising  created  the  market  and  made  possible  countless  econ¬ 
omies  in  making  and  marketing  food  products.  To  this  same  powerful  force  the 
industry  must  look  for  its  prosperity  and  expansion. 

Trademark  advertising  is  most  effective  with  readers  of  The  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  who  know  that  branded  goods  are  a  protection.  Indirect  results,  too, 
follow  swiftly.  Important  business  connections  are  represented.  Proprietors  of 
great  hotels,  presidents  of  railroads,  directors  of  public  and  semi-public  institu¬ 
tions  read  The  Evening  Post.  Every  such  man  or  woman  is  likely  to  dictate  a 
menu  which  may  familiarize  thousands  with  the  products  used. 


READERS  WHO  ARE  LEADERS 


Wide-awake  food  manufacturers  know  the* great  value  of  having  as  sponsors 
for  their  goods,  on  every  occasion  when  food  is  a  topic,  all  members  of  the  family 
circle  and  prominent 


PHYSICIANS 
FINANCIERS 
BUSINESS  MEN 
PROFESSORS 


LAWYERS 
MINISTERS 
CLUB  WOMEN 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 


DIETITIANS 

EXECUTIVES 

TEACHERS 


To  win  the  favor  of  this  great  clientele  of  consumers  and  opinion-makers  is 
an  ambition  which  may  well  inspire  any  advertiser.  To  win  it  is  to  multiply  enor¬ 
mously  the  number  of  factors  constantly  working  for  his  success. 


KjeJttr  jgjcrrk 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 
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URGES  LOWER  CASE  HEAD  TYPE 
AS  BETTER  THAN  CAPITALS 

More  Sightly,  Writer  Says,  and  Gives  Larger  Room  for  Text — 
Will  Aid  Reader,  Also,  to  Get  Quick 
Grasp  of  Story 


By  Emil  Gejorgk  Myers 

Newspaper  headlines  relieve,  enliven  and  even  ornament  the  page,  but 
primarily  they  precede  the  text  to  index  or  epitomize  it.  Therefore  the 
proper  headline  is  carefully  worked  out  (or,  better,  in)  to  sound  the  key¬ 
note  of  what  is  to  follow.  It  is  the  acorn  from  which  an  inverted  oak  of  verbiage 
shoots  down  the  page. 

Modern  practice  has  abused  and  corrupted  the  headline.  Not  that  its  chief 
mis.sion  of  indexing  or  foreshadowing  the  body  matter  Is  being  disregarded:  it  Is 
rather  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  display  type  looking  toward  the  grat- 
ilication  of  the  reader's  sen.se  of  fitne.ss  and  his  comfort  that  the  modern  head¬ 
line  sometimes  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired. 


Use  of  Caps  Makes  Hard  Reading 


That  the  point  is  well  taken  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  when  one  con.slders  that 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
tary  is  setting  70  per  cent,  of  its  heads 
In  caps.  Indeed  if  we  reckon  in  news¬ 
papers  whose  heads  are  all  caps,  wlth- 


vestige  of  its  original  beauty  and  in¬ 
dividuality  and  legible  only  In  the 
"near”  .sense  because  of  maltreatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
end  of  extreme  compactne.s3  for  its 
units  In  combination. 


Liberty  Loan 
Well  Beyond 
Five  Billions 

McAdoo  Sutes  Four  Billions 
of  Subscriptions  Will 
Be  Accepted 


Senate  and  House  Will  Take 
Up  the  Roosevelt  Provision 


Considered  Almost  Certain  That  Catt  HaS  an  Idea 
Measure  Will  Be  Laid  «  .  r*  i  t\ 

Before  President.  Th^t  Real  Democracy 

-  Begins  at  Home  First 


Final  Returns  to  Be 
Made  November  12 


Elnlisted  Men  in  the  Navy  to 
Buy  Over  Seven  Mill¬ 
ions  of  Bonds 


Disbrowinthe 
Racing  Game 

Dirt  Track  Champion  to  Got' 
Bride's  Content  to  Again 
Defend  the  Title 


Mascot  at  Upton 
Goes  on  Warpath 

Kaiser  Bill,  I  Cempaoy's  Cast, 
Damages  Auto  and  Smashes 
Windows  in  Barracks. 


Americans  Leave 
Holland  Today 


First  Ship  Out  Since  January 
Carries  343  Women 
and  Children. 


House  Passes 
Wilson’s  Navv 
Bill,  281  to  50 

Clause  Giving  Discretion  to 
President  Is  Inserted  by 
the  Help  of  Republicans 


250  Americans  Leave 
Holland  on  Noordam 

First  Steamer  Out  Since  March 
Carries  343  Women  and 
Children  Aboard. 


Grain  Exchanges 
of  Country  Act  to 
End  Speculation 

Fix  Wheat  Price— Prevent  Buy¬ 
ing  on  Gamble — Delegates 
to  Extend  Embargo. 


For  §5,000  Stakes 
On  Empire  Gty 
Gird  for  Summer 


Says  America  Cannot  Advance 
Popular  Rule  Until  It 
Reforms  Itself. 

City  Fathers  Lay 
Plan  for  Registry 
Day  on  June  Fifth 

Frank  Mann,  Boxer, 

Is  Declared  a  ‘‘Pro” 

Mayor  Shows  Unions 
Are  for  the  Gary  Plan 


J,  Waldo  Smith  Chosen  as 
Highway  Commissioner 


Jersey  Deadlock  Broken 

Pierson  Chosen  Speaker  of'tbc 
Assembly  by  Lot 

Work  to  Aid  Negro  Is 
Told  by  Urban  League 

Annual  Report  Shows  20,000 
of  Race  Were  Pul  in  Good 
Positions  During  1918 


Secret  Treaties  an  Issue 


Boy  Captures  Eagle 
After  Furious  Battle 


The  Alother’s  Morale  Destroyed 

SOMETHI.NG  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE 

Every  Community  Should  Make  the  Path 
ot  Mothers  Much  Easier 


SiiowiNij  \'ARiors  Stvlls  of  IIiiAos  Set  hv  Machinb 


out  including  the  second  and  succeed¬ 
ing  banks,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
the  percentage  of  offenders  in  this  re¬ 
spect  w'ould  jump  to  95;  and  they  are 
offenders. 

Caps  make  hard  reading — especially 
in  hands  that  must  condense  and  con- 
den.se  as  must  the  newspaper  compos¬ 
itor’s.  To  this  same  necessity  for  con¬ 
densation  is  due  the  occasional  linotype 
or  typefounder’s  face  bereft  to  the  last 


The  reader  pays  the  bills — in  the  sum 
of  his  injured  sense  of  fitness  and  the 
tax  upon  his  eyesight  and  receptivity. 

Is  there  any  rule  of  rhyme  or  reason 
by  which  newstpaper  headlines  should 
be  set  in  caps?  Certainly  there  is  none 
with  which  reason  has  the  bare.st  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance.  Somebody  intro¬ 
duced  the  practice  after  the  linotype 
had  come,  and  with  it  the  larger  news¬ 
paper — the  page  “elbow  room,”  not  only 


on  which  to  print  more  news,  but  also 
to  caption  each  item.  There,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  the  sole  leg  the  headline  of  caps 
has  to  stand  on. 

Again.st  this  bad  habit  that  crept  in 
and  took  hold  there  is  many  a  reason. 
We  have  pictured  the  important  counts 
against  setting  newspaper  headlines  all 
in  caps — by  picturing  more  effectively 
.set  headlines.  It  is  hard  to  outdo  the 
effect  of  the  natural.  Here  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  natural  (caps  and  lower  case) 
.settings,  excellent  in  typography.  They 
are  sightly.  To  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
familiarity  with  the  irregular  parallelo¬ 
grams  of  their  word-forms  makes  them 
grateful  and  easy  to  read. 

Increases  Available  Space 

Aside  from  what  such  settings  can 
do  toward  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  page,  and  thus  heightening  its  power 
to  invite  or  “pull”  the  reader  into  pe¬ 
rusing  its  columns,  they  are,  economi- 
catty,  better  settings.  With  them  smaller 
type  can  be  used  in  the  first  bank  at  a 
gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  Impressive- 
ne.ss.  This,  of  course,  increases  tlie  space 
available  for  body  matter,  an  argu¬ 
ment  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  at  any 
time,  and  of  unusual  weight  in  these 
days  when  the  publisher  is  confronted 
by  a  constantly  rising  paper  market. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  hc.ads  shown 
are  set  almost  entirely  in  Roman.  Italics 
make  harder  reading  and  really  sig¬ 
nify  nothing  to  warrant  their  usage, 
unle.ss  employed  with  discretion  on  a 
woman’s  page,  or  in  their  proper  con¬ 
nection  with  the  .setting  of  feature 
.stories. 

One  further  point  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fa.shion  in  newspaper  headlines.  In 
making  up  form.s,  the  third  and  fourth 
Iianks  of  three  or  four  bank  heads  are 
not  Infrequently  dropped.  This  alter¬ 
native,  known  to  the  trade  as  “freak¬ 
ing,”  leaves,  say,  a  first  bank  or  three 
lines  in  condensed  caps;  a  second  line 
of  ten  or  twelve  point  lower  case  and — 
a  black  smudge  on  the  page. 


I>o  much  freaking,  and  your  page 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  tattooed  by  some¬ 
one  who  either  bungled  the  job  or  per¬ 
petrated  a  hit  of  spite  work.  This  Is  not 
true  of  the  settings  illustrated  and  ad¬ 
vocated  here.  Even  a  four-decker  of 
caps  and  lower  ca.se  admits  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  all  banks  save  the  first  at  what 
Ls,  comparatively  speaking,  a  trivial 
sacrifice. 

Since  It  Is  generally  accepted  by  the 
profession  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  contributing  factors  In  the  success 
of  the  given  newspaper,  the  headline  is 
a  ripe  subject  for  more  of  the  refining 
influence  due  to  study  than  is  now  Its 
portion.  As  a  nation,  we  absorb  the 
contents  of  our  printed  matter  through 
spectacles.  Surely  our  dailies  should 
be  alive  to  the  advantages  of  diligent 
catering  on  their  part  to  the  visual  ap¬ 
preciation  and  comfort  of  the  reader. 


SEES  GREATER  POWER  FOR  PRESS 


Political  Activity  of  Brititih  Papers  Sig¬ 
nificant,  Says  C.  W.  Barron 

“If  the  idea  for  a  league  of  nations 
works  out  successfully,  I  make  bold  to 
predict  that  the  present  political  and 
newspaper  situation  in  England  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which 
contests  for  dominion  and  rival  ideas 
will  be  waged  through  gigantic  news¬ 
paper  operations  of  which  we  are  now 
only  in  the  beginning,”  writes  C.  W. 
Barron,  publisher  and  manager  of  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  under  the  heading  of  "Rulers  of 
England  and  War  Finance.” 

Mr.  Barron  recently  returned  from 
England,  where  he  met  and  discussed  the 
future  financial  and  business  situation 
with  tlie  leading  men  of  that  country. 
“The  London  political  newspaper  strug¬ 
gle,”  he  continues,  “should  be  carefully 
watched  by  all  students  of  the  political 
future  of  the  United  States,  for  wh«n  It 
comes  to  strife  and  riot  by  printer’s  ink 
the  United  States  can  outdo  the  field.” 


‘‘America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency” 


This  permanent  Weekly 
'  Business  Man’s  Page  secur- 
1  ed  among  non-regular  ad- 
I  vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
(t  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year  —  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
I  annually  in  new  business, 
I  which  the  paper  would  not 
I  otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
I  — it  has  made  new  adver- 
^  tisers  and  helped  circula- 
I  tion  —  it  has  luded  the 
,  paper  in  being  recognized 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 


Contracts  with  the  stdver- 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


Traveling! 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Representative  sent  anywhere  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  yearly  Gold  out¬ 
put  of  dll  the  mines  of 
Alaska  does  not  begin 
to  equal  the  annual  sum 
of  cost  for  caring  for 
the  SUMMER  VISIT¬ 
ORS  to 

New  England 

New  England  itself  is  thickly 
populated,  —  industrial  centers 
expanding  into  almost  continu¬ 
ous  towns  and  villages.  Those 
peaceful  havens  of  political 
equality  are  often  hidden  away 
in  the  valleys,  or  perched  upon 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  or  thrust 
out  on  the  end  of  a  point  of 
land  in  some  salt  water  cove. 

The  great  daily  newspaper  circulation 
in  New  England  enables  National 
Business  to  advertise  to  all  of  them  in 
detail. 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWS  PAPERS 


M  ASS ACH  USETTS— Population,  8,605,522. 


Net  Paid 

2,600 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  Advertiser  and  Amer- 

ican . 

...(S)  327,575 

.36 

.35 

Boston  American . 

...(E)  358,544 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

(ME)  288,216 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Globe  . 

...(S)  320,060 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Post . 

,..(M)  540,606 

.46 

.46 

Boston  Post  . 

...(S)  365,287 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . 

...(E) 

50,650 

.15 

.16 

Boston  Transcript  .... 

..  (E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River  Herald  . . . 

...(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News 

..(E) 

6,140 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . . 

...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02016 

Haverhill  Gazette  . .  . . 

..  (E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

13,562 

.050 

.042 

l.ynn  Telegram-News 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Imwell  Courier-Citizen 

.(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

- 

Mercury . 

.(ME) 

25,307 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gazette  _ 

••  (E) 

29,625 

.07 

.05 

MAINE — Population,  762,787. 

Portland  Express  .... 

..  (E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram  ... 

...(S) 

21,626 

.046 

.035 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  591,216. 

Pawtucket  Times  . (E)  23,146  .06  .04 

Providence  Bulletin  . (E)  64,208  .12  .12 

Providence  Journal  ...(M*S)  34,299  .075*10  .075*10 

Providence  Tribune  ....  (E)  28,166  .07  .07 

Westerly  Sun  . (E)  4,252  .021  .021 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter (E)  10,876  .043  .029 

VERMONT— Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times . ..(E)  6.613  .017  .0143 

Burlington  Daily  News  ..(E)  8,750  .025  .02 

Burlington  Free  Press  ..(M)  11,226  .025  .025  , 

CONN  ECTICUT— Population,  1,1 14,756 
Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  .  (M&E)  43,4.34  .0850  .07 

Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  11,092  .04  .025 

Hartford  Courant  . (MS)  24,745  .06  .05 

Hartford  Times  . (E)  34,769  .06  .06 

New  Haven  Register  ..(ES)  25,389  .OO-j-  .045 

New  London  Day  . (E)  11,064  .03  .025 

New  London  Telegraph  ..  (M)  4,830  .0128  .0128 

VVaterbury  Republican  .(MS)  12,405  .035*  .026 

tRate  on  2,800  lines.  *Rate  on  3,500  lines. 
Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918._ 


Over  5,000  jobbers  in  all  lines  and  thousands  of  well-rated  retailers  sim¬ 
plify  the  matter  of  distribution. 

Close  work  here  is  highly  profitable  when  supported  by  daily 
newspaper  advertising. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


J.  A.  Kichards  Company,  Inc,  9  Ekist 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Has  been 
p.ppointed  advertising  agent  for  Simms 
Magneto  Company  and  the  Monroe  Cal¬ 
culating  Machine  Company,  both  of 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Victor  C.  Brettspraak  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Placing  advertising  for  Ideal  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Chicago,  and  for  a  product 
tailed  “Go7.it,”  made  by  Pacific  Manure 
and  F'crtilizer  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  Ltd.,  Lums- 
t)en  Building,  Toronto.  Placing  copy 
for  "Old  Squire”  tobacco  for  Tuckett, 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Baker  Acency,  Ltd.,  184  Bay  Street, 
Toronto.  Placing  advertising  for  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Company  and  Selden 
Trucks. 

Brandt  Agency,  Hartford  Building, 
Chicago.  Placing  mail  order  copy  in 
newspapers  for  the  Commonwealth  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  Chicago. 


OPPOSE  DAKOTA  PRINTING  LAW 


Anti-Nonpartisan  League  Publishers  Will 
Get  No  Official  Advertising 

St.  Pavi,,  Minn.,  March  25. — The 
printing  bill  pas.sed  by  the  "Nonparti¬ 
san”  North  Dakota  Legislature  and 
signed  by  Governor  EVazier  has  created 
bitter  opposition  throughout  the  State. 
William  Langer,  the  Attorney-General, 
pronounces  it  "undemocratic  and  un- 
American”  and  a  similar  opinion  is  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  the  State  Treasurer,  State 
Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Under  the  new  law  a  State  printing 
board,  composed  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Commission,  will  designate 
one  official  newspaper  in  each  county 
for  the  publication  of  legal  and  official 
matter  of  every  description.  This 
law,  the  pet  mea.sure  of  J.  Wells  Brin- 
ton,  head  of  the  Nonpartisan  League 
newspaper  organization,  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  ap¬ 
proval  or  rejection  at  a  referendum. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  deal  a  death 
blow  to  200  independent  newspapers  of 
North  Dakota.  The  Omnibus  Appropri¬ 
ation  bill,  carrying  $4,100,000  for  the 
ensuing  two  years — the  largest  in  the 
hi.story  of  the  State — and  a  Senate  bill 
which  gives  the  people  of  each  county 
the  right  to  select  an  official  newspaper 
by  ballot  In  1920,  were  also  signed  by 
the  Governor,  who  vetoed  all  other 
newspaper  bills. 

Tlie  printing  bill  gives  the  Printing 
Board  power  to  distribute  over  $300,000 
a  year  in  patronage.  The  official  paper 
is  made  the  sole  legal  organ  for  bank 
statements,  court  services,  and  all  klnd.T 
of  corporation  reports.  In  addition  to 
public  official  printing. 


Staff  Additions  on  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Three  Minneapolis  Tribune  editori.ol 
men,  who  were  in  service,  have  just  re¬ 
turned  to  their  old  positions.  They  are 
Frank  F’aude,  news  editor,  who  re¬ 
sumes  his  po.sition  as  head  of  the  night 
copy  de.sk :  Ftobert  Harron,  sport  writer, 
and  Coyle  C.  Tincher,  head  artist.  The 
Tribune  also  added  two  new  memlv^rs 
to  its  editorial  staff  last  week,  namely. 
Miss  May  O'Connell,  from  Grand  F'o,‘l-.s, 
N.  T>.,  and  Ftay  A.  Austin,  from  Duluth, 
on  reporting  and  copy  desk  respectively. 


WORKED  UNDER  OCHS 
AS  CUB  REPORTER 
IN  CHATTANOOGA 


Willis  C.  Belknap 


WII.LIS  C.  BELKNAP  is  serving 
his  second  term  as  president  of 
the  Vermont  Press  Association,  so  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  is  up  to  the 
mark  In  the  work  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  goes  with  that  office. 

Mr.  Belknap  had,  in  his  earlier  years, 
the  advantage  of  working  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Times  when  it  was  under  the  active 
control  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who  now 
directs  the  destinies  of  the  New  York 
Times.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1893, 
just  after,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  he  had  completed  a  course  in 
the  I.iaw  School  of  the  Univer.slty  of 
Michigan  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Michigan  and  of  Tennessee. 

Of  cour.se,  he  had  plea.sant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  so  he 
went  back  there  in  1895,  reporting  for 
the  Bellows  Falls  Times.  Two  years 
later  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  paper. 
He  is  still  its  editor  and  publisher.  One 
paper  was  rot  enough  for  him,  however, 
.so  in  1910  I'C  bought  the  Vermont  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Wind.sor,  and  is  publl.sher  of  that 
paper  also. 

During  his  residence  in  Bellows  Falls 
lie  has  besn  a  bank  director  and  a 
deputy  collector  of  Internal  revenue,  and 
now  repre.sents  his  town  In  the  Vermont 
Legislature. 


“WHY  AN  AUTO  EDITOR?” 


He  Should  Represent  Readers,  Not  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Chicago  Tribune  Says 


“Why  An  Auto  Editor?”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  discourage,  it  says,  the  be¬ 
lief  held  by  some  automobile  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  Tribune  represents  them 
instead  of  the  Tribune’s  readers  and 
should  take  care  that  "nothing  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  automobile  Industry  is 
published.” 

“The  weak  newspaper  which  caters  to 
the  fears  and  prejudices  of  Its  adver¬ 
tisers  Instead  of  to  Its  readers  is  a 
medium  which  is  powerless  to  Influence 
public  opinion  in  any  direction,"  the 
Tribune  booklet  declares.  "The  same 
policy  of  ‘reader  flr.st’  that  prevails  In 
other  Tribune  departments  Is  adhered 
to  in  the  publication  of  editorial  matter 
concerning  automobiles.” 


INDIANA 

An  Exceptional  State 

/ 

IT  is  not  just  to  say  that ‘Indiana  is  a  “typical”  state, 
a  typical  part  of  this  country  of  ours,  for  Indiana 
is  an  exceptional  state. 

Indiana’s  agricultural  value  is  great,  very  great. 
Indiana’s  industrial  value  is  tremendous,  but  Indiana’s 
people  are  great,  tremendous  and  exceptional  in  many, 
many  ways. 

Indiana  is  American  to  the  core.  It  is  a  state  of 
“home  folks”  who  love  their  homes,  and  who  see  to  it 
that  their  homes  are  worthy  of  being  loved. 

In  a  material  way  the  homes  of  Indiana  show  the 
love  given  them.  They  are  homey.  They  are  well 
furnished  with  good  things  that  add  to  comfort.  They 
are  to  be  lived  in,  and  they  are  lived  in. 

Iloosiers  are  proud  of  Indiana,  and  they  are  liberal 
spenders,  for  all  things  that  go  to  make  their  home 
state  worthy  of  all  the  affection  they  have  for  it. 

They  read  home  papers.  They  trade  with  home 
people.  They  are  loyal  to  home  industries.  Advertis¬ 
ing  placed  before  them  through  their  home  publica¬ 
tions  attracts  their  attention. 

These  daily  newspapers,  published  in  Indiana, 
reach  a  great  big  part  of  the  worth-while  people  of  the 
state,  and  can  be  of  great  aid  in  helping  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  secure  a  firm  foothold  in  an  unusual  state. 

<  Circulation  5,000-line  rate 


Anderson  Herald . 

(E) 

5,797 

.0125 

Elkhart  Truth . 

.(E) 

7,164 

.0215 

Evansville  Courier . 

(M) 

22,246 

.04 

Evansville  Courier . 

.(S) 

18,715 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

(M) 

29,000 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.(S) 

24,000 

.05 

Frankfort  Times  . 

(M) 

5,025 

.015 

Indianapolis  News  . 

.(E) 

123,437 

.15 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

(M) 

99,065 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star . 

.(S) 

113,129 

.14 

(M) 

4,889 

.0179 

Lafayette  Courier  . 

.(E) 

8,435 

.02 

Lafayette  Journal  . 

(M) 

10,476 

.02143 

Logansport  Pharos-Reporter . 

(E) 

6,335 

.015 

Muncie  Press . 

.(E) 

9,646 

.01786 

Muncie  Star  . 

(M) 

26,203 

.0425 

Muncie  Star . 

.(S) 

16,006 

.0425 

Richmond  Item . 

(M) 

8,221 

.02 

Richmond  Palladium . 

.(E) 

11,003 

.025 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

(E) 

17,138 

.035 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

.(M) 

26,212 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

.(S) 

18,388 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

.(E) 

25,412 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(S) 

18,870 

.04 

Vincennes  CapitsJ . 

.(E) 

3,210 

.01071 

TotsJ  Daily  Circulation  and  Rate.  . 

s  s  s  s 

448,914 

.70440 

Total  Sunday  Circulation  and  Rate.  .  .  . 

209,108 

.3525 
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BRIEFS 


The  Memphis  Press  reprints,  with 
credit,  the  interview  wiih  Henry  Wood 
which  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pprusher 
rccentiy. 

The  Tammany  Times,  a  New  York 
weekly  periodical,  will  change  its  name 
with  the  issue  of  April  15.  It  is  said 
that  fakers,  claiming  to  be  solicitors  for 
the  paper,  have  tried  to  intimidate  ad¬ 
vertisers,  tiie  name  of  the  publication 
lending  itself  to  their  plans  to  secure 
easy  money. 

The  Tammany  TiMra,  a  New  Yor.'C 
sociation’s  midsummer  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Fort  Wayne  the  latter  part  of 
June,  with  Secretary  Daniels  as  the 
guest  of  honor. 

Miss  Hedwig  Bott  has  som  the  TEa,L 
City  (Ind.)  Journal  to  Louis  Zoercher, 
who  has  consolidated  it  with  the  Tell 
City  News. 

The  I.ndiana  De.mocratic  Edioriai.  As- 
will  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
Bureau  for  Iteplacing  Soldiers,  Sailors 
and  Marines,  thus  saving  the  bureau, 
which  would  have  been .  clo.sed  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  its  maintenance. 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
Lebanon  Journal,  .said  to  be  the  olde.st 
weekly  newspaper  in  Illinois,  on  March 
20.  The  lo.ss  was  plaeed  at  $5,000  by 
J.  E.  Kymer,  editor  and  owner. 

Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  visited 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  March  12  and 
made  a  brief  addre.ss.  He  added  his 
signature  to  the  wooden  panel  which 
will  be  hung  on  the  wall,  containing 
the  autographs  of  many  famous  men 
and  women. 

With  a  spetiai.  edition  of  48  p.vges, 
the  Syracuse  Evening  Journal  marked 
its  eightieth  anniversary  last  week. 
Alexander  T.  Brown,  pre'sident  of  th.-' 
Journal  Company,  received  many  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  anniversary. 

The  si'iiscRiPTioN  list  of  thh  Wauhau 
(Wis.)  Wochenblatt,  German  weekly, 
has  been  .sold  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hel.se  to  the 
Westlieher  Herold  of  Winona,  Minn. 

Hoi'Ston  (Tex.)  Chroniclb  has  pur- 
chased  a  .second  Goss  octuple  pre.s.s,  with 
latest  improvements,  including  color 
fudge,  etc. 

Jackson  vTli.b  (Fua.)  Metropolis  issued 
on  March  8  a  South  American  Trade 
Edition  of  forty  pages. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Ciironict,!;  (founded  in 
1785)  is  reprinting  every  day  news  items 
and  comments  appearing  in  its  Issues 
of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Tri-State 
I.i('ader  expects  to  change  from  a  weekly 
tc  an  afternoon  daily  next  month. 

New  York  Evening  Journal  is  being 
sued  for  $250,000  damages  for  alleged 
libel  by  Nathan  S.  Jonas. 

American  view  that  Ger.man  sub- 
inarine  cal»’es  are  not  war  prizes  has 
been  upheld  by  war  council  in  Paris. 

HoGERS-BRETT-BAKER  f'OMPANY,  CLEVE- 

land,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Rogers-Baker  (’ompany. 

Toledo  Ad  Ch;b  launched  its  B'ifth 
Liberty  Tyj.nn  Campaign  on  March  18. 

George  E.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Orange 
(Cal.)  New.s,  is  reported  missing  from 
his  home. 

Group  of  dealers  united  in  running 
a  two-page  advertisement  on  coffee  in 
the  Pitt.^uirgh  Ix'iider  of  March  20. 

O'Malley  Advertising  &  Selling  Com- 
pany,  Boston,  moved  this  week  to  the 
old  Journal  Building,  262  Washington 
Street. 

Dallas  Pen  Womln  has  invited  the 
Texas  Women’s  Press  Association  to 
hold  Its  convention  in  Dallas  in  May. 


PUBLISHER  IS  BOOMED 
FOR  MINNESOTA’S 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 


Fred  E.  Hadley 


IT  is  within  the  realm  of  po.s.sibllities 
that  Fred  B.  Hadley,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winnebago  (Minn.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  will  go  to  St.  Paul  as  the  Chief 
Executive  of  his  State  after  the  next 
election.  He  is  being  mentioned  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  and  his  friends 
believe  he  not  only  deserves  it  but  will 
get  It. 

With  all  his  newspaper  activitie.s,  Mr. 
Hadley  has  found  time  to  serve  twice 
on  the  Republican  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  has  been  chairman  of  his 
county  committee  several  times.  He 
had  charge  of  the  publicity  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  .Minnesota  la.st  fall. 
Al.so,  Mr.  Hadley  has  been  president  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  Edi¬ 
torial  As.sociation  of  Minnesota  an! 
pre.sident  of  the  Minne.sota  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  He  has  appeared  on 
the  programmes  of  many  editorial  as.so- 
catlon  conventions,  and  is  an  active 
worker  in  publishers’  organizations. 

Mr.  Hadley  was  born  In  California  in 
1880,  and  lived  in  San  Diego  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  Then  he  went 
to  Minnesota,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  Winnebago  High  School  and 
Parker  College.  He  bought  the  Enter¬ 
prise  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  has  conducted  It  ever  since. 


PROVIDE  CANADIAN  OFFICERS 


Newspapers  Develop  Many  of  Dominion’s 
Public  Offirials. 

In  a  lecture  on  "The  Early  Days  of 
.Tournalism  in  Canada,”  given  before  the 
Montreal  Young  Liberal  Association  hjr 
Maurice  Goudrault,  he  pointed  out  that 
over  800  papers  had  been  published  In 
Qusbec  since  the  first  days  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Another  interesting  point  made  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  public  men  in 
this  province  had  been  journalists  and 
it  was  through  their  journalistic  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  that  they  had  entered 
parliamentary  life. 


New  Owner  for  Historic  Weekly 
Albany,  March  25. — The  Freeman’s 
Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper  founded 
in  1808,  was  bought  last  week  by  .\ 
Paul  Cooke,  who  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  The  for¬ 
mer  owners  are  George  H.  Carley  and 
Rowan  D.  Speaker. 


THE  ONLY  WAY 


You  can  reach  all  the  people  of 
Bridgeport  and  vicinity  is  by  placing 
your  Advertising  in  the 

Bridgeport 
Standard  Telegram 

(MORNING) 

Bridgeport  Post 

(EVENING) 

Bridgeport 
Sunday  Post 

(SUNDAY  MORNING) 

They  go  to  practically  every  home 
in  Bridgeport  and  the  thriving 
adjacent  towns  of  Fairfield,  South- 
port,  Westport,  Stratford,  Devon, 
Milford,  Newton,  Long  Hill,  Easton 
and  others.  This  territory  contains 
over  250,000  people.  These  are  all 
intelligent,  prosperous  folks  who  buy 
many  goods  and  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  them.  You  can  win  them  by 
getting  at  them  in  the  right  way.  The 
right  way  is  by  the  use  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Standard  Telegram  (morning), 
Bridgeport  Post  (evening),  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  Post  (morning).  These 
papers  have  kept  pace  with  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  Bridgeport  and 
vicinity,  because  they  stand  by  the 
people  and  are  vigorous  advocates  of 
everything  for  the  public  good. 

To  reach  the  quarter  of  a  million  of 
thrifty,  industrious,  intelligent,  pro¬ 
gressive  people  of  Bridgeport  and 
vicinity,  whose  earnings  annually 
exceed  $150,000,000,  advertise  in  the 

Bridgeport  Standard  Telegram 

(MORM.NG) 

Bridgeport  Post 

(EVENI.X'G) 

Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 

(SI'.MIAY  MOH.MMG) 

For<?lgn  Rf'pretwntatlves ;  JULIUS  MATHEWS  AGENCY 
BoHton — New  York — CbicaKO 

Combined  Daily  Circulation  Exceeda  Any  Other  Connecticut  Publication 


Combined 

Circulation 

50,000 

Members  A.  B.  C. 
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CHURCH  ADS  WIPE  OUT 
NEED  FOR  "BEGGING” 

17,000  Worth  of  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Brought  in  1500,000  to  New 
York  Churrhes,  Says  Dr.  Reisner 
— Just  a  Business  Proposition. 

Fortimni),  Ore.,  March  24. — Dr.  Chris¬ 
tian  Reisner  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
forcmo.st  leaders  in  the  Methodist 
(Ihurch's  centenary  drive  for  $100,000.- 
000,  is  spreading  the  doctrine  of  church 
adverti.sing  through  a  tour  of  the  United 
State.s.  Dr.  Rei.sner,  who  pioneered  in 
putting  church  adverti.sing  in  the 
amu.sement  columns  of  the  New  York 
dailie.s.  believes  that  a  good  cau.se  need 
not  shun  any  company,  so  long  as  the 
cau.se  is  served  thereby,  and  he  is  im- 
pres.sing  this  fact  on  his  audiences. 

“I  would  rather  have  a  crude  bit  of 
adverti.sing  that  catches  the  eye  than 
none  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Reisner  recently 
in  Portland.  "In  New  York  we  spent 
$7,000  in  advertising  in  the  dally  papers 
and  as  a  resuit  $500,000  came  in. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  tlie  church  will 
get  where  we  will  not  take  up  a  sub- 
■scription  or  a  collection  or  use  the  word 
‘beg.’  Advertising  is  literature  put  into 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  people  until 
they  believe  it  is  a  privilege  to  Invest 
in  Cod’s  liberty  bonds. 

"Men  who  play  golf  and  ba.seball  on 
Sunday  will  not  be  as  ready  for  busine.ss 
on  Monday  as  the  men  who  go  to 
church.  You  have  to  make  the  people 
know  that  the  church  Is  doing  business. 
There  is  no  hope  for  this  work  without 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  to  make  people 
Iielieve  this  by  preaching  it  in  the  .shop, 
the  church.  *he  offlce,  or  wherever  we 
find  them.  We  must  even  go  to  greater 
length.s,"  laughed  Dr.  Reisner.  “We 
must  get  our  faces  into  the  papers  even 
though  they  are  very  homely. 

"I  would  rather  be  a  sen.sationallst 
than  a  dead  one.  The  man  who  wilt 
not  create  a  sensation  In  the  Lord’.s 
work  is  producing  something — you  caa 
guess  what.  We  called  tho.se  who  were 
not  for  us  during  the  war  pro-Ger¬ 
mans.” 

URGES  PRESBYTERIANS 
TO  USE  PAID  SPACE 

Direetor  of  Publicity  Believeo  That  Hach 
Church  Should  Provide  Its  Own 
Budget  for  Advertising  in  the 
Newspapers 

t 

"Advertise  in  Kvery  New.spaper — 
Pre.sbyterian  I’ublicity  Pay.s."  This  will 
be  a  slogan  at  the  8es.s.ons  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  As.sembly  in  St.  I^ouls, 
May  15  to  May  23.  James  H.  Wcotan, 
dii-ector  of  publicity  tor  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.  S  A.,  will  ap- 
prar  before  the  General  As.sembly  and 
In  his  annual  report  will  recommend 
that  the  assmebly  endorse  a  sy.stem  of 
local  adv-'rMslng  in  every  community 
where  there  Is  a  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Woof  an  will  ask  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  adopt  as  a  permanent  plan  an  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  in  their  regular 
budgets  every  year,  setting  aside  a  def¬ 
inite  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  display 
advertisements  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Some  churches  are  already  doing  this, 
but  by  no  means  the  majority.  Mr. 
Wootan  takes  the  position  that  space 
In  the  new.spapers  Is  the  most  valuable 


publicity  obtainable.  He  urges  that  the 
Church  ought  to  be  just  as  alert  to 
this  as  any  business  has  been.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Presfbyterian 
Church  as  a  whole  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priation  that  would  covei  the  cost  of 
nation-wide  advertising,  but  by  having 
each  church  take  care  of  its  individual 
share  this  cost  would  be  so  apportioned 
that  it  would  not  be  a  heavy  burden  on 
any. 

Mr.  Wootan  cites  the  example  of  Los 
Angele.s,  where  the  churches  advertise 
niore  heavily  than  the  theatre  and 
where  the  t  hurches  are  invariably  filled, 
many  of  'hem  to  overflowing.  The 
Pref#>yterian.s  of  Los  Angele.s  advertised 
heavily  in  the  local  newspapers  for  a 
recent  conference  of  the  Presbyterian 
New  Era  movement  in  that  city,  and 
as  a  result  thousands  were  turned 
away  from  the  meetings  unable  to  gain 
admittance. 

PROVES  WORTH  OF  CHURCH  ADS 

Dallas  Pastor  Packs  His  Church  Through 
Newspaper  Space  Appeal 

Dallas,  Texas,  March  24. — For  every 
$20  churches  now  spend  for  news¬ 
paper  adverti.sing  they  should  spend  at 
least  $200,  according  to  the  Rev.  A.  N.  S. 
fftubbleblne,  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  addressing  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  I.,eague  on  "Church  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sfubblebine  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  printers’  ink  and  newspaper 
space  to  get  people  to  go  to  church, 
and  he  backs  up  his  faith  with  a  liberal  • 
advertising  budget.  The  re.sults  of  his 
work  in  Dalla.s,  the  Sunday  crowds 
that  hear  him  preach  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  with  which  he  Is  held  by  his 
congregation  furnish  evidence  enough 
to  convince  the  most  .skeptical  that 
new.spaper  adverti.sing  is  good  for  a 
church. 

COLORADO  LIBEL  LAW  CHANGED 

Defence  of  Truth  Must  Show  Motives 
That  Are  Justifiahle 

Dknver,  March  24. — A  new  libel  law 
ha.s  passed  both  hou.ses  of  the  Legi.sla- 
ture  stipulating  that  In  all  civil  actions 
for  libel  the  truth  shall  constitute  a 
complete  defence  only  when  “written 
or  published  with  good  motives  and  for 
ju.stiflable  ends.” 

The  terms  of  the  bill  al.so  .state  spe- 
'•ifically  that  "the  burden  shall  rest  ut>on 
the  defendant  to  prove  the  truth  of  any 
defamatory  matter  alleged  In  the  an- 
.swer  to  be  true,”  whether  the  occasion 
Is  qualifledly  privileged  or  not.  The 
bill  will  be  operative  ninety  days  after 
receiving  the  Governor's  approval. 

“Mickey”  O’Connor  Back  From  War 

Gi,b\klani>,  March  24. — (fharles  O'Con¬ 
ner,  formerly  of  the  Press  and  lately  of 
the  A.  E.  F*.,  is  vi.sltlng  rrtenas  nere. 
He  carries  his  left  arm  In  a  sling. 
“Mickey”  was  a  ".star"  who  carried 
much  of  the  heavy  work  for  the  Press, 
especially  in  civil  and  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  will  spend  six  months  in 
the  army  hospital  in  Washington  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  .shaped  for  up  for  civil 
life  again. 

Give*  Free  Printing  Instruction 

The  Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade- S<'hool 
In  New  York  has  opened  courses  in 
estimating  for  printers  and  typography 
for  advertisers  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  evenings  at  7:30  o’clock.  Courses 
In  proofreading  and  printers’  English 
are  given  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7:30  o’clock.  Both  courses 
are  conducted  by  Arnold  T>‘vitas. 
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Upholds  the 
inanufacturinjc 
average  hir 
the  U.  S.  .\. 

1-3% 

meanwhile 
produces  crops 
worth  $800,000,000. 


Iowa  ranks  2nd  in  the  farm  value 
of  crops. 

It  al.so  nianiifacUires. 

It  adds  $io5,oc)0,cxx)  to  material  values  by  manufactur¬ 
ing.  This  maintains  the  balance  between  city  and 
country. 

Seventeen  cities  with  23%  of  the  state  population  re- 
])ort  76%  of  the  manufacturing-.  And,  as  the  centre  of 
liopulation  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  these 
cities  are  outposts  and  centres  of  trade  and  education. 

They  also  publish  the  daily  papers. 

Each  city  is  metropolis  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  rural  community  —  the  sort  of 
CITY  that  is  the  bulwark  of  Ameri¬ 
can  uplift  and  prosperity. 

You  cannot  advertise  any¬ 
where  to  better  advantage. 


Rate  for 

CtrcuUtlon 

5,000  Unei. 

Boone  News-Republican  .... 

..(E) 

3.795 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

..(M) 

11,385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye  . 

...(S) 

12,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald . 

..(E) 

7,827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. . . .  (E  &  S) 

16,645 

.03 

Davenport  Times  . 

..(E) 

25.927 

.05 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

..(E) 

64.552 

.08 

Des  Moines  Register  & 

1  Tribune . (M  &  E) 

118,180 

.14 

1  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

...(S) 

68,861 

.12 

1  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  (M  &  E) 

16,033 

.04 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald.. 

...(S) 

16,103 

.04 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  & 

Chronicle  . 

. . .  (E) 

9.71 1 

.025 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  8c.  per  line. 

Marshalltown  Times-Republican  (E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette- 

Times  . 

...(E) 

9,428 

.02 

After  April  1st,  1919,  rate  Sc.  per 

line. 

Muscatine  Journal  &  News- 

Tribune  . 

...(E) 

8,298 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

13,530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . 

...(E) 

51.342 

.08 

Waterloo  Courier . 

...(E) 

14,898 

.03 

Government  Statements,  6  months’ 

period,  Oct. 

Ist,  1918. 
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Pennsylvania  May  Cut  Off 
Foreign  Tongue  Press. 

o  o 

Mayor  Approves  Plan  to  Close  Street 
for  Erection  of  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger's  New  Edifice 


Philaoeu'Uia,  March  26. — the  lower 
house  of  the  Pennsylvania  I^igislature 
this  week  passed  a  measure  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  legal  advertising  in 
foreign  language  newspapers.  The 
Senate  will  receive  it  within  ten  days. 

German  papers  will  bj  hit  the  hardest 
if  the  law  *s  finally  enacted.  At  present 
there  Is  a  statute  requiring  that  all  legal 
advertising  ordered  by  the  State  shall 
be  given  to  German  newspapers.  Ital¬ 
ian,  Jewish  and  Polish  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  opposed  the  measure  because  they 
liave  been  sharing  in  a  sniall  degree  in 
the  “handouts.” 

Representative  Bolard  Introduced  the 
re.solution  two  weeks  ago  amid  much 
excitement  among  the  several  factions 
of  the  Legislature.  Patriotism  was  the 
keynote  of  the  proponents  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  Those  who  favored  the  bill  In- 
.sisted  that  failure  of  the  Ix>gi.slature  to 
pass  it  would  be  an  endorsement  of 
foreign  languages  in  .\morica.  Oppo¬ 
nents  pointed  to  the  sincere  and  bene¬ 
ficial  <-fforts  of  the  foreign  i)re.s.s  in  sup- 
l)orting  th.?  .several  war  movements. 


No  one  seems  willing  to  predict  wliat 
the  Senfite  or  the  Governor  will  do. 


Mayor  Smith  has  requested  tlie  clialr- 
man  of  Councils  Finance  t'ommittee  to 
introriuce  i  n  ordinance  .striking  from  the 
city  map  Sansom  Street,  between  Sixth 
ind  Seventh  Streets,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
giamme  of  the  Public  Ledger  Company 
ana  the  Curtis  Puldishlng  Company  to 
erect  a  mammoth  home  for  the  two 
Ledgers  on  Chestnut  Street  from  Sixth 
to  Seventh  Street. 

John  C.  Martin,  general  manager  of 
the  Public  Ledger  Company,  told  Kni- 
TOR  &  Pi’HiJSH  rat’s  correspondent  that 
the  plans  will  cau.se  inconvenience  to 
no  one.  He  siiid  that  practically  nobody 
uses  Sansoin  Street  now  except  the  Cur- 
Ntis  and  Ledger  companies  and  the  ten¬ 
ants  who  occupy  the  buildings  which 
will  be  rsizcd  to  make  way  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  building.  The  Press  and  the 
North  American  are  urging  di.sapproval 
of  the  street  closing. 

John  H.  (Jeraojity. 


May  Buy  Calgary  (Canadian 
Toronto,  March  24. — A  meeting  of  the 
creditors  of  the  defunct  Calgary  Ca¬ 
nadian  takes  place  this  week.  It  Is  un¬ 
derstood  that  an  offer  will  lie  consid¬ 
ered  from  Uo1>l>  Sutherland,  forint  r 
hu.slne.ss  manager  of  the  paper,  for  tlie 
plant,  it  being  his  intention  to  start  a 
new  daily,  to  he  called  the  Calga''y  New.s. 


THE.  VALUE,  OF  TIME 
THE  ^OCCESfSl  OF  PEHSkVEI3»^CE 
THE  PLEAS'UDE  OF  WDKINC^ 
THE  DldNITV  OF  SflWPLICITy 
THE  VODTH  OF  eHXI2?sCTEH 
THE  POVED  OF  lONDiJE^/^ 

THE  mFLUEMCE  OFEXA^LE 
THE  ODLld-ATION  OF  DUTV 
THE  VI9!dO)^OF  ECOiJOUy 
THE  VIRTUE  OF  PATIENCE 
THE  UOy  OF  ORic^iwmc^ 
THE  PROFIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 
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AlS^O  DEWEVDEiR  to  CMiL  OR  S'EM D  TO  THE. 

IviSNiiM’mi  Kioto 

FOR  xijyTHmci' m  the,  lihe.  op  photo  E;>j^R>iym(^ 
TWHTyrPIYE,  yE>J39!  OF  XCCEPTADLE  SfERVICB. 
Qil-Qi5  WILLIXW  ^T.  -  -  'NEVyoPK  CITy 
PhOME??  ^  'VOETH 


Economic  Intensity 
of  Daily  Newspapers  in 

Illinois 

Daily  newspapers  are  just  like  next  door  neighbors. 

They  are  “home  folks,”  regular  visitors,  and  are  so 
neighborly  that  they  are  j.art  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
pef.ple  of  the  coninuinity  in  which  they  are  piil.lished. 

Their  advertising  columns  are  read — and  results 
are  sure.  People  like  to  know  of  the  new  tilings,  and 
the  old  things,  too — and  they  like  to  know  where  those 
things  are  to  be  found. 

Local  merchants  like  to  have  their  stores  linked  up 
with  merchandise  that  they  sell,  and  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship,  of  friendship  and  of  co-operatif.n  is  gener¬ 
ally  produced  by  advertisers  who  go  into  a  town  via  the 
home  town  newspapers. 

These  daily  newspapers  can  do  groat  work  for 
national  advertisers. 

They  are  doing  great  work  for  many  of  them  now. 
'I'licy  reach  the  peoj.lc — and  reach  them  right. 

Twenty-one  “Standard”  magazines  have  a  com- 
hilled  circulation  in  Illinois  of  366,465. 

d'he  combined  advertising  rate  for  the  national  cir¬ 
culation  of  these  twenty-one  magazines  is  $3^.55  per 
agate  line  (which  is  the  only  way  magazine  circulation 
can  be  bought). 

Sixteen  daily  newsj.apers  in  Illinois  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  i,<S34,658. 

The  comhined  advertising  rate  of  these  sixteen 
daily  newspapers  is  $2,174(1  jier  agate  line. 

Per  line  jier  thousand  there  is  a  difference  so  great 
that  compari.sons  are  startling. 

'file  circulation  of  these  sixteen  daily  newspapers 
is  a  little  more  than  five  to  one  against  the  magazines. 

d'lie  advertising  rate  for  these  twenty-one  maga¬ 
zines  is  (|iiitc  a  hit  more  than  seventeen  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  newspapers. 


Magazines 

Circulation 

in  Illinois 

Circulation 
....  1  nno 

.  7,422 

. 

H.vrper’n  . 

MrCliirp’B  . 

WorlipH  Work  .  .  .  . 
Metropolitan  .... 

.  5. 71  t 

. 47.2(10 

.  8,04."> 

.  4  TtJ'f 

Kvorylxaly's  . 

St.  Nicholas  . 

Boy’s  Magazine  . 

_ 1.3.0.3.1 

_ 2.7.50 

_ 14,220 

....  000 

American  Boy  .  .  .  . 

. in  i.Ttj 

Motion  Picture  Magazine 

_ 10.140 

....  8. .156 

Rp<l  Hook  . 24.!»(i:i 

Total  oimilatioii  .'tliU.-.d.", 

Current  Opinion . 

Ratti  per  line  $.T8..'>5 

_ 1.704 

Some  Newspapers  in  Illinois 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

Aurora  Beacon  News  (E) 

16,021 

.04 

.04 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M)  .... 

16,870 

.035 

.035 

Champaign  Daily  Gazette  (E)  .... 

4,338 

.0129 

.0129 

Chicago  American  (E)  . 

.  326,998 

.40 

.40 

'Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (M)  .  . 

.  305,230 

.32 

.28 

'Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (S)  .  . 

.  542,216 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  Journal  (E)  . 

.  112,668 

.24 

.21 

Chicago  Daily  News  (E) . 

.  373,112 

.43 

.43 

Chicago  Post  (E)  . 

55.477 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Commercisd  News  (E)  .  . 

13,966 

.0325 

.03 

Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

Moline  Dispatch  (E)  . 

10,213 

.03 

.03 

Peoria  Star  (E)  . 

.  22,738 

.045 

.04 

Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

8,909 

.025 

.025 

Rockford  Register-Gazette  (E)  ... 

12,514 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 

5,195 

.017 

.017 

Total  Circulation  1,834,658 

Rate  per 

line  $2.1749 
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TO  THE  SATURATION  POINT. 


TH  K  |>rf‘.s«‘nt  fltHxl  of  national  advorti.sinB  has 
dcluKftl  the  inaKazine.s  which  make  a  practice 
of  controIlinK  the  advertisinK  aKencies  which 
»re  siitiject  to  control  and  has  slopped  over  into  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

I^'an  and  hung-ry  publications  in  the  magitzine 
field  are  fattening  t!p  again.  It  looks  as  if  there 
were  <opy  for  every  one. 

.N’aturally  the  newspapers  are  receiving  the  larger 
share  of  the  national  business  going  out.  This  is 
chiefly  l«ecau.s<-  advertisers  are  growing  wiser  as  to 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising. 

“You  mu.st  u.se  our  medium  to  the  saturation 
|M>int,”  .says  the  general  order  of  the  magazine 
•‘exi)ert.s"  to  the  agents  they  control.  Having  ab- 
sorls-d  all  th<-y  can  hold,  they  look  with  greedy 
glances  at  the  copy  flowing  past  them  into  other 
mediums. 

Agents  that  have  .seldom,  if  ever,  thought  of  a 
newspajK-r  campaign  are  .sc-urrying  alx>ut  looking 
for  data  on  newspapers,  rate.s,  market  report.s,  vul¬ 
gar  but  neccs8;iry  details  of  a  campaign  in  the 
dailie.s,  on  the  .signboards  or  in  the  street  cars.  It 
is  too  bad  that  they  are  put  to  .so  much  Ijother  and 
exiK-n.se,  but  the  master  magazines  will  hold  just 
.so  much  .and  no  more! 

We  need  not  worry  alx)ut  the  huge  sums  of 
mon<'y  spent  by  national  advertisers  in  the  new's- 
l>apers — the  primary  force  in  all  .successful  adver- 
ti.sing. 

Newspaper  campaigns  are  conceived  in  common 
.sense  and  is-ared  upon  hard  facts — often  after  sad 
exiK*rience  with  other  forms  of  adverti.sing.  They 
.stand  on  their  own  legs  and  tell  their  own  .stories 
of  succe.ss  or  failure.  They  are  employed  to  sell 
goods  to  the  consumer  and  are  judged  by  known 
result.s.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  advertising, 
a  newspaper  campaign  will  produce  all  that  every 
other  kind  of  advertising  pretends  to  prodiu  e — and 
then  .some. 

We  are  not  denying  the  valuo  of  magazine  adver- 
tii'ing  when  It  is  properly  used.  Its  abuse  is  the 
thing  that  concerns  adverti.sers  and  publishers  alike. 

High-iMjwered  selling  organizations  hypnotize 
many  advertisers  into  u.sing  magazine  .space  In  a 
major  way,  when  as  a  m:itter  of  fact  it  might  be 
profitably  used  in  the  campaign.s  under  discussion 
only  in  a  supplementary  sense,  if  at  all.  In  this 
pressure  game  the  controlled  agency — posing  as  a 
source  of  impartial  information  on  advertising  prob- 
lem.s — joins  the  m.agazine  .selling  organizations  in 
“s<-lling’'  the  trustful  advertiser. 

What  are  the  newspapers  going  to  do  aoout  it? 
Shall  they  provide  nurws  and  guardiiins  for  the 
weak-kneed  agents  who  are  afraid  to  tell  their 
clients  what  is  l)e.st  for  them?  Shall  they  increa.se 
the  commissions  grantesl  to  the  agencies? 

Opinion  among  the  puldishers  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  is  sharply  divided  on  the.se  questions.  It  is 
contended  by  many  that  commis.sions  are  ample — 
that  no  conce.s.sions  in  that  direction  .should  be 
made.  (Mhers  maintain  that  commi.s.sions  should 
made  to  cover  local  advertising  which  is  developed 
as  a  part  of  national  advertising — on  dealer  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  that  in  which  the  manufacturer 
pays  half  the  expense.  This  Includes  the  great  btilk 
of  national  advertising — automobiles,  footLstuffs,  etc. 

Is  not  this  whole  question  of  newspap<‘r  agency 
r«*lation.s  one  for  <-onsideration  by  the  publishers  at 
the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  America;!  News- 
par>er  l»ubli.shera  A.s.so<-lation  ?  Should  not  a  policy 
t)e  adopted  which  will  make  these  relations  more 
congenial  and  profitable  for  both  parties? 

Would  it  not  be  fair  to  require  each  agent  to 
.show  what  fa<-ilities  he  may  have  for  handling  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  accounts — what  he  know.s  al>out 
adverti.sing  in  newspapers — what  his  record  has 
l)een  in  the  matter  of  advi.sing  clients  for  and  again.st 
the  usr-  of  newspapers?  The  magazine  selling  organ¬ 
izations  develop  accounts  and  turn  them  over  to 
chosen  ag»-nt8 — that  they  may  l>e  held  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  as  a  primary  medium.  Why  may  not  the  news- 
paiwrs,  in  developing  accounts,  take  occasion  to 
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ivcommend  agency  .service  of  the  impartial  kind — 
.service  lia.sed  upon  the  gn-atest  pos-sible  advantage 
to  the  ad\-ertiser? 

Newspai»ers  have  no  quarrel  with  an  agent  who  is 
working  .solely  in  the  interest  of  his  clients.  Such 
an  agent  will  advi.se  tho  use  of  mediums  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  develop  the  desin-d  results.  When  this 
IKjlicy  is  followed  the  newspapers  receive,  inevitably, 
the  greater  .share  of  an  apr>ropriation. 


have  no  responsibility  in  this  direction.  This  work 
has  l>een  done  by  experienced  railroad  advertising 
men,  acting  in  unison  with  agents  of  e.stabllshed  rep¬ 
utations.  The  li.sts  have  be'en  closed.  No  solicitation, 
it  is  said,  can  change  their  makeup.  If  your  news¬ 
paper  does  not  secure  any  of  this  busino.s.s,  do  not 
let  that  fact  obscure  for  you  the  large  significance 
of  the  progres.sive  policy  now  entered  upon.  This 
special  campaign  is  important  only  because  It  marks 
the  big  forward  .step.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  a  long 
list  of  campaigns  in  which  the  Government  will  es¬ 
tablish  intimate  contact  with  the  people.  It  should 
mark  the  end  of  the  donation  policy. 

All  this  will  be  accompli.shed  if  the  publishers  of 
the  country  unite  in  keeping  Government  adverti.sing 
OUT  OK  POMTIOS! 


MR.  PRAEGER’S  LETTER 


The  thing  of  lir.st  importance  to  all  newspapers — 
and  to  all  adverti.sing  agent. s — is  this:  That  every 
worth-while  campaign  of  national  ad\'ertising  should 
PAY.  There  never  was  and  never  will  be  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  “gamlih'.s"  in  advertising — for  "adventures” 
which  may  wreck  iMdentially  u.seful  enterpri.ses.  The 
adverti.sing  wrecks  are  alw.iys  due  to  liad  planning, 
bad  advice.  The  agencies  carry  a  great  load  of 
responsildlity — and  so  do  the  newspapers. 

In  the  intere.sts  of  all  concerned — advertiser,  agent, 
the  new.spaiMir  and  the  puldic — should  not  the  agent 
who  has  degenerated  into  a  cuckoo  for  the  maga¬ 
zines  l)e  placed  in  the  spotlight? 


(;reat  new.s. 

HE  first  .step  toward  the  e.stabli.shment  of  a 
policy  of  pai<l  advertising  by  the  Government 
has  l>een  taken  in  tlie  prtjvision  that  has  ju.st 
la-en  made  for  a  campaign  in  the  new.spai)ers  and 
magazines  by  the  I'nited  States  Kailroad  Admin- 
i.st  ration.  •  I 

The  .step  has  l»een  taken  in  the  face  of  quaverihgs 
and  quiverings  at  Wa.shington — for  in  official  circles 
at  the  capital  there  has  long  l)een  a  conviction  that 
the  Government  would  never  lie  able  to  buy  adverti.s¬ 
ing  on  a  busine.ss  Isisi.s.  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  committing 
the  nation  to  the  donation  plan  in  advertising  the 
great  bond  issues,  a.s.signed  as  his  reason  the  belief 
that  if  the  tJovernment  .should  buy  advertising  it 
would  be  nece.s.sary  to  purcha.se  space  in  every  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  land,  without  discrimination.  Otherwise, 
as  he  saw  it,  pultiishers  who  might  be  overlooked 
would  at  once  start  trouble  through  their  repre.sen- 
tatives  in  Gongre.ss,  demanding  their  share  of  the  i^at- 
ronage — the  logical  inference  being  that  if  they  did 
not  receive  all  they  lielieved  them.selves  entitled  to 
they  would  attack  the  .administration's  policies  and 
ham|M>r  the  Government  in  its  war  tasks. 

This  apprehen.sion  on  Mr.  McAdoo’s  part  was  not 
well  founded,  but  it  prevailed  witli  him — and  influ- 
eiiccsl  a  vital  governmental  policy.  It  has  not,  appar¬ 
ently,  occurred  to  the  Washington  mind  that  Senators 
and  Uepre.sentatives  are  not  classed  .as  .advertising 
solicitors — that,  indeed,  most  newspapers  would  scorn 
to  re.sort  to  political  pres.sure  in  order  to  sell  .ad¬ 
verti.sing  space.  The  newsp.aper  which  docs  adopt 
such  tactics  opens  its  c.ause  to  suspicion.  Newspa- 
I>er  space  which  cannot  be  marketed  without  the  use 
of  a  political  club  is  space  without  commercial  value. 

As  to  this  initial  c.ampaign  it  must  be  remembered 
that  officials  of  the  Government  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  mediums  to  be  u.s<d,  and 
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Hon.  otto  I'KAEGEll,  Second  Assl.stant  Post- 
ma.ster-General,  in  a  communication  to  Eniroi! 
&  Pi'Hi.isHER,  presented  in  this  is.sue,  tells  of  the 
Department's  war-time  handicaps,  and  scathingly 
indicts  the  Railroad  AdniinLstration  for  a  refusal  of 
cooperation  with  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  confirm¬ 
ing  in  a  general  way  the  contentions  of  publishers 
that  the  second-cla.ss  mail  service  during  the  war 
period  had  failed  to  function  with  even  tolerable 
efficiency. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  one  bninch  of  tho  Fedor.al 
Government  should  find  it  necessary  to  ignore  an¬ 
other — and  a  closely  related — branch.  That  tlie 
Railroad  Administration  has  deliberately  set  about 
to  hamper  and  cripple  the  Po.st  Office  Department 
is  hardly  credible.  Rut  that  this  has  lieen  the  effect 
of  railway  policies  is  apparent  from  the  facts  cited 
by  Mr.  Praeger  and  the  complaints  voiced  through 
Editor  &  Pi:bi,ish!3r  by  the  newspaper."*  of  the  country. 

That  the  Po.stma.ster-General  has  realized  the 
.seriousness  of  this  failure  to  cooperate  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  officials  is  shown  by  his  reque.st, 
made  in  his  report  of  la.st  November,  for  legislation 
making  it  illegal  to  start  a  train  before  the  mail  had 
been  loaded  or  unloaded.  The  Congrc.ss,  bu.sily  en¬ 
gaged  with  political  enterprises,  gave  no  heed. 

If  it  had  been  the  .studied  purpose  of  the  railway 
officials  to  render  governmental  control  of  tho  roads 
odious  they  could  scarcely  have  found  more  effec¬ 
tive  methods  to  attain  that  result.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  in  war  or  peace  times-^no  excuse  based  upon 
an  operating  rea-son  or  upon  any  busine.ss  reason — 
for  railroad  .schedules  to  be  so  arranged  that  con¬ 
nections  at  junction  points  are  rarely  made.  These 
railway  officials  are  not  stupid  men.  They  are 
shrewd  and  practical.  We  have  heard  no  outbursts 
of  enthusia.sm  on  their  part  for  Government  control. 
The  deduction  is  not  hard  to  make. 

Mr.  Praeger,  thus  far,  makes  an  excellent  ca.se  for 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Hut  he  pa.ssiis  over 
.somewhat  lightly  the  complaints  of  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  his  clerical  forces.  In  the  letters  from 
publishers,  recently  published,  it  was  charged  tliat 
bundles  were  carried  beyond  their  de.stlnatlon,  to  be 
returned  on  later  trains  after  their  commercial 
value  had  vanished.  This  had  happened  with  sucli 
regularity  that  it  denoted  a  lack  of  sufficient  or  of 
efficient  clerical  help  in  the  mail  cars. 

Mr.  Praeger  says  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  trained 
men  left  the  .service  for  war  tasks  or  to  engage  in 
more  profitable  work  elsewhere.  The  clerical  force 
is  now  fully  recruited  and  the  new  men  gaining  in 
efficiency  rapidly,  he  says.  He  a.s.serts  that  the  pay 
is  higher  and  the  hours  of  work  are  shorter  than 
ever  before. 

This  is  gratifying.  Hut  the  jirospect  for  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  former  efficiency  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  would  be  brighter,  in  the  opinion  of  men 
familiar  wih  condition!*,  if  the  work  were  made 
more  attractive  to  high  grade  men — if  it  offered  a 
.s!»tisfactory  life  vocation,  with  a.ssured  protection 
from  political  shakeups  and  petty  tyrannies. 

The  Chicago  Daily  New.s  now  permits  the  u.se  of 
display  type — outline  DeVInne,  up  to  twenty-four 
point — in  the  clas.sifled  columns.  The  innovation 
serves  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  type-packed  clas.si¬ 
fled  pages,  yet  pre.serves  the  distinctiveness  of  this 
<da.s.s  of  adverti.sing. 
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PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the 
Nation,  is  back  in  Paris  after  a  week’s 
ol>servation  of  conditions  in  (Jerniany, 
on  which  he  made  a  report  to  tiie  Amer¬ 
ican  Peace  Commissioners,  predicting  a 
great  IJolshevik  uprising  in  Germany, 
due  to  hunger  and  Idleness. 

John  J.  Ahern,  city  editor  of  the  S*. 
Paul  Daily  News,  gave  a  dinner  to  tne 
editorial  staff  a  few  nights  ago. 

('harley  Hall,  formerly  of  the  IJallat 
(Texas)  Times-Herald,  is  now  holding 
the  position  of  sporting  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

John  Knott,  cartoonist  for  tne  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News,  is  condng  into 
the  limelight  as  a  "chalk  talker." 

Clarence  G.  Livengood  of  the  South 
Hend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  Miss  Ruth 
Cohn  were  married  March  19. 

Leon  Brown  has  returned  to  the  Des 
Moines  Regl.ster  and  Tribune  to  l)uild  up 
a  State  news  department  and  general 
news  agency. 

William  Bank.s,  jr.,  who  has  l)een 
.spending  the  pa.st  four  months  in  Lou¬ 
don  and  Paris  as  special  correspondent 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  has  returned  to 
the  staff  of  editorial  writers.  His  place 
as  news  editor  has  been  taken  by  Harry 
Anderson. 

Arthur  B.  Sherman,  managing  editor 
of  the  Brockton  Times,  has  resigned  to 
go  into  other  business. 

John  F.  Shannon,  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  (Ga.)  News  and  dean  of  the 
north  Georgia  press,  has  returned  home 
from  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  a  training  school  established  an  1 
operated  by  the  National  War  Board. 

Harold  Howland,  associate  editor  of 
the  Independent,  New  York,  returned 
from  Kurope  last  Saturday. 

Robert  (Bull)  Smith,  a.ssistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
and  George  C.  Barton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  New.s,  acco-n- 
panied  the  Minneapolis  baseball  team 
to  Houston,  Tex.,  last  week,  for  i's 
spring  training  season. 

Fred  Ranney  has  resigned  as  night 
city  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
to  join  the  St.  Paul  I>aily  New.s.  Ka-1 
Arnold  takes  his  place  on  the  Tribune. 

Miss  Irene  Collins  has  left  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune’s  .society  department 
to  go  into  trade  paper  work.  Her  place 
has  been  taken  by  Miss  Frances  Sexton, 
a  former  Tribune  employee. 

Ralph  T.  Works,  at  one  time  a  pitcher 
with  the  Detroit  American  Ijcagiio 
Ba.sel)all  Club  and  later  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Reds,  has  joined  the  sport  staff 
of  the  St.  I.ouis  Republic. 

C.  Gordonsmith,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Montreal  Herald,  has  re.signed  his  posi¬ 
tion.  .\fter  a  two  month.s’  holiday  he  will 
take  a  post  on  the  Montreal  Weekly 
Star.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  in.stant 
his  editorial  a.s.sociates  of  the  Herald 
pre.sented  him  with  a  set  of  brass  articles 
for  desk  use. 

Charles  Bateman,  copy  editor,  has 
left  the  San  Franci.sco  Chronicle  for  the 
Portland  Telegram. 

Don  H.  Upjohn,  for  ten  years  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Portland  Oregonian  at 
the  State  capital,  and  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  Middle  We.stern  paper.s.  has 
l)een  apiwinted  private  secretary  to  B<n 
Olcott,  the  new  Governor  of  Oregon. 

Roy  Gibbon.s.  for  .several  months  court 
reporter  for  the  (leveland  New.s.  has 
joined  the  .staff  of  the  Press  and  Is  doing 
general  work. 


l>jiwrence  Harris  is  now  editing  the 
New  York  Tribune’s  "Colorgraphic" 
.supplement. 

Kdward  It.  Tilton,  former  Boston 
newspaperman,  died  in  We.st  Roxbury, 
Muss.,  J.Iarch  8. 

Frank  Ward,  of  Columbus,  has  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
succeeding  Lucas  Beecher,  who  is  going 
to  South  America  to  write  a  series  of 
foi-eign  trade  articles. 

Lieut.  Heetor  Turnbull,  l^.  S.  A.,  for¬ 
mer  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tril)une,  was  married  March  18  cn  his 
return  from  France  with  the  Twenty- 
.sevenlh  Division  to  Miss  Dianche  I^a.sky. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Wiiliam  R.  Hear.st  and  Mrs.  Hearst 
were  called  to  San  Francisco  Wednes- 
<lay  by  the  serious  iilness  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  mother. 

A.  J.  Frankiand,  advertising  .nanager 
of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette, 
expects  to  spend  the  next  six  weeks  la 
and  around  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
his  paper. 

Solomon  Hershenow,  of  the  ccoun".- 
ing  department  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  adverti.sing  department. 

Major  Leslie  G.  Nildack,  publisher  of 
the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  h’.s 
returned  to  his  home  after  nine  montl'..s’ 
.service  in  war  and  new.spaper  work  in 
the  Fast  ;ind  abroad. 

Gov.  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  owner  of 
the  Springfield  and  Dayton  News,  came 
to  New  York  this  week  to  welcome  home 
the  returning  soldiers  from  his  State. 

William  Brennan,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Worcester  Telegrai-i 
has  joined  the  advertising  .staff  of  the 
Boston  American. 

P.  D.  Ross,  publisher  of  the  Ottaw.i 
(Ont.)  Journal,  is  holidaying  at  Hot 
Spring.s. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

.To.seph  J.  Borgatti,  president  of  the 
New  England  Foreign  Language  Service 
of  the  O’Malley  Advertising  and  Selling 
Company,  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  foreign 
language  branch  of  the  New  England 
IJberty  Loan  Committee  for  the  Victory 
T>oan  drive. 

Capt.  Roliert  C.  Ix)wry  has  opened  .a 
puldicity  office  in  Dallas  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Oren. 

John  E.  Raine,  pre.sident  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Adverti.sing  Club,  is  celebrating  his 
tiirthday  to-day.  His  associates  have 
been  working  to  present  him  with  ,a  list 
of  500  new’  members  as  a  gift. 

E.  Clarke  King,  former  classified  ad¬ 
verti.sing  manager  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
clas.sifled  department  of  the  Argus. 
King  recently  returned  from  service. 

Horace  Iv.  Hevenor,  former  Albany 
Journal  advertising  .solicitor,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  St.  Mihlel  .sector,  has 
returned  with  his  wound  all  healed, 
and  Is  taking  charge  of  the  De  Rouville 
Adverti.sing  Agency  in  Albany  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

Herbert  S.  Gardner,  president  Gardner 
Advertising  Company,  and  B.  E.  Chap- 
pelow,  pre.sident  Chappelow  Advertising 
('ompany,  have  been  made  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
ti.sing  Sul)divi.sion  of  the  St.  I^ouis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Harry  Bunlick,  formerly  adverti.sing 
manager  of  the  Glidden  Varnish  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  ju.st  returned  from  over¬ 
seas  .service  with  the  Royal  ITylng 
Corps;  John  E.  Finneran,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Western 


Farmer,  Portland,  Ore.;  J.  E.  McCauley, 
formerly  with  Sy.stem,  and  W.  Ralph 
Moore,  formerly  with  Armour  &  Co.,  an; 
recent  additions  to  the  .staff  of  the  Gard- 
n<‘r  .Adverti.sing  Company,  St.  Louis. 

O.  E.  Life,  of  the  publicity  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Tru.st  Company, 
and  O.  A.  I.,ife,  advertising  manag«'r  of 
the  Multiplex  Fixture  Company,  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  .-Ad  Club  of 
St.  Louis.  They  are  twins. 

-Addi.son  P.  Jenning.s,  who  was  for 
several  years  assl.stant  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Sharpies  Stparator  ('om- 
'pany,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  for  the  Knickerl)ocker  Motor 
Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'. 

A.  W.  Peterson,  publisher  of  the 
Waterloo  ( la.)  Courier  and  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  I’ress  Association, 
spoke  before  the  Rctaii  Merchants  As- 
.sociation  of  his  city  .March  19  on  •■A<1- 
vcrtifilng.’’  His  advice  was  so  well  re¬ 
ceived  that  one  of  the  large.st  wiiole.sale 
concerns  in  Waterloo  ordered  1,0()0 
copies  of  it  printed  to  send  out  to 
ail  its  deaiers  in  Iowa. 

Lieut.  Carl  E.  Shumway,  I’cleased  from 
active  duty  in  the  navy,  has  resumed 
work  with  the  Franklin  1*.  Shumway 
Company,  adverti.sing  agents.  Boston. 
He  is  a  director  in  this  company. 

Edward  Woiff,  advertising  manager 
for  the  David  .Adier  &  Sons  (’lothing 
Company  ("Coliegian  Clothe.s”),  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  guest  of  honor  and  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  tir.st  of  a  series  of 
round  table  conferences  on  advertising 
and  selling  which  will  be  conducted  at 
frequent  intervals  by  the  newly  created 
Advertising  Divi.sion  of  the  Milwaukee 
Association  of  Commerce. 

W.  H.  Hinton  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  illustrators  of  the  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hinton  is  nationally  familiar  as  the 
creator  of  such  well-known  advertis¬ 
ing  characters  as  Velvet  Joe,  Colonel 
Dixie,  and  others. 

William  D.  Ager  of  Harrods,  Ltd., 
I>ondon  and  Buenos  Aires,  has  taken 
up  his  headquarters  in  New  York,  with 
offices  at  225  Fifth  Avenue. 

V.  E.  Pratt,  formerly  adverti.sing 
manager  of  the  American  Druggists 
Syndicate,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
.similar  position  with  the  McKesson  & 
Robl)ins  chemical  firm.  New  York. 


PRISONER  OF  GERMANS 
FOR  I  MONTHS,  BUT 
RETURNS  TO  OLD  JOB 


Sergeant  A.  W.  A.  Stuck,  who  .some 
time  ago  was  reported  mi.ssing  in  action 
in  France,  has  just  returned  to  New 
A’ork. 

Ju.st  as  .soon  as  he  is  di.scharged  from 
the  service,  which  he  expects  will  be 
in  a  week  or  so,  Sergeant  Stuck  will  re¬ 
sume  his  duties  where  he  left  off  In 
the  New  York  office  of  Gilman  &  Nicoll. 

Sergeant  Stuck  was  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  River  Vesle  near  Ch&teau- 
Tliierry  when  his  detachment  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Germans  and  taken 
pri.soners.  He  went  into  action  In 
charge  of  four  machine  guns  with  a 
platoon  of  thirty-.six  men.  When  they 
were  captured  by  the  Germans  only 
eighteen  men  were  left.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Germans  early  In  the 
morning  and  held  out  until  almost  the 
night  before  surrendering. 

For  weeks  no  word  was  received  and 
then  the  War  Department  reported 
Sergeant  Stuck  as  missing  in  action. 
He  was  finally  landed  in  the  German 
Prison  (Tamp  at  Rastatt,  where  he  was 
held  four  months. 


The  Sacramento  Bee 
Has  Renewed  Its  Con¬ 
tract  For  The  Haskin 
Service  For  Another 
Year. 


Editor  Publinher  for  March  29,  1910 


MONITOR  .  INVOLVED 
IN  COURT  FIGHT 


Christian  Scientist  Trustees  Seek  to 
Prevent  Directors  of  the  "Mother 
Churrh"  From  StartinK  (Competitive 
Publishing  Business 


(Ity  Wire  to  K<lllor  &  rubllKlier.) 

IJftsTON,  March  27. — A  conflict  between 
two  sets  of  offlcials  appointed  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  (;.  Eddy  to  promote  the 
urowth  and  extension  of  the  do<-trine  of 
Cliri.stian  S<-ience  has  resulted  in  the 
tilinK  of  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme 
Court  here,  seekinK  to  enjoin  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  "The  Mother  Church”  from 
establishing  a  competing  publishing 
business  or  injuring  the  present  one, 
the  principal  organ  of  which  is  the 
Cliri.stian  Scienc-e  Monitor,  a  daily  puh- 
lir-ation  with  a  world-wide  circulation. 

The  plaintiffs  are  Herliert  W.  Eustace, 
of  Ho.ston;  David  B.  Ogden,  of  Brook¬ 
line:  Lamount  Itowlands,  of  Picayune, 
Mis.s.,  trustees  under  a  deed  of  tru.st 
dated  January  25,  1898. 

The  di'fendants  are  Adams  H.  Dickey, 
James  A.  N'eal,  Edward  A.  Merritt,  of 
Brookline,  and  William  U.  Bathvon,  of 
Boston,  tru.stees  under  a  deed  of  trust 
dated  September  1,  1892,  and  also  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  First  Church  of  Chrl.st,  Sci- 
enti.st.  in  Bo.ston,  John  V'.  Dittemore  and 
Annie  M.  Knott,  both  of  Boston. 

The  trustees  of  the  siociety  allege  in 
.siib.stance  that  the  directors  seek  to 
make  them  subordinate  to  them  and  aim 
to  dominate  the  church  and  publishing 
.society.  Furthermore,  the  trustees  say 
the  directors,  if  they  fail  in  their  efforts 
to  force  the  trustees  to  yield  to  their 
wishes,  contemplate  making  the  pub¬ 
lishing  society  an  “empty  shell"  by 
.starting  publications  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  society  and  rati.sing  the 
memliers  of  the  Mother  Church  and  its 
many  branches  to  di.scontinue  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  present  publications. 

The  magnitude  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  l»eing  conducted  Is  revealed  in  the 
bill,  which  recited  that  for  the  six 
months  ended  Oct«l)er  1,  1918,  the 
plaintiffs  paid  over  to  the  defendant 
trustees  profit. s  In  excess  of  $450,000. 

The  plaintiffs  have  retained  (Carles 
E.  Hughes,  of  New  York;  Sherman  E. 
Whipple,  of  Bo.ston,  and  Silas  H. 
Strawn,  of  Chicago,  to  represent  their 
interest  when  the  case  comes  up  on  an 
order  of  notiec  in  the  Supreme  Court 
to-morrow. 

Meantime,  the  directors  of  the  church 
are  re.strained  by  an  injunction  from 
t.-iking  any  further  action  intended  to 
interfere  with  or  impede,  directly  or  In¬ 
directly,  or  in  any  way  injure  the  bu.sl- 
ness  of  the  publishing  society  by  creat¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  another  .society  to 
act  in  competition  with  it  and  taking 
any  action  to  “defeat  or  tending  to  de¬ 
feat  the  purpo.ses  of  Mrs.  Eddy." 


ALL  HAPPY  IN  YOl’NGSTDWN 


One  Paper  Gained  60,000  Lines  in  Fehni- 
ary-  Future  Rosy 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  newspapers  are 
enjoying  a  place  on  the  cre.st  of  the 
great  po.st-war  advertising  wave,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  O.  Brown,  assi.stant 
business  manager  of  the  Vindicator, 
who  was  in  New  York  this  week  on  a 
busine.ss  trip. 

“We  are  all  happy  now  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  pro.sjject  Is  Indeed  rosy,”  said  Mr. 
Brown  to  Enrpoa  &  Pubijsher.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  this  year  the  Vindicator  carried 
60,000  lines  more  advertising  than  in 


the  same  month  last  year.  While  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  running  very  heavy 
IfM-al  bu.sine.ss  is  even  ahead  of  it,"  Mr. 
Brown  will  be  biick  again  to  atten<l  the 
.V.  N.  P.  ,\.  convention. 


BIG  SHAKEUP  OCCURS 
IN  LOUISVILLE 


A.  B.  krock  Made  F.dilor-in-(]hier  of 

Tiine>  Wallace  Hughes  Platt.  Bul¬ 
lock,  Munce,  .Aroiihon,  Musgrove 
and  Perry  .Are  Shifted 

I.iorisvii.i.H,  Ky.,  March  22. — Numerous 
changes  in  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  days. 

Arthur  B.  Krock,  editorial  manager 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  since 
S<‘ptemlK‘r,  1915,  and  who  reported  the 
early  meetings  of  the  Peace  Conference 
for  the  Courier-Journal,  has  been  de.sig- 
nated  editor-in-chief  of  the  Time.s. 

For  .six  years  after  his  appointment  In 
1909  Mr.  Krock  served  the  Courier- 
.Tournal  as  its  Wa.shington  correspon¬ 
dent.  His  idace  as  editorial  manager 
of  the  two  papers  is  vacant  thus  far, 
the  Courier- Journal  at  the  present  time 
t»eing  without  either  editor  or  managing 
editor. 

Wallace  Hughe.s,  formerly  of  (Til- 
cago,  is  directing  the  editorial  work  of 
the  Courier-Journal  at  present.  He  has 
Iteen  right-band  man  and  publisher’s  as- 
.si.stant  to  Judge  Bobert  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  since  the  I.iOuisville  attorney  ac¬ 
quired  the  two  papers. 

Brainerd  Platt,  formerly  night  editor 
of  the  Courier- Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  'Ttmes. 

Harry  Bullock,  temporarily,  is  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  night  editor’s  de.sk  on  the 
t'ourier-Journal. 

T.  Q.  Munce  is  acting  city  editor  of 
the  Courier-Journal 

A.  Y.  Aron.son  Is  new  city  editor  of 
the  Time.s. 

Charles  H.  Musgrove,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Times,  will  write  editori.als 
for  that  paper. 

Claud  W.  Perry,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal,  has  returned  to 
his  old  place  as  political  reporter  for 
the  Courier-Journal. 


(Canadian  Inquiry  Po.stponed 
ToiioNTf>,  March  27. — The  hearing  in 
the  newsprint  inquiry,  which  was  to 
have  l)een  held  in  Ottawa  on  Man-h  3t, 
bas  been  po.stponed  at  the  instance  of 
the  manufacturers  until  April  9.  Pub- 
li.shers,  while  regretting  the  delay,  are 
confident  that  they  will  be  aWe  to  prov'- 
that  the  $8  increa.se  in  eost.s,  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers  .since  la.st  July,  is 
♦  ntirely  unwarranted. 


Californians  Fleet  McKeen 
Fresno,  Cal.,  March  22. — The  Fresno 
County  Press  As.sociation  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1919:  Presi¬ 
dent,  W,  B.  McKeen,  Kingsburg  He- 
corder;  vice-president,  .T.  H.  Fair- 
weather,  Ueedley  Exponent;  secretary- 
trea.surer,  Charles  A.  Foster,  Fowler 
En.sign.  The  a-s.sociation  opposed  re¬ 
pealing  the  zone  second-cla.ss  mall  law. 


Arcuses  Mayor  of  Sedition 
Chicago,  Manh  26. — In  its  answer  to 
the  libel  sui»  for  $500,000  filed  against  it 
by  Mayo"  Thomp.son,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  again  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
disloyalty  and  sedition. 


NEW  JERSEY 


A  State  Abloom  with 


OPPORTUNITY 


Xew  Jersey  is  an  all  around  state — 
a  state  that  is  a  finely  balanced  industrial 
and  a,ijricultural  combination — a  state 
that  bas  a  j^tKidly  population  in  its  own 
rij.^bt  and  at  the  same  time  entertains 
more  visitors  on  pleasure  bent  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union  barriiyi^  only  New 
York, 


d'bere  is  abundant  opportunity  in  such  a 
state  as  this  for  the  maker  of  any  salable 
product  to  do  a  lot  of  business — if  be  bas 
the  saj^acity  to  advertise  bis  product  in 
the  newspajiers  published  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  New  Jersey — the  papers  the 
jersev  home  folk  read  and  are  guided  by. 


Any  Agent  Will  Tell  You 
These  Are  Good  Papers : 


Paper  Circulation.  Rate  5,000  line* 

Atbury  Park  Press  (E) .  7,360 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M)  Union  (E)  .  . . 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B.C.) . 17,528 

Hackensack  Record .  5,072 

Hudson  Observer  (Hoboken)  .  43,400 

Passaic  Herald  (E) .  7,302 

Passaic  News  (E) .  8,009 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E) .  12,500 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) .  8,025 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E)  .  7,495 


7,360 

.0225 

14,793 

.0350 

17,528 

.04 

5,072 

.0178 

43,400 

.07 

7,302 

.0178 

8,009 

.0215 

12,500 

.03 

8,025 

.0214 

7,495 

.0215 
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TIMES  SUCCEEDS  NEWS 
IN  TORONTO. 


Under  New  Name  and  Ownership  Paper 

Will  Make  New  Bid  for  Surress  by 

Developing  Fields  Contemporaries 
“Pass  Up”-  Smith  Is  Editor 

Toronto,  March  24. — Toronto  new.s- 
paperdom  awaits  with  Interest  and  cu¬ 
riosity  the  appearance  of  the  Daiiy 
Times,  which  supersedes  the  Daiiy  News 
this  week. 

The  deci.sion  of  the  new  owners  of  the 
News  to  make  a  complete  change  in  ihe 
name,  appearance  and  contents  of  the 
paper  is  regarded  as  the  only  possible 
road  to  success.  The  News  was  founded 
l)ack  in  1880  as  a  morning  daily,  i^s 
first  owners  being  the  Rlordons,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Mail  and  Empire.  It 
was  later  converted  into  an  evening 
daiiy  and  struggled  along  until  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Flavelle,  Canada’s  wealthiest  pork 
packer,  acquired  it  in  1902  and  put  Sir 
John  Willlson  in  charge. 

For  a  time  it  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  highest-.standard  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country,  but  it  could  not 
be  made  to  pay.  Sir  Joseph  gave  up  his 
interest  and  from  then  until  the  present 
time  the  property  has  had  a  precarious 
existence. 

The  new  owners,  who.se  Identity  has 
not  yet  been  divulged,  are  .said  to  have 
faith  in  its  po.ssibilities  and  are  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  its  ultimate  .success. 
They  are  at  least  putting  up  enough 
money  to  make  the  attempt. 

Has  Work  “Cut  flul” 

The  evening  field  in  Toronto  is  strong¬ 
ly  held  by  the  Telegram,  a  paper  that 
prides  Itself  on  its  exclusive  city  news, 
and  the  Star,  which  has  forged  ahead 
rapidly  of  recent  years  as  a  good  all¬ 
round  evening  new.spaper. 

To  meet  the  competition  of  the  two 
the  Times  will  aim  to  develop  certain 
fields  which  are  only  partially  covered 
by  the  others.  It  will  be  thoroughly 
departmentalized  so  that  readers  can 
find  the  particular  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested  without  loss  of  time, 
and  will  devote  special  attention  to 
laV)or,  school.s,  returned  soldiers,  music 
and  drama,  finance,  etc. 

“We  purpo.se,’’  .says  C.  W.  McDiarmid, 
the  general  manager,  "to  give  the  people 
of  Toronto  a  paper  distinct  from  the 
others — one  that  supplies  a  .special  need 
in  the  community.  For  the  present  we 
intend  to  give  editorial  support  to  the 
TTnion  Government,  but  we  wilt  reserve 
the  right  to  take  an  Independent  .stand 
for  the  future.  We  are  more  dispo.sed 
to  support  individuals  and  Governments 
than  parties.” 

Asked  regarding  the  personnel  of  the 
new  owners,  Mr.  McDiarmid  stated  that 
an  announcement  would  be  made  in  due 
course. 

Surprises  Planned 

"We  have  already  denied  fourteen 
rumors  in  print  and  have  fourteen  more 
to  deny.  We  intend  to  keep  our  com¬ 
petitors  and  the  public  guessing  for 
a  whiic  yet :  it  all  tends  to  keep  up  the 
intere.st.  There  will  al.so  be  other  sur¬ 
prises  which  we  wiil  spring  from  time 
to  time. 

Frank  Calder,  who  repre.sents  a  string 
of  Canadian  dailies  In  Montreal,  will 
lie  the  representative  of  the  Times  In 
that  city. 

F.  W.  Large,  liOndon,  England,  has 
been  appointed  European  agent.  No 
.announcement  of  repre.sentatlves  in 
Now  York  and  Chicago  has  been  made. 


Meanwhile  at  home  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization  is  being  built  up  and  staffs 
of  the  other  dallies  have  been  drawn  on 
for  good  men.  Among  them  is  E.  Cor¬ 
bett,  who  joins  the  advertising  staff 
from  the  Telegram. 

F.  D.  L.  Smith,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
News,  continues  in  the  same  position 
on  the  Times;  R.  F.  Choate,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  Po.st,  is  news  editor, 
and  W.  C.  A.  Moff.att  city  editor. 

The  .staff  is  still  in  a  transition  state 
and  will  not  be  rounded  out  for  some 
time  yet. 

May  Soon  Move 

No  important  change  has  been  made 
in  the  mechanical  equipment  and  little 
will  be  done  in  this  direction  until  the 
paper  is  removed  to  new  premises.  The 
lea.se  of  the  present  building  has  another 
year  to  run,  after  which  more  com¬ 
modious  and  better  located  quarters  will 
be  sought. 

The  paper  will  be  enlarged  from  the 
.start,  running  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
pages  daily.  Among  the  interesting  in¬ 
novations  is  the  daily  school  page,  giv¬ 
ing  news  of  all  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  city.  This  will  include  a 
miniature  newspaper,  occupying  about 
n  quarter  of  a  page  and  .supplied  each 
day  by  one  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
city. 

The  returned  .soldiers’  department 
will  appear  under  the  heading  “Rack  to 
Civie.s”  and  will  de.al  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  employment  for  the  re¬ 
turned  men.  Advertl.sing  by  employers 
for  this  class  of  labor  will  be  inserted 
free  as  a  help  to  the  men. 


M  ACK  AY  WIIX  FIGHT  RF.MOV  AI. 


Terin.s  .Aelion  of  Poslinasler-tJeneral 
“Government  by  .Au’.ocrary” 
f’larence  H.  Mackay  .says  he  intend.s 
to  "fight  to  his  la-st  dollar  and  to  thi- 
l.ast  ditch”  the  order  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  ousting  him  as  head  of  the 
Po.stal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company. 

Po.stma.ster-General  Burleson  ordered 
the  dismissal  on  March  22  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kay  and  his  ns.sociates,  ch.arglng  them 
with  failing  to  follow  in.structions  and 
trying  to  embarra.ss  and  discredit  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  cables.  The  order 
included  the  board  of  trustees  and 
owners. 

Mr.  Mackay  termed  the  methoils 
u.sed  by  Mr.  Rurlc.son  "government  b./ 
laireaucrats.” 


F.  .\.  Miller,  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Triluine,  who  was  in  Columbus 
hospital,  Chicago,  for  six  weeks  under¬ 
going  treatment  for  stomach  ulcer,  ha.< 
returned  to  his  de.sk. 


Louis  Cohen  News  Co. 

20  VESEY  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTERS 

of  Editor  &  Publisher 

AND  PROMOTERS 

OF  OTHER 

HIGH  CLASS 
MAGAZINES 

Covering  all  first  class  hotels 
and  prominent  stands. 

Personal  contact  with  trade. 

Display  service  guaranteed. 
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Service 


For  years  “service”  in  advertising  trade 
journalism  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
publishing  news  of  the  field,  together  with 
ideas  culled  from  men  in  various  branches 
of  activities  in  that  particular  field. 

No  trade  paper  was  complete  without  this 
kind  of  news,  and  no  trade  paper  is  com- 


§  plete  without  it  now. 


Advertising  Rates  on  Request 


Many  trade  papers  furnish  such  informa¬ 
tion — and  stop  there. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  gone  fur-  g 
ther  than  this.  Not  satisfied  with  doing 
what  other  trade  papers  were  doing, 
and  doing  it  better,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  gone  deeply  into  research 
work,  digging  up  facts,  figures  and  various 
kinds  of  statistics  related  to  newspaper 
making,  until  now  it  is  neither  a  luxury  nor  a 
mere  help — it  is  a  positive  necessity  known 
and  appreciated,  not  only  by  MAKERS  of  g 
newspapers,  but  by  USERS  of  newspapers. 


The  FACT  that  the  big  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Advertisers’ 
p  Association  are  paid  subscribers  to 
^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  together  with  the 
FACT  that  NINETY  PER  CENT,  of  the 
recognized  advertising  agencies  of  the 
country -are  paid  subscribers  to  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  is  significant. 


Service,  especially  the  right  kind  of  service, 
pays  those  who  render  it,  just  as  it  pays 
those  who  receive  it. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  j 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and 
Q  Advertisers’  Journal  in  America 

“Grows  Younger  as  It  Grows  Older”  § 

1117  World  Building  New  York  City 
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ADVERTISING  MUST  SEPARATE  THE 
FACTS  FROM  GUESSWORK 


Study  of  Territorial  Markets  the  Basis  for  Advertising  Plans — 
Hook  Up  with  Dealer-Distribution  Necessary  to  Prevent 
Waste  of  Money  and  Effort. 


Hy  CiiALMFacs  Ixjwei.l  PaN(X)ast 

NEWSPAPERS  are  installiriK  research  departments,  .\gencies  are  reque.sting 
•specific  information  on  the  major  market  centres.  Advertisers  are  checking 
up  their  various  market.s.  It  .seems  to  l>e  a  general  opinion  among  adver¬ 
tising  men  that  there  has  l)een  too  much  gue.s.swork  about  markets. 

It  i.sn't  necessary  to  gue.ss  at  what  a  market  offers  in  wealth  and  purcha.sing 
jiower.  To-day  you  can  know  what  are  facts  and  what  is  guesswork.  If  .some 
advertising  men  played  their  i>opul;ir  game  of  golf  as  they  plan  and  place  adver¬ 
tising  they  would  be  in  the  i-ough  hunting  lost  balls  mo.st  of  the  time.  Some 
of  them  are.  Some  are  playing  mighty  bad  golf  with  the  public  when  It  comes 
to  advertising. 


Atiraclively  Adverlised- 

Recently  a  large  concern,  a  new  na¬ 
tional  adverti.ser  by  the  way,  plac«*d  .a 
I  age  advertisement  in  a  leading  national 
magazine.  It  was  a  cracker-ja<k  ad. 
The  art  work  alone  cost  several  hundred 
dollars.  The  appeal  was  i>erfect.  .\ 
New  York  hou.«ekeei»er  read  the  adver- 
ti.sement  and  was  .sold  on  the  food  pro<l- 
i.ct  which  it  describetl  so  alluringly.  She 
went  to  her  grocer.  He  had  never  heard 
of  it.  No  salesman  had  ever  calle<l.  She 
went  to  five  more  in  the  .same  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  they  all  shook  their  heads  and 
tried  to  sell  her  something  el.se.  H(‘r 
Ini.sband  happened  to  Ik*  an  adyerti.sin  r 
man  and  she  was  proof  against  stibstl- 
tution.  *lf  she  had  not  Is'en  she,  n«) 
doubt,  would  have  bought  the  brand  her 
dealer  recommended,  as  hundreds  do 
every  day.  Then  she  called  at  several 
department  store.s,  but  they  had  never 
heard  of  it. 

Where  Couhl  She  Buy  (ioods'f 

Next,  .she  wrote  to  the  manufacturer 
and  asked  him  where  she  could  btiy  th  ■ 
advertised  goo<ls  in  New  York.  In  a 
couple  of  week.s,  during  which  time  .she 
had  almost  forgotten  at)Out  it,  she  re- 
<-eived  a  letter  telling  her  that  her  letter 
had  been  referred  to  their  New  York 
broker,  who  would  tell  where  she  could 
obtain  the  good.s. 

The  broker  evidently  is  dead,  as  he 
never  wa.s  heard  from.  This  is  what  I 
call  playing  rotten  golf  with  the  public 
— a  game  of  lo.st  balls. 

This  advertiser  tried  to  play  all  the 
big  market  centres  at  one  stroke  and  he 
lo.st  as  many  orders  as  a  rotten  golf 
player  lo.ses  balls  when  he  does  not 
know  his  course. 

I  cannot  conceive  on  what  kind  of 
advertising  dope  a  manufacturer  is  fed 
who  plays  this  kind  of  an  adverti.sing 
game.  Surely  he  isn’t  getting  busine.ss, 
and  that  is  the  first  and  only  reason  for 
spending  money  for  advertising. 

If  one  housekeeper  in  New  York  went 
out  of  her  way  and  took  a  lot  of  tim** 
trying  to  buy  this  product  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  hundreds  of  hou.sekeepers 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila- 


-bul  Not  to  Be  Bought 

dclphia,  the  S’outh,  North,  Northwest  an  t 
West,  who  ask  once  and  then  buy  some¬ 
thing  else.  .\nd,  l)elieve  me,  grocers  ar.‘ 
wise  enough  to  make  a  sale  of  .some¬ 
thing  when  a  customer  is  interested 
enough  to  make  an  inquiry. 

.V  golfer  knows  he  mu.st  play  each  hole 
.separately  and  well  to  make  a  good 
score.  Eet  us  look  at  the  map  of  the 
I'nited  States  as  a  golf  course.  It  can 
1k‘  made  a  busine.ss  coiirs*-  of  nine  holes 
or  eighteen  holes.  If  the  major  markets 
alone  are  considered  it  is  a  nine-hole 
t-our.se,  and  one  stroke  from  the  first  te.» 
will  result  only  in  a  badly  sliced  lost 
ball,  ju.st  as  the  one  advertl.sement — a 
flyer — an  experiment — was  used  to  cover 
nine  big  market  centres  at  one  time. 
It  cannot  be  done  profitably. 

Here's  another  instance  of  playing  bad 
advertising  golf  with  the  public. 

A  large  adverti.ser  has  used  several 
f>ill  T>ages  in  colors,  costing  several 
thousand  each,  and  twenty  of  the  largest 
.stores  in  New  York  do  not  handle  the 
line.  It  is  a  man’s  garment,  and  if  It  is 
on  sale  in  New  York  the  leading  .stores 
do  not  know  it. 

Just  “.Advertising"*  Not  Selling! 

The.se  .several  pages  which  were 
printed  in  .striking  colors  and  huge  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  were  written  to  make 
Sides,  yet  this  article  could  not  lie  pur- 
cha.s<-d  in  New  York  city.  It  could  be 
bought  in  Chicago,  but  New  York  must 
have  lK‘en  too  small  to  be  considercil. 
Yet  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  how 
much  of  that  circulation  was  in  New 
York. 

What  was  the  idea  of  shooting  about 
$l.'i,000  worth  of  advertising  balls  with 
no  chance  to  ’’hole  a  putt.’’  “The  idea,’’ 
.some  magazine  man  told  me,  “was  to 
kick  the  dealer  into  line.”  Well,  tha 
dealers  I  called  on  certainly  didn’t  feel 
the  kick.s. 

Not  one  of  the.se  dealers  knew  any- 
tliing  about  the  advertl.sement.  At  least 
they  .sitid  they  had  not  seen  it.  neither 
had  they  l>een  seen  by  a  salesman. 

One  dealer  .said;  “Why,  I  never  real 


The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger 

lieginning  April  1st, 
giwrantees  the  second 
largest  average  circula¬ 
tion  in  New  .lersey  for 
the  current  year  and  ac¬ 
cepts  all  advertising  un¬ 
der  this  definite  guaran¬ 
ty,  and  obligates  itself 
to  a  pro  rata  rebate  if 
it  fails  to  maintain 
second  place  in  New 
.Jersey  circulation. 

L.  T.  RUSSEI.T,,  Publisher. 


City  circulation  is  25%  greater  than 
the  estimated  number  of  Engli.sh 
speaking  homes  in  Detroit.  No  other 
Metropolitan  City  is  so  thoroughly 
covered  by  one  paper. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


The  Detroit  News 


that  magazine,  and  I  could  live  a  million 
years  and  not  need  it.  Hut  my  daily 
newspaper  is  a  nece.ssity.  I  would  no 
sooner  think  of  beginning  or  ending  a 
day  without  my  favorite  newspaper  than 
I  would  think  of  going  without  breakfa.st 
and  dinner.  The  new.spaper  is  nece.s.sary 
food  for  my  brain,  ju.st  as  meals  are 
necessary  for  my  body.” 

If  a  manufacturer  wants  dealer  influ¬ 
ence,  how  can  he  get  it  in  adverti.sing 
in  a  medium  that  a  dealer  does  not 
nece.ssarlly  read?  Dealer-influence  is 
developed  ea.sily  and  quickly  through 
adverti.sing  in  daily  newspapers,  becau.se 
the  dealer  in  every  town  not  only  reads 
the  daily  new.spaper  but  helps  support 
it  with  his  own  adverti.sing. 

The  Right  Course  to  Pursue 

How  should  this  adverti.sing  have  'oeen 
handled? 

Why,  by  concentrating  in  the  big 
market  centres  and  by  doing  some  In¬ 
tensive  sales  work  ahead  of  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Take  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  or  any  centre,  and  ju.st 
make  a  preliminary  .sales  investigation. 
Find  out  what  lines  were  being  .sold  an<l 
just  what  would  be  nece.ssary  in  the  way 
of  a  .sales  force.  I  would  know  my 
cour.se  before  I  started  to  play  it. 

The  value  of  .stati.stics  in  considering 
markets  is  being  recognized  by  success¬ 
ful  adverti.sers.  The  day  of  .selecting  .a 
market  on  theory  or  surface  observa¬ 
tions  is  passing  rapidly,  because  definite 
market  facts  and  statistics  are  available 
and  repre.sent  the  only  correct  method 
of  judging  the  value  of  any  market 
centre. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  a  product 
to  .sell  to  a  definite  cla.s.s  of  people  no 
longer  considers  it  good  bu.siness  to  scat¬ 
ter  .shrapnel  publicity  broadcast,  letting 
the  fragments  fall  where  by  chance  is 
a  buyer.  To-day  the  efficiency  of  big 
business  is  due  to  its  statistician  who 
knows  how  to  dig  l>eneath  the  surface 
and  who  realizes  the  value  of  applying 
statistics  to  merchandising. 

Recently  I  met  a  .stati.stician  of  a  large 
concern  who  told  me  that  their  adver¬ 
tising  plans  would  not  be  completed  un¬ 
til  they  had  dug  up  all  the  important 
facts  about  the  various  big  marketing 
centres. 


^^ISbtntna 

Washington,  D.  C. 

October,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 

Its  paid  circulation  In  Washing¬ 
ton  and  suburbs  is  believed  to  be 
8 14  or  S  times  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  edition  of  its  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 


The  entire  United  States  market  wa.s 
not  con.sidercd  as  one  unit,  but  was 
divided  into  eight  or  more  di.stinct 
marketing  centres.  Then  the  selling 
po.ssibilities  of  each  market  were  con- 
.sidered  on  the  basis  of  (1)  population: 
(2)  buying  power. 

There  the  statistician  stopped,  because 
all  the  other  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  depended  upon  the  careful 
analy.sis  of  the.se  two. 

There  are  two  important  steps  in  an 
intensive  merchandi.sing  campaign  ,  in 
any  of  the  various  well-defined  market 
centres — whether  it  be  by  States  or 
groups  of  State.s. 

F'irst  is  the  analysis  of  conditions  per¬ 
taining  to  that  particular  market,  and 
.second,  building  up  the  dealer  distribu¬ 
tion  before  the  advertising  appears  in 
local  newspapers. 

The  population,  buying  habits  and 
buying  power  of  a  Western  market  centre 
are  radically  different  from  an  Eastern 
or  Southern  market  centre.  All  these 
conditions  should  be  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  and  analyzed  before  getting  into 
advertising  action. 

Anyway — what  is  the  u.se  guessing 
when  you  can  be  sure? 


Sixty-five  Years  With  Providence  Journal 
I’kovidence,  R.  I.,  March  26. — Henry 
R.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Providence 
.lournal,  has  just  observed  his  eightieth 
birthday.  He  will  have  completed  sixty- 
five  years  of  uninterrupted  .service  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  in  May.  In 
round  numbers  Mr.  Davl.s,  who  still  re¬ 
tains  his  connection  with  the  financial 
management  of  the  paper,  has  devoted 
20,noo  working  days  to  his  task.  He 
.started  as  a  carrier  in  May,  1854. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiiher 

"The  only  Bufale  newspaper  that  eea- 
sort  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea- 
•oni  v/hy." 

UEUBER  A  B.  C 
P9rti$n  Aivtrtinng  Rtpri$intativ»i 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytten  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Almost  as  much  classified 
advertising  appears  in 

Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  Cleveland,  Sixth  City 

as  in  all  other  Cleveland  new.spapers 
combined.  Here  is  the  Cleveland 
1918  Classified  score; 

PLAIN  DEALER,  4,210,710  lines 
All  other  papers,  4,227,426  lines 

Cleveland  people  know  what 
paper  is  most  carefully  read  in 
Cleveland. 


“Home”  Is  Where  the 
Buying  Is  Planned 

Naturally,  in  Boston,  your 
message  gets  the  hrtt  re- 
.sults  when  it  appears  in  the 
most  popular  evening  news¬ 
paper  with  the  largest 
home-going  circulation 

BOSTON  AMERICAN 
Over  300,000  Net  Paid 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  sec¬ 
ond  larg¬ 
est  morning 
and  Sunday  circnlation 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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LOOK  FOR  BIG  CROWD  IN  UTICA  AT 
N.  Y.  S.  C.  M.  A.  CONVENTION 

Committee  Has  Arranged  Attractive  and  Profitable  Programme, 
with  Many  Valuable  Subjects  to  Engage  Delegates’  Attention 
— Non-members  Invited  to  Attend 

EVKRYTHING  indicates  a  rousing  attendance  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association  in  Utica  on  April 
15  and  16. 

The  local  committee,  consisting  of  D.  W.  Trainer,  I’tica  Herald-Dispatch; 
A.  W.  ('ockerill,  I'tica  Ures.s,  and  M.  A.  Miner,  Utica  Ot)server,  has  arranged  an 
elaborate  programme  of  entei-tainment  and  is  working  hard  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  meml)ers. 

Guests  from  All  Over  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Several  prominent  speakers  have  been 
.secured  an  1  will  address  the  memlwrs 
at  the  noon  day  luncheon.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  several  surprises  in  the  form 
of  educational  entertainment,  and  the 
members  of  the  a.ssociation  cannot  well 
afford  to  miss  being  on  hand. 

A  number  of  officers  and  directors  of 
the  I.  C.  -M.  A.  have  been  invited  from 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  States,  no¬ 
tably  William  Argue,  Toronto;  James 
Henderson,  Montreal;  Kdward  Gan.s, 
Kail  River;  Oeorge  Reynolds,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.;  A.  E.  McKinnon,  E.  A. 
Scholz  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  members  from  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  w’ll  leave  New  York  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  14,  on  train  No.  11,  Now 
York  Central,  at  4:30  P.  M.,  arriving 
in  Utica  at  9:42  P.  M.  The  Board  of 
Directors  will  hold  a  short  business 
meeting  on  Monday  night. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee,  has  arranged  a 
.series  of  subjects  for  discu.sslon  that  are 
'bound  to  ’)e  at  great  Intere.st  to  every 
member  of  this  association.’ 

The  follov^ing  is  a  complete  pro¬ 
gramme: 

Tuesday  Morning 

Papers  and  discu.ssion:  The  signing 
of  the  armistice  and  its  effect  on  cir¬ 
culation — M.  J.  Burke,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Reasons  why  new.spapers  should  keep 
all  mail  subsciiptions  on  strictly  paid- 
in-advance  basis — ^R.  B.  (llobe,  Ijock- 
I)«rt  Union  and  Journal.  The  recent 
Ciovernment  war-time  rulings.  Which 
ones  affecting  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  .should  be  continued  in  force  to  the 
advantage  of  the  publishers? — R.  J. 
Bulger,  Btiffalo  Courier  and  Inquirer. 

How  to  handle  mall  subscriptions.  The 
best  way  of  avoiding  complaints  and 
what  should  be  done  to  sjitisfactorily 
adjust  complaints  which  arise — J.  D. 
Hai-dy,  chief  clerk.  District  No.  9,  United 
States  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Kor  general  di.scussion:  Mag.azino 

cluliddng  offers  and  their  value  in  cir¬ 
culation  building.  Discontinuance  of 
•small  town  items  and  its  effect  on  cir¬ 
culation.  The  newsboy  age  limit.  What 
can  be  do:ie  to  raise  the  present  limit? 


Why  should  a  morning  newspaper 
charge  a  l.irger  mail  rate  than  the  eve¬ 
ning  new.spaper  in  the  same  city?  What 
would  be  ’.lie  result  if  they  reduced  and 
sold  at  the  same  rate? — W.  C.  Hixson, 
Syracu.se  Po.st  Standaixl. 

The  relative  value  of  circularizing  as 
compared  with  personal  solicitation  in 
covering  the  rural  routes — C.  E.  Hixson, 
Binghamton  Prcs.s. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

Service  copies;  their  use  and  abu.ses; 
is  it  practical  and  cheaper  to  do  without 
them? — K.  A.  Robert.s,  Roche.ster  Times- 
Union. 

R.  F.  D.  and  mail  subscriptions;  Be.st 
way  to  get  them  at  a  minimum  cost. 
What  are  your  methods? 

Rural  .salesmen:  What  .should  they 
cost  and  how  much  busine.ss  should 
they  produce  to  be  a  benefit  to  a  news¬ 
paper? 

Mailing  room:  Modern  mail  room 
and  efficient  delivery  method.s.  Have 
you  any  new  economic  .schemes  to  .save 
wrapping  paper,  rope  and  twine? 

Open  mooting  for  que.stions  and  an¬ 
swers. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  .se.ssion 
a  luncheon  will  be  tendered  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  Utica  Publishers  at  Hotel 
Utica. 

Special  announcements  will  be  made 
during  the  meeting  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  cir¬ 
culation  managers  and  publi.shers  of  all 
New  York  State  dailies  and  others  in- 
tere.sted  to  attend  the  Utica  meeting. 

Kor  general  di.scussion:  Street  sales. 
I’utting  "pep”  into  the  boys  for  in- 
( rea.sed  sales.  Let  us  talk  about  it  from 
every  angle. 

New.sdea’er.s.  Getting  maximum  siiles 
from  every  dealer.  Having  your  paper 
properly  di.splayed  and  getting  an  even 
brwik  with  competitors. 


4*  4*  4*  «i*  (i* 

THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

-  -  ’  <SwartAmore,7h. 

Offering 

•  A  “Different" Sunday  School  Lesson 

4*  4*  4*  4*  4* 


Premiums.  Are  we  coming  back  to 
them  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 
.\re  you  using  premiums?  Which  are 
the  best  for  speedy  results? 

Wednesday  Morning 

Arc  there  advantages  for  any  news¬ 
paper  to  establish  an  independent  dis¬ 
tributer  for  both  daily  and  Sunday  in 
small  towns  and  cities,  rather  than  all 
combine  on  one  dealer — ‘William  M. 
Henry,  New  York  American. 

How  .should  the  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  cooperate  to  .secure 
the  best  results? — Charles  H.  Congdon, 
Watertown  Times. 

Circulation  outside  of  the  local  zone. 
I.'  it  of  any  value  to  the  adverti.ser,  and 
dees  the  publi.sher  make  any  money  on 
it  ? — A.  W.  Cockerill,  I’tica  Press. 

For  general  discus.slon:  New  promo¬ 
tion  .schemes — what  are  you  doing? 

City  canvassers.  How  do  you  handle 
them?  What  pay  should  they  receive? 
Is  it  wise  io  work  them  on  commi.ssion? 
Putting  “ginger”  into  tl.em  for  new 
l'U.sines.s. 

Ijiibor  conditions.  What  are  your 
pioblems  tc-day?  Taking  care  of  the 
returning  soldier  boy.s,  etc. 

Independent  carriers.  What  new 
schemes  have  you  to  suggest  to  keep 
up  their  enthusiasm  and  create  more 
business. 

Office  owned  route.s.  Gingering  the 
boys  to  get  new  orders  and  make  good 
delivery.  What  are  your  plans? 

t’ountry  agents.  Putting  "push”  Into 
them  for  ii:ore  sales.  Have  you  any 
mw  ideas  io  create  increased  busine.ss? 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


“Buy  a  paper,  mister,”  shouted  a  pair 
of  “new.sies”  in  St.  Paul  to  a  soldier 
who  was  lieaded.  double  time,  for  the 
Union  Station  to  meet  his  wife.  It  was 
al>out  train  time.  "Say,  kiddo,”  he  re- 
I»lied,  "if  I  had  a  dime  I’d  buy  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.”  Two  blocks  nearer  the 
station  he  was  halted  with  "Hi,  sojei, 
wait  a  minute.  He  paused.  The  newsies, 
breathless,  caught  up  with  him.  One 
of  them  extended  a  grimy  hand  toward 
him  and  .said:  "Here  sojer,  take  tbi.s. 
It’s  only  thirty  cents,  but  it’s  all  we  got. 
Getchefself  .some  grub!”  The  soldier, 
J.  G.  Saunders,  winked  b.nck  a  couple 
of  tears.  'Then  he  reached  in  his  pocket, 
drew  forth  a  shining  half  dollar  for  each 


PRESTIGE 

The  staiulinir  of  your  newsp.spcr  in  your 
city  is  meaHuml  directly  by  the  extent  of 
your  nervlec  to  your  rea<lers.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  dltferenee  in  the  news — sometimes  only 
slifrht  differences  in  erlitorial  opinions.  The 
service  to  your  readers  is  larirely  a  matter 
of  entertainment  and  information,  aside 
from  the  news. 

On  this  principle,  the  service  of  The 
Assoeiuted  Newspapers  has  been  built.  The 
association  helps  every  member  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  standinir  in  its  community. 

ll'rlfe  or  trlre  for  rnlcu. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 

The  True  News 

—FIRST- 

Always-Accurately 

loterDadonal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  Naw  York 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

IB  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(J.  J.  BOSDAS.  editor) 

More  then  120  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  tubteribe  to  our  aerrice 

Each  week  our  subscribers  receive  between  30  and  50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  internation¬ 
al,  human  interest  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  nations,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
these  and  numberless  other  items  day  after  day  are  sent  to  our  subscribers. 

IN  SHORT,  MR.  EDITOR  —  ESPECIALI.Y  MR.  SUNDAY 
EDITOR— We  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  YOU 
FROM  ALL  ANGLES. 

You  will  find  o'lr  monthly  subscription  rates  suprisingly  low. 


lad  and  explained  that  he  had  been  ’’only 
fooling.” 

F.  M.  Hatch,  circulation  manager  of 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  visit¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  His  pl.ace  Is 
being  filled  in  his  absence  by  Harry 
Kingsley,  assi.stant  circulathin  man¬ 
ager. 

The  newsboy  In  Texas  Is  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 
Senator  Hertzherg  told  the  Senate  when 
he  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Menea- 
lus  Child  Labor  bill  to  exempt  news- 
l>oys  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  Ti  c 
Senate  recognized  the  soundness  of  his 
po.sitlon  and  adopted  the  amendment. 
'Tlie  age  for  newsboys  exempted  from 
the  provl.sions  of  the  act  was  asked  to 
he  fixed  at  twelve  years. 

S'idney  Kay,  a  travelling  representative 
of  the  circulation  department  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian  and  Sunday  American. 
Is  back  on  the  job  after  service  with  a  i 
infantry  regiment  at  Camp  Jaek.son 
and  taking  the  course  in  the  central 
officers’  training  camp  at  Gordon. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  has  s'artcd  i 
lotogravure  .section  of  eight  pages. 


Reported  Held  in  Germany 
('i.KVCT.ANn.  Ohio,  March  25. — Word 
lias  readied  here  that  William  Kauff¬ 
man,  part  owner  of  the  Waechter  and 
-Vnzeiger,  was  .seized  in  Dresden,  Ger¬ 
many,  when  war  with  the  United  States 
broke  out  and  interned  as  an  American 
citizen.  The  German  Government 
seized  $50,000  American  .stocks  and  bonds 
owned  by  Kauffman,  who  is  now  in 
Copenliagen,  awaiting  a  pa-ssport  to 
America. 


P.  A.  Directors  Plan  (Convention 
Toronto.  March  27. — Directors  of  tlic 
Canadian  Press  A.s.socation  will  meet 
liere  next  week  to  di.scuss  plans  for  this 
year’s  annual  meeting.  It  is  altogethe.- 
likely  that  the  convention  will  be  held 
in  ’I'oronto  some  time  in  June. 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  followin g  in  the  world. 

“Hearst’s  FeaturtM  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

"Half  Millioa  Dollar  Faatnra  Sarvica” 


The  InteniatioiMl  Feature  Serrice 

246  West  59th  Street 


mmt 

BMoviee 

GET  THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
WON  THE  BIGGEST  AUDIENCE 
Write  ne  for  aamplea  of  oar  cot- 
ortsi  comica,  daUy  and  Sunday 
paxca  In  black  and  colora. 
NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 
M.  KOENIGSBERO,  Manager 
241  WEST  68TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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AGENCY  RELATIONS  COME 
TO  THE  FORE 


(Co)itiiiucd  from  Page  9.) 

“Kocaliit'd  national  advertising”  Is  the 
liest  sort  of  adv'ertising  for  results,  and 
it  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
newpapers;  and  yet  our  newspapers 
have,  by  their  practices,  done  almost 
everything  they  could  to  discourage  It 
1‘xcept  refuse  to  accept  it. 

The  ad  for  a  branded  article  over  the 
names  of  local  dealers  canning  with  it 
the  endorsement  of  those  dealers,  and 
telling  the  prospect  exactly  where  the 
article  can  be  bought  "to-day”  is  the 
a<'me  of  advertising  efficiency,  and  so 
far  ahead  of  “for  sale  at  all  dealers”  (a 
necessity  with  the  general  mediums) 
that  we  should  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  make  it  easy  to  buy  and  to 
use. 

An  agent  recently  told  me  that  he 
had  switched  $100,000  of  an  account 
from  the  general  mediums  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  lofd  $12,000  for  doing  so  be¬ 
cause  the  newspapers  would  not  allow 
him  commission  on  the  bulk  of  the 
business  placed  over  the  names  of  local 
dealers. 

Another  agent  tells  me  that  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  account  he  wrote  to 
many  newspapers  a.sking  how  they 
would  rule  on  it  regarding  commission. 
When  he  got  the  appropriation  and 
placed  it  he  discovered  that  many  of 
them  had  changed  their  minds  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  him  for  services  rendered. 

Fifty  Similar  Cases 

I  could  cite  fifty  similar  cases  .show¬ 
ing  how  newspapers  stand  in  their  own 
light  and  more  frequently  than  not 
ultimately  take  the  business  at  a,  lower 
net  rate  than  the  agency  would  i>ay 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  coming  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  into  being  in  1913  has  now 
sucessfully  eliminated  the  circulation 
liar  and  reduced  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  advertising  to  a 
commodity  basis. 

The  advertising  agents,  through 
their  organization,  are  doing  wonder¬ 
ful  things  toward  the  elimination  of 
questionable  practices  among  agents 
and  in  my  opinion  now  is  the  t'me  for 
the  newspaper  publishers  to  iron  out 
their  differences  with  the  agents  and 
join  issues  for  the  be.st  results  to  ad- 
vertl.ser,  agent  and  publisher. 

By  any  rea.sonable  interpretation  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  placed  by  an  agent 
in  more  than  one  city  Is  general  busi¬ 
ness.  The  gcner.al  adoption  of  even  so 
crude  a  rule  would  bring  relief.  If  the 
advertising  Is  linked  to  the  name  of  a 
local  dealer  it  .should  m.ake  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  publisher. 

It  is  within  the  publishers’  power  to 
prevent  local  advertisers  applying  gen¬ 
eral  bu.siness  linked  to  their  names  as 
part  of  local  bulk  contract.s.  A  single 


THE  1918  RECORD  OF 

The  Indianapolis  News 

AIUKRTISIAG 

Display  ....  29,047.40  columns 
Classified  .  .  .  8,114.85  columns 
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CIRCl’I.ATIOSf 
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Central  Indiana  market,  dominated  by 
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line  on  the  rate  card  will  do  the  trick, 
for  example:  “This  rate  shall  not  apply 
on  general  business  placed  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  for  a  manufacturer  over 
signature  of  - 

My  recommendations  may  be  crude 
and  rough,  but  they  form  a  basis  for 
consideration: 

For  Publishers 

(1.)  Join  the  A.  B.  C. 

(2.)  Bring  local  rates  up  to  foreign 
and  allow  commission  on  all  and  any 
busine.s.s. 

(3.)  Protect  the  agent  on  all  except 
large  local  retail  advertising. 

(4.)  .Absolutely  cut  out  free  reading 
notices. 

(5.)  Maintain  the  principle  of  one 
rate  to  all  for  like  service. 

(6.)  Help  make  it  easier  for  the 
agent  to  do  business  with  you. 

(7.)  Coordinate  your  service  stunts 
through  the  agent. 

(8.)  Allow  the  agent  sufficient  com¬ 
mission  to  cover  his  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ne.ss  and  yield  him  a  profit. 

For  -Agents 

(1.)  Play  fair  with  the  new.spapers. 

(2.)  Sell  space  at  publishers’  gross 
rate. 

(3.)  Don't  ask  for  free  readers. 

(4.)  Don’t  ask  for  po.sitlon  unle.ss 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

(.S.)  Be  more  reasonable  in  your  con¬ 
tracts  with  publishers. 

(6.)  Pay  your  bills  promptly,  hold¬ 
ing  out,  temporarily,  disputed  Items. 

(7.)  Through  closer  cooperation  iron 
out  differences,  whatever  they  may  be. 


Come  to  N.  Y.  to  Tell  About 
Georgia  Ad  Medium* 

Paul  T.  Harher  and  Assoriates  Say  Their 
Stale  Newspapers  Have  Overcome 
01(1  Business  Laxness. 

To  inform  national  advertisers  and 
adverti.sing  agencies  about  just  what 
new.spapers,  weeklies  and  dailies,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  can  do  for  them  and 
to  carry  back  home  just  what  is  wanted 
in  the  way  of  dealer  cooperation  and 
business  standard.s,  three  livewire  Geor¬ 
gia  newspaper  men  are  in  New  York  for 
a  short  time.  They  are  Paul  T.  Har- 
ber,  editor  of  the  Commerce  Ob.server 


Consider  Clarksburg 

WKST  VIAGIMA 

Population,  1918  estim.'ite.  35.000. 
■■.oc.iteil  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Monongahcla  river  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with 
five  (Xinverginir  division*  of  that 
system;  also  five  (K)nversring  line*  of 
Mononyahela  V'alley  Trgetion  eystem. 
Center  of  a  rich  farming  distriet  and 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  ga*.  oil 
and  coal  fields  in  the  world.  Extensive 
mining  of  coal  in  surrounding  country, 
abundant  gu*  and  (x>al  supply  being 
two  of  the  community's  greatest  as¬ 
sets. 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram 

Cover*  This  Rich  Field 
TWO  CENTS  LINE  FLAT 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clreulattons. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrenlation  for  6  Months 
Ending  Oet.  1.  1018 

44,968  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  (dixrulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  State* 
Is  the  Iogl(»l  and  ecKinomic  medium. 
Cliuulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  8.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonia 


find  president  of  the  Georgia  Press  As- 
fioclation:  Gordon  S.  Chapman,  of  the 
Sandsville  Progre.ss,  and  Otis  Brumby, 
of  the  Marietta  Cobb  County  Times. 

Besides  their  own  interests,  the  visi¬ 
tors  represent  the  recently  formed  Geor¬ 
gia  Select  Newspaper  Association,  com- 
F)Osed  of  the  most  progressive  weeklies 
and  dailies  in  the  State,  which  organiza¬ 
tion  they  believe  is  destined  to  result 
in  greatly  increasing  the  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  placed  in  Georgia. 

“The  Georgia  small  town  papcr.s,”  said 
Mr.  Harber  to  Editor  &  Pubijshbr,  “in 
the  pa.st,  like  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  have  been  lax  in  billing,  check¬ 
ing  and  giving  the  proper  attention  to 
copy.  This  has  accounted  for  tlie  com¬ 
paratively  .small  amount  of  attention  the 
•space  buyers  have  given  them. 

“Members  of  the  new  Select  Georgia 
I.ist  must  subscribe  to  regulations  over¬ 
coming  all  these  faults,  and  any  one 
who  fails  will  be  dropped  immediately. 
We  expect,  through  rai.sing  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  papers  and  through  co¬ 
operating  with  the  adverti.scr  and  push¬ 
ing  advertised- goods,  to  show  national 
advertisers  that  Georgia  newspaper 
conditions  have  changed  for  the  better.” 


Myers  and  O'Fallon  Start  Business 
E.  G.  Myers,  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  New  York,  and 
Edward  O'Fallon,  jr.,  have  arranged  to 
go  into  the  businc.ss  of  handling,  during 
their  .spare  time,  a  dircct-by-mail  ad- 
vi.sory  service  for  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Myers  is  an  expert  on  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  compo.slng  room,  busi- 
ne.ss  management,  etc.  Mr.  O’Fallon 
will  cover  advertising,  editorial  and  cir¬ 
culation  phases. 


.Ad  Managers  Met  Thursday 
The  Association  of  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Adverti.sing  Managers’  meeting 
this  week  was  purely  a  bu.siness  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  Thursday,  instead  of  the 
usual  Tuesday,  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  next  regul.nr  meeting 
will  be  on  .April  8,  and  the  same  place. 


The  Circulation 

oIf 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged  116,223 
net  paid  daily,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newspapers. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 

of  Kansas 

Copeba  iBatIp  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  month*  ending  October  I,  1918 

3  6,204 

Its  sales  promotion  department 
■s  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


Publisher 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Iowa  Editors  Want  Better  Road* 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  March  22. — All 
the  civic  iKjdies  of  Council  Bluffs  joined 
in  entertaining  the  members  of  the 
Western  Iowa  Press  Association  during 
its  three-day  convention  here.  Need 
of  better  roads  was  the  chief  theme  of 
discussion,  and  woman  suffrage  was  also 
approved.  Officers  elected  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  George  Marley,  Treynor  Record; 
vice-president,  Harvey  Howe,  Sidney 
-Argus;  secretary-treasurer,  L.  C.  Hatch, 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil.  ■' 


Entertaining  Wounded  Soldier* 

The  minstrel  troupe  of  Collier’s  Pa¬ 
triotic  League  will  give  a  performance 
for  wounded  .soldiers  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on  March  31. 
The  troupe  Is  composed  entirely  of  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly  employees.  Recently 
they  entertained  the  wounded  men  at 
the  Debarkation  Hospital  in  the  old 
Greenhut  building.  New  York  city. 


Elected  to  A.  B.  C.  Membership 
Chiciago.  March  26. — The  following 
newspapers  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations:  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Journal, 
Semi-Weekly  News  and  Farm  News 
and  the  Galve.ston  (Tex.)  News. 


Why  Does 

®f)e  Betroit  jFree 

"mehigan’s  Oreateit  Mewspapsr." 

Garrr  more  silTertlitns  In  tbs  forsign  field 
than  IDT  other  Detroit  newspaperl 

because: 

The  Free  Preee  ha*  both  quantity  and  Quality 
In  circulation  and  ta  the  only  morning  nswa- 
paper  aenring  Detroit  and  aurrounding  tsr- 
rltory. 


VERREE  * 
CONKLIN 


(  Now  York 
1  _  .1  Chicago 

I  KepreaeatatiTct  '  Detroi 


I  Feiaiga 


PttaburQ  HtBpatrli 

1'(m1iic(‘h  111  lilt’  iiiininiiiiii  all 
clifiticc  ill  julvertisiiig  expoiiili- 

llll'CS. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


Covering  Indiana 

The  Muncie  Star  ha*  approximately  three 
timet  the  circulation  of  any  other  paper  in 
Muncie. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  ha*  a  greater  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  paper  in  Terre 
Haute. 

The  Indianapolt*  Sunday  Star  hat  a  greater 
circulation  in  Indiana  cities  and  town* 
than  any  other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 
(The  Daily  Star  ha*  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000.) 

These  three  paper*,  comprising  The  Star 
League,  offer  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  covering  the  Indiana 
market. 

Combination  rate  ot  15  cent*  daily  and  17 
cents  Sunday  is  allowed,  provided  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  uses  equal  run  of  copy  within 
twelve  months. 

Special  Repreaentative* 

Kelly-Smith  Co.  John  Glass 

220  Filth  Avenue  Peoples  Gas  Building 
New  York  Gly  Chicago 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 

724  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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MURRAY  UAS  REPORTED  MEXICAN 
REVOLUTION  FROM  FIRST 

New  York  World’s  Staff  Correspondent  at  Mexico  City  Has 
Not  Filed  an  Uncensored  Dispatch  Since  the  Days 
of  Huerta — Has  Scored  Many  Beats. 


Robert  H.  Murray,  who  has  been  staff  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  in  Mexico  since  1910,  has  just  conciuded  a  vacation  visit  to 
Gotham.  Mr.  Murray  is  the  only  foreign  correspondent  who  has  witnessed 
and  covered  every  stage  of  the  Mexican  revolution  from  its  beginning  in  1910  to 
the  present. 

He  has  known  personally  and  interviewed  all  of  the  ten  Presidents  from 
Diaz’s  time— Diaz,  de  la  Barra,  Madero,  Lascurian,  Huerta,  Carbajal  y  Rojas, 
Guiterrez,  Gonzales  Garza,  Lsirgos  Chazero,  and  Carranza.  He  has  also  known 
and  interviewed  Villa  and  Zapata. 

Has  Been  Under  Fire  on  Many  Occasions 


Before  going  to  the  Mexican  capital 
Mr.  Murray  had  acquired  a  thorough 
newspaper  training  on  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Rochester  papers.  As  the 
representative  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  he  accompanied  Secretary  of 
War  Taft  around  the  world  in  1907.  Tt 
was  on  this  journey  that  Mr.  Taft  visited 


Robert  H.  Murray 


Manila  to  open  the  first  se.sslon  of  the 
Philippine  Legislature. 

He  has  been  under  fire  during  revo¬ 
lutionary  fighting  in  and  out  of  Mexico 
City  and  during  the  two  days’  fighting 
which  occurred  in  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  American  forces.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  admits,  however,  that  he  didn’t  like 
it — that,  in  fact,  he  “was  scared  to 
death."  He  has  been  through  all  of  the 
anti-American  demonstrations  in  the 
capital,  and  recalls  particularly  the  crit¬ 
ical  period  following  the  advent  of  the 
Pershing  expedition  into  Chihuahua 
after  Villa’s  raid  at  Columbus,  N.  M., 
February,  1916.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Americans  in  Mexico  who  never 
obeyed  or  followed  any  of  the  rei>eated 


warnings  and  orders  given  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Americans  to  quit  Mexico 
because  of  the  disturbed  conditions. 

He  bas  never  been  molested  by  Mex¬ 
icans  nor  suffered  any  per.sonal  harm  at 
their  hands  in  all  of  his  experience  there. 
Of  course,  he  has  found  it  uncomfortable 
to  be  aboard  a  train  when  it  was  “shot 
up”  by  bandits  or  revolutionary  bands — 
and  this  has  been  his  experience  on 
many  occasions. 

Was  Close  to  President  Madero 

Mr.  Murray  reported  the  Madero  revo¬ 
lution,  the  downfall  and  abdication  of 
Diaz,  the  “Decena  Tragica,’’  or  “Tragic 
Ten  Days,’’  as  the  Mexicans  term  them, 
in  February,  1913,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  resulted  in  the  usurpation  of 
Huerta  and  the  as.sjussination  of  Madero 
and  Vice-Pre.sident  Pino  Suarez.  He  was 
with  Madero  during  this  reign  of  terror 
and  talked  with  him  less  than  an  hour 
liefore  he  was  arrested  by  Huerta. 
Madero  appealed  to  Mr.  Murray  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  true  situation  in  the  capital  to 
the  American  public,  and  to  tell  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Madero  Government  to 
safeguard  American  lives  and  property 
during  the  uprising.  He  wanted  the 
Washington  authorities  assured  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  Inju.stice  to  send  troops 
into  Mexico — as  he  had  heard  was  the 
plan.  Mr.  Murray  was  the  only  corre¬ 
spondent  whose  dispatches  at  this  time — 
by  order  of  Madero — were  transmitted 
without  cen.sorship. 

However,  Mr.  Murray  believes  that  he 


The  gronnd-hoir  itaye  ont  all  winter  In 
ASBURT  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
If  you  want  bueiness  all  the  year 
advertise  in  the 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

Published  in  “the  community  with¬ 
out  a  poorhouae.”  The  leading  resi¬ 
dential  pleasure  resort  district  near 
New  York  City.  And  in  the  second 
richest  airricultural  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Standard  Rate  card;  A.  B.  C.  Circula¬ 
tion;  Associated  Press  news:  A.  N.  P.  A. 
membership.  Always  your  money’s 
worth. 

How  many  newspapers  like  this  have 
you  included  in  the  last  list  you  made 
up?  You  want  results,  don’t  you? 

J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Pub.,Asbur7  Park,  N.J. 


The  amaliramation  of  the  two  leading  pro- 
cressive  Jewish  newspapers  of  New  York 

THE  DAY 

and 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 


Tht.  National  Jewish  Daily 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 
Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c - 12c  Per  Week 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avenue  Lyttos  Bnlldlag 

NBWYORK  CHICA<  O 


has  experienced  the  rigors  of  censorship 
for  a  more  protracted  period  than  any 
other  correspondent  on  record.  He  has 
not  filed  an  uncensored  dispatch  from 
Mexico  since  the  time  of  Huerta,  six 
years  ago. 

When  the  American  marines  .seized 
the  cable  office  in  Vera  Cruz  they  founi 
Mr.  Murray  there,  arguing  with  the 
Mexican  censor,  trying  to  persuade  him 
to  pass  a  message  to  the  World  con¬ 
taining  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
marines.  Although  the  marines  landed 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  calde 
to  Galveston  was  not  opened  to  the  cor¬ 
respondents  until  late  in  the  afernoon. 
Mr.  Murray  obtained  a  typewriter  and 
started  to  work  in  a  patio  in  the  rear  of 
a  cable  office.  He  wrote  his  story,  pass¬ 
ing  It  sheet  by  sheet  through  a  grated 
window  to  a  cable  manager  inside  the 
office,  who  counted  the  words  and  filed 
the  matter  ready  for  transmission  when 
the  ban  should  be  lifted.  When  Admiral 
Fletcher  finally  granted  permis.sio.i  for 
correspondents  to  use  the  cable  Murray’s 
copy,  being  ready,  got  away  first,  and  the 
first  sheets  were  received  in  the  World 
office  before  9  o’clock,  or  about  7  o’clock 
Vera  Cruz  time. 

Went  to  Vera  Cruz  on  a  ‘‘Hunch” 

Mr.  Murray  refers  to  this  “beat” — for 
it  was  a  beat  .so  far  as  a  detailed  story 
was  concerned — as  a  bit  of  “luck.”  Of 
course  it  was  a  matter  of  "luck”  that 
he  was  at  Vera  Cruz  when  the  news 
broke,  and  that  he  was  “hugging  the 
cable,”  as  Richard  Harding  Davis  ad- 
vi.sed  correspondents  to  do.  But  how 
this  came  about  is  another  story. 

To  a  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usiiER  Mr.  Murray  related  some  of  the 
details  of  his  work  in  tho.se  troubled 


The  Dominating  Force 

in  a  manufacturing  territory  famous 
for  its  hustle,  thrift  and  prosperity, 
where  a  million  dollars  are  expend^ 
weekly  in  wages. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
Standard-T  elegram 

Not  only  dominate  this  field,  but  they 
offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob- 
taiimble  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  your  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

The  Choice 

Of  the  West 

The  Ix)s  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  is  tlie  medium  selected 
by  advertisers  whose  practice 
it  is  to  do  big  things  in  a  big 
way. 

The  Evening  Herald,  by  actu¬ 
al  demonstration,  has  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  “result  getters”  in 
America. 

Daily  Circulation 

139374 

The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 

IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

Foreign  AdverHting  Repreeentativti. 

I.  A.  KI-ni.N.  JOILN  (H-ASS. 

-Mctiopolltsn  'Tower,  Ppoples  Gu  Bl<lg 

New  York  Chicago. 

days.  He  had  developed  a  “hunch”  that 
he  should  leave  Mexico  City  and  go 
down  to  Vera  Cruz.  One  evening  he 
called  at  the  United  States  Embassy  and 
noticed  an  official  automobile,  with  a 
uniformed  chauffeur,  out.side.  He  went 
in  and  waited  to  see  Mr.  0'Shaughnes.sy, 
our  acting  Ambassador.  The  visitor  had 
been  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mr.  Murray  asked  Mr.  O’Sbaughne.ssy 
whether  the  Mexican  Government  had 
decided  to  order  a  .salute  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  shook  his 

{Continued  on  Page  42) 


The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 

THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  tlie  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 

AI.AHAMA 

BlrminKhain  .  NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1818, 
Dally,  -18.806;  Sunday.  63.795.  Printe<l 
2,865,884  lines  more  advertlalng  than  Ita 
nearest  competitor  In  1917. 

CAI.IKOKNIA 

Loa  AiiKelea . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GBOKGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  daily,  62,537;  Sunday.  106,- 
287.  The  largest  8c  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  In  America.  The  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  In  thia  section  of  the  South. 
ILLINOIS 

Joliet . HERALD-NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

IOWA 

IJea  Moinea. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
hfore  than  800.000  circulation  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatlona. 

I.OUISIANA 

New  Orleans . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

MONTANA 

Htitte  . MINER 

Average  dally,  14,905;  Sunday,  28,676, 
for  6  months  ending  April  1.  1918. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Loula . POST-DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspnper  In  Ita  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  aella  more  papere 
in  St.  Louis  and  aiiburbs  every  day  In 
the  year  than  there  are  homes  In  the 
city. 

Circulation  for  entire  year  1918: 

Sunday  average  . 853.177 

Dally  . 188,706 

NEW  JERSEY 

Aabnry  Park . PRESS 

Ellaabrth . JOURNAL 

Patpraon  .  PRESS  GUARDIAN 

Plalnflpld . COURIER-NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

BiilTalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

Nrw  York  City . 

..IL  PROORESSO  ITALO- AMERICANO 

New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  shoold  overlook. 

OHIO 

Yonnaetown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  .  TIMES 

Wilkpa-Barrp  . TIMES  LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

Naahvlllp  .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

Honaton  .  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  giiaranteee  a  HrcolaUon 
of  50.000  dally  and  68.000  Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 

IlnrrlaonbnrK  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper 
In  the  famous  valley  of  Tlrglnia. 
WASHINGTON 

Spattip  .  POST-tN’CELLIGENOER 
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PPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT  ^ 


INCORPORATION  NEWS 

New  York  City.  Aetna  Advertislnpj 
Corporation.  Capital,  $5,000.  Li.  R. 
Wolf,  N.  and  H.  D.  Greenwald,  42  East 
Seventy-eighth  Street. 

Adcraft  Printing  Corporation.  Capital. 
$10,000.  R.  K.  Hehler,  C.  W.  Harlow, 
jr.,  J.  E.  Bennett,  150  Nassau  Street. 

Transcontinental  Publishing  Corpora,- 
tion.  Capital  increased  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000. 

Standard  Print  Shop.  Capital,  $5,000 
L.  Lehnstul.  R.  V.  and  S.  B.  Robbins, 
416  West  129th  Street, 

Universal  Rotophoto.s,  Inc.,  printers 
and  publishers’  supplies.  Capital  $10,- 
000.  S.  C.  Steinhardt,  A.  H.  Sanders,  E. 
Klopman,  50  Broad  Street. 

Gooris  Publishing  Company.  Capital, 
$5,000.  J.  X.  Gooris,  A.  Werner,  H.  Dia¬ 
mond,  1166  Longfellow  Avenue. 

Tampico  News  Company.  Capital  re¬ 
duced  from  $20,000  to  $10,000. 

Bogota  Paper  &  Board  Company  of 
New  Jersey  (authorized)  Capital,  $100,- 
000.  Representative,  H.  S.  Smith,  30 
Church  Street. 

Slavic-American  Publi.sher.s'  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Manhattan.  Capital,  $20,000.  In¬ 
corporators:  J.  Pankuch,  A.  S.  Ambrose 
and  C.  Ihri.ski,  ^storia,  N.  Y. 

Prensa  Hi.spanica,  Inc.,  Manhattan. 
Name  changed  to  Prensa  Printing  Cor- 
i;oration. 

Rufus  French,  Inc.,  Manhattan,  l>ook- 
.sclling  and  publishing.  Capital,  $25,000. 
Incorporators:  R.  T.  French,  T.  H. 
Blodgett  and  A.  Britt,  137  We.st  103d 
Street 

Charles  H.  Bohn  &  Co.,  Manhattan, 
printing  and  bookbinding.  Capital. 
$a0,000.  Incorijorators:  G.  Harragan, 

E.  E.  Lloyd  Paper  Company  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Authorized  capital,  $15,000.  Rep- 
re.sentative:  L.  Gailer,  .'.01  Fifth  Avenue. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  National  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  dis.solved. 

Buftau),  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Smith  Press, 
Inc.  Capital,  $15,000.  J.  C.  Vanbusklrk, 
W.  C.  E.  Steck,  C.  R.  Smith. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Labor  P’lbllshing 
Company.  Capital,  $20,000.  Edward  H. 
Metz,  Frank  B.  Tupper,  Earl  D.  Parker. 

Dover,  Del.  Service  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Capital,  $35,000.  Charles  H.  Hall, 
William  B.  Townsend,  Elizabeth  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SaN  Antonio,  Tex. — Ixint  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Capital.  $6,000.  In¬ 
corporators:  Reno  Eichenroht,  Edmund 
J.  Reilly  and  John  H.  Maddow,  jr. 


New  Illinoig  Inrorporations 

J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  advertising 
agency,  Chicago;  capital,  $15,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  William  G.  Cook,  H.  V. 
Marsh  and  J.  F.  Stevens. 

Felsenheld  &  Daniels  Paper  Comi.*any, 
Chicago;  capital,  $25,000;  incorporators. 


Donald  H.  McGilray,  Joseph  P.  James, 
and  Franklin  E.  Vaughan. 

Atterley  Publishing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  name  changed  to  the  Atterley 
Company. 


BIG  AD  VOLUME  IN  ALBANY 


“Spring  Display  Week”  Set  New  Records 
for  the  Four  Dailies 

Aijjany,  March  25. — Record  space 
.sales  in  the  four  Albany  dailies  were 
reported  by  advertising  managers  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week.  The  week  was 
“Spring  Display  Week,”  and  members 
of  the  Merchants’  As.sociation  boo.sting 
this  affair  in  a  resolution  adopted  Sat¬ 
urday  night  declared  themselves  con¬ 
vinced  that: 

“Advertising  properly  written  tnd 
placed,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  facts  of  interest  about  the  arti¬ 
cle  for  sale,  is  re.sponsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  week’s  venture.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  adverti.sing 
managers  af  the  four  papers  were  guests 
at  a  special  luncheon,  at  which  the 
week’s  results  were  diacussed.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday  all  four  of  the 
papers  came  out  in  two  sections. 


“B.  B.”  BUREAU  REORGANIZED 


Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis  Co¬ 
operate  With  Ad  Club  in  Matter 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  24. — The  Better 
Bu.siness  Bureau  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
reorganized  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  I.,ouis,  the  As.sociated  Retailers  of 
St.  Louis  giving  their  support  to  the 
organization.  E.  J.  Brennan  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  bureau,  with 
offices  in  the  quarters  of  the  Advertising 
Club  in  Hotel  gtatler. 

Richard  H.  Lee,  general  coun.sel  of  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
A.s.sociated  Clubs,  spoke  at  a  a  special 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  club  to-day  on 
"The  Assurance  of  Good-Will  as  a  Bu.sl- 
ne.ss  As.set.” 


Sees  Boom  in  Press  Building 
New  London,  Conn.,  March  26. — The 
Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  recently  purchased  tno 
local  plant  of  the  Brown  Cotton  G  n 
Company,  expects  to  increase  its  work¬ 
ing  forces  here  from  270  to  about  400 
hands  within  the  next  month.  James 
Bennett  of  New  York  has  been  elected 
pre.sident  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2 
per  cent,  was  declared. 


Editor  Jones  Excites  Wonder 
Paul  T.  Harber,  of  the  Commerce 
(Ga.)  Observer,  doesn’t  understand  how 
Editor  John  Jone.s,  of  the  La  Grange 
Reporter,  can  run  a  daily  paper,  get 
up  a  history  of  Georgia  and  carry  on 
an  intense  love  affair  at  the  same  time. 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Wanted 

4  to  6  Porter’s  Patent  Extension  Front 
Steel  Run  Cabinets,  in  good  condition. 
The  Sun,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Wanted 

To  communicate  with  par¬ 
ties  having  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale  or  likely  to 
have  in  the  near  future.  In¬ 
terested  in  twenty-one  inch 
column  four  or  five  deck 
straight  line  Goss  or  Hoe, 
with  440-60  cycle,  3  phase 
motor.  Five  or  six  lino¬ 
types,  pump  type  stereo¬ 
typing  outfit,  steam  tables, 
etc.  Immediate  delivery  not 
desired  and  will  consider 
equipment  available  fall  or 
winter  this  year.  No  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  considered  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  writing,  and 
must  be  explicit  as  to  age, 
serial  number  and  condition 
of  equipment.  F.  L.  SEELY, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale 

Go.ss  Semi-Rotary  Press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Still  running  every  day  at  this 
office.  Reason  for  change,  need  of  press 
of  larger  capacity.  New  when  installed 
in  this  office.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer. 
Morning  Review,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  bIue  and  rule  caster  for  sale; 

casts  2-pt.  to  12-pt.  slugrs.  and  2-pt.  to 
12-pt.  border:  including  16  slides.  2  sets  of 
high  and  low  moulds;  water  cooled;  extra 
ejector  blades:  in  flret  class  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress  JERSEY  JOURNAL.  Jersey  City. 


For  Sale 

About  700  pounds  labor-.saving  brass, 
six-point  slugs,  and  two-point  leaJ.t, 
from  one  to  seven  columns  in  width. 
Address  Business  Manager,  the  Post- 
Standard  Company,  Syracu.se,  N.  Y. 


Editors  Head  Welcomers 
PoRTi.AND,  Me.,  March  25. — Editors 
of  the  three  daily  new.spapers,  with  the 
Mayor,  head  the  official  reception  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  greet  American  sol¬ 
diers  when  they  land  at  this  port.  The 
welcomers  are  George  W.  Norton,  of  the 
Hlxpress-Advertiser  and  a  member  of 
Governor  Milliken’s  council;  Col.  Harry 
M.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the  Pre.s.s,  and 
Eli  R.  Rus.sell,  editor  of  the  Daily  East¬ 
ern  Argu.s. 


Wolverines  Choose  Beehe 

Jackson,  Mich.,  March  22. — William  E. 
Beebe,  of  the  Parma  New.s,  was  elected 
pre.sident  of  the  Southern  Michigan 
Weekly  Pre.ss  As.sociation  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  here.  E.  P.  Lamont,  of  the 
Hanover  lA>cal,  is  secretary. 


GENERAL  EQUIPMNET 


Printing  Plants  and  Business 

BOUGHT  and  SOLD 


PRINTERS’  OUTRTTERS 


American  Typefounders’  Products 
Printers  and  Bookbinders 

Machinery  of  Every  Description 

CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO. 

Ninety-Six  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHI6E 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  or 
%  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALIER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

"American  TyJ>e  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editor  &  Pubusrer  you  may  find  a  buyer  for 
any  useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  need.  A  "For 
Sale"  ad  at  thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now 
merely  requires  storage  room — and  which  would  be  of  read  service  to  some¬ 
body  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


The  Fourteen  Points 


Optimism 

Perception 

Education 

Executive  Ability 

Common  Sense 

Courage 

Honor 


Judgment 

Knowledge 

Experience 

Writing  Ability 

Humor 

Honesty 

Youth 


The  man  who  has  them  all  will  not  fail 
as  a  newspaper  maker.  I  have  them. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  publisher  located 
in  a  city  of  50,000  to  150,000.  Perhaps 
you  want  an  editor  or  a  managing 
editor.  If  you  are,  this  may  be  the  very 
ad.  you  are  looking  for. 

My  head  and  shoulders  are  wedged 
into  the  apex  of  my  present  position.  I 
must  have  room  to  grow. 

I  will  .sell  my  services  to  you  for 
$3,500  a  year,  providing  your  proposi¬ 
tion  will  stand  the  same  careful  investi¬ 
gation  that  you  will  demand  of  my  re.i- 
ord  and  possibilities.  Address  A-668, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertising  Manager 

Advertising  manciger,  34  years  of  age, 
married,  now  employed,  seeks  change 
where  talents  may  have  greater  scope. 
Ten  years’  successful  experience  direct¬ 
ing  advertising  departments  and  selling 
space.  Salesman  of  extraordinary  abil¬ 
ity,  who  can  increase  business  in  any 
field.  References  if  requested.  Address 
A-666,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Advertising  manager,  ’5  years’  expeii- 
ence  writing  and  selling  advertising, 
wishes  position  April  20.  Can  write  copy 
that  makes  them  ask  for  more.  Best 
references.  Address  A-667,  care  of  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager,  just  discharged 
from  army,  member  of  I.  C.  M.  A.,  de¬ 
sires  opening.  Thirty  years  of  age. 
Progressive  and  constructive.  Ten  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Will  furnish 
recommendations  as  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  Prefer  Eastern  paper.  A  chance 
to  grow  preferred  to  high  salary.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-656,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All-Round  Newspaper  Man 

Discharged  from  service  February.  Last 
position  Sunday  editor  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  one  and  one-half  years. 
Trained  in  London,  England.  Born  in 
Ihiited  States,  25  years  of  age.  Specialty 
in  dramatic  criticism.  Proficient  all  de¬ 
partments.  Special  writer,  desk  man, 
literary  editor,  etc.  Go  anywhere  for 
$35  and  real  prospects.  Address  John 
W.  Edelman,  120  Convent  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 


A  Friend  of  Mine 

who  has  been  in  overseas  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  having  earned  a  ser- 
geantcy,  wires  from  Newport  News  of 
his  arrival  In  this  country  with  a  re- 
quc.st  that  I  run  this  advertisement  for 
him  in  the  columns  of  the  Editor  & 
PiTBLisHKR  so  that  he  may  find  lucrative 
employment  speedily. 

My  friend,  the  Sergeant,  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  newspaper  circulation  and 
promotion  work.  He  is  well  equipped 
to  take  charge  of  the  circulation  of  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  He  would  like 
to  stay  in  the  East. 

Those  in  need  of  the  services  of  an 
aggi'cssive  business-builder  will  find  It 
to  their  advantage  to  address  A-664, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Publishing. 

Man,  31 — Six  years  publi.shing,  three  as 
executive.  Flntire  planning  and  prepa¬ 
ration  book  and  magazine  advertising. 
Travelled  United  States  book  dealer 
trade.  Over.seen  sales  force,  handled 
mail-order,  managed  manufacturing  and 
purchasing.  Two  years  in  general  sales 
and  advertising.  Desires  to  reenter  pub¬ 
lishing  in  one  or  more  above  capacities. 
Address  A-655,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
ll.sher. 


Newspaper  Owners 

Hard  problems  have  been  my  specialty 
— both  in  building  up  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ficult  fields  and  in  reorganizing  staffs 
where  the  opposition  has  had  its  own 
way.  If  you  can  use  such  services,  I 
can  furni.sh  the  be.st  of  references.  Ad- 
dre.ss  "Builder,”  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Office — Bu.siness  Manager 

Wanted — Po.sition  as  office  or  bu.siness 
manager  of  good  daily  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  W.  D.,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  open  for  position 
on  daily  paper  in  south  or  southwe.st. 
Address  G.  W.  T.,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor 

An  editor  who  has  had  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  large  and  small  cities  seeks  a 
change  of  environment.  He  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  a  newspaper 
property  which  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  under  his  manage¬ 
ment.  For  further  particulars  address 
A-611,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  Original  Writer 

I  want  to  hear  from  some  large,  high- 
level  paper  which  will  consider  a  new 
special  column  along  humorous  and 
whim.sieal  lines  suitable  for  editorial 
page.  It  will  grow  to  be  a  feature,  be 
original  and  command  attention.  Tlie 
proof  is  A-669,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

strong,  worth-while,  chief  editorial 
writer:  wide  experience;  convincing 
credentials.  Address  "T,”  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publi.sher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent- 
Pressman 

Reduce  Your  Cost  of  Production. 
Nineteen  years’  experience  as  news¬ 
paper  mechanic.  Twelve  years  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  metropolitan  dailie.s. 
Reduced  pre.ssroom  expense  55%  with  a 
20%  Increase  in  production  for  one  pub¬ 
lisher.  Reduced  operating  expenses 
$53,426.00  per  annum  for  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  of  the  West.  Have  been 
identified  with  various  labor  conditions, 
.saving  my  employers  from  any  embar- 
ras.sment  A-1  references  from  all  pre¬ 
vious  employers.  Very  best  reason  for 
this  ad.  Address  A-665,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mail  Clerk 

Fast  on  hand  mailer;  galley  room  ex¬ 
perience:  desires  to  change  to  medium- 
sized  naper  where  SERVICE  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Addre.ss  A-659,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman 

Composing  room  foreman;  ten  years’ 
experience:  newspaper,  catalogue,  etc., 
A-1  llnotyper;  references  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-657,  care  of  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Young  Man 

18.  with  advertising  agency  experience,  L.irCl11atlOn  JVianager 
wishes  to  connect  with  an  advertising  izeflned  successful  young  man  wants  to 
department  or  an  agency  offering  good  connect  with  publisher  In  town  of  40,- 
future  to  one  who  is  ambitious  and  will-  onn  or  BO.Ono  who  Is  not  getting  results. 
Ing  to  work  hard.  Address  A  647,  care  Address  A  651,  care  of  Editor  &  Puh- 

of  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  tiventy-five  cents  per  line.  Count 
six  toords  to  the  line. 


Telegraph  Editor 

Austin  (Tex.)  American,  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Austin  and  central  Texas; 
largest  circulation  in  Austin  and  central 
Texas;  only  Austin  member  of  the  A.  B. 
C.;  desires  competent  telegraph  editor, 
one  who  can  handle  full  24-hour  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  report,  who  edits  closely, 
knows  news  values,  strong  on  definite 
headlines,  preferably  man  who  has  had 
plenty  of  experience  on  metropolitan 
telegraph  desks.  Give  all  information 
together  with  history  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  Railroad  fare  to  Austin 
not  paid.  Address  Austin  American, 
Austin,  Texas. 


Managing  Editor 

Wanted  on  leading  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  city  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Mu.st  have  executive  ability,  be 
able  to  reorganize  department  and  inject 
new  ideas.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
capable  man.  Write  full  details  in  first 
letter,  giving  past  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  etc.,  to  Box  A-662,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Requires  the  services  of  an  experienced 
classified  manager.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  to  experience,  managerial 
ideas,  systems,  personal  ambitions  and 
salary  requirement.  Tell  your  complete 
story  in  the  first  letter.  All  communica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Address  A.  G.  New- 
myer,  Bu.siness  Manager. 


Advertising  Man 

Live  wire  advertising  man  for  promo¬ 
tion  department  on  a  live  wire  evening 
daily  in  a  good  field  in  We.stern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  State  wages,  age  and  fu'l 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Good  chance 
to  advance  to  adverti.sing  manager. 
Addre.ss  B.  T.,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Adverti.se nunts  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion  forty  cents  per  lime.  Count  six 
uyords  to  the  line. 


Opportunity 

We  want  more  GOOD  features  for  oui 
new.spaper  .service.  Can  you  write  GOOD 
prose  poems,  woman’s  page  specials, 
sport  stories,  bedtime  stories,  humorous 
stuff,  financial  matter?  Here’s  an  unusu.ai 
opportunity  for  men  and  women  writers 
of  ability.  Remuneration  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  popularity  of  the  feature. 
If  your  stuff  can  earn  it,  we’ll  gladly  p.ay 
you  $10,000  a  year.  Hurry  along  you-' 
ideas  and  .samples  of  your  work.  J.  L. 
D.,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editors 

Intere.sted  in  Government  Ownership 
are  urgently  requested  to  send  for  free 
(leaflets  giving  story  of  Navy  Yard 
Wages  Claims,  a  record  of  inefficiency 
and  brutal  Indifference  to  wages  found 
due  by  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
As  attorney  acting  without  charge  for 
old  men  and  women,  I  appeal  to  editors 
with  good  red  American  blood,  please 
send  for  the  leaflets.  George  Hiram 
Mann,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
city. 


AD  RESULTS  FIGURED  YEARLY 

Individuality  Is  Also  Advocated  by  C. 

D.  Murta,  of  Indianapolis 
Charles  D.  Murta,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  L.  Strauss  &  Co.,  retail  clothiers. 
Indianapolis,  told  the  Indianapolis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  in  an  address  at  a  recent 
meeting  that  Instead  of  attempting  to 
check  returns  from  dally  advertising  ho 
has  found  the  effect  of  the  advertising 
a  year  later  is  the  best  basis  on  which 
to  figure  the  results. 

Individuality  in  advertising,  he  said, 
had  proved  its  value  to  the  firm  for  more 
than  ten  years  and  he  urged  distinctive¬ 
ness  as  an  Important  element  in  adver¬ 
tising. 


Couldn’t  Read  Own  Writing 
So  It  "Wasn’t  Important” 

Such  Is  Story  Told  of  James  Dalton, 
Night  City  Editor  in  A.  P.’s 
New  York  Office 

This  story  is  told  of  James  C.  Dalton, 
night  city  editor  in  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Associated  Pre.ss. 

His  writing  is  atrocious.  One  night 
each  week  he  “sits  in”  for  the  night 
manager,  and  in  this  capacity  sends 
traffic  messages.  Usually  the  wire 
editors  are  familiar  with  the  purpose  of 
the  messages  and  are  able  to  guess  cor¬ 
rectly  any  words  the  operators  are  un¬ 
able  to  read. 

The  other  night  ho  wrote  a  message 
relating  to  a  subject  new  to  the  west 
wire  editor.  It  went  to  the  wire.  Not 
a  word  of  it  was  legible,  although  the 
editor  tried  it  from  every  angle.  Finally 
he  brought  it  to  the  manager’s  desk. 

"Mr.  Dalton,”  he  said,  ”I  can’t  quite 
read  the  last  line.”  Being  diplomatic,  he 
did  not  say  he  could  not  read  any  of  It. 

Mr.  Dalton  took  the  message  and 
.spread  it  out  before  him.  His  head  bent 
low  over  the  desk  as  he  studied  what  ho 
had  written.  Finally  he  crumpled  the 
paper  and  threw  it  into  a  waste  basket 

"Never  mind,”  he  said.  ’’It  wasn’t 
Important.” 


FREEMAN  JOINS  PAUL  BLOCK,  INC. 


Veteran  Advertising  Man  Enters  Newspa 
per  Representation  Field 
■\Villiam  C.  Freeman,  than  whom  there 
i.s  no  one  better  known  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world,  has  joined  the  organization  of 
Paul  Block,  Inc.,  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  promotion  and  statistical  depart¬ 
ments.  Other  new  additions  to  the 
Block  .staff  are  Harry  W.  Brown,  Stacey 
Bender  and  F.  C.  Coleman. 


John  Tregaski.s,  for  many  years  with 
the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss,  died  in  Brooklyn,  March 
25. 

New  York  Tribune  staff  will  hold  or¬ 
ganization  dinner  this  evening. 

Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  Zanesville  April  1. 


Tj'XPERIENCED  and  ac- 
tive  young  publisher  de¬ 
sires  to  take  over  a  daily 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  15,000 
or  more.  He  has  8510,000 
cash  for  first  payment. 

Proposition  S.  O. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properlies 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Big  Weekly  Opportunity 

Owner  desiring  to  retire  from  business 
.liter  many  years  of  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cess.  we  have  for  sale  one  of  the  very 
l>est  weekly  papers  in  the  Bast,  dominant  in 
its  section.  Unusually  equipped,  much 
new.  splendidly  housed,  low  rent.  Loyal, 
efficient  force,  open  shop.  Important  job 
business,  abundance  high  class  work  with¬ 
out  solicitation,  ably  supervised.  Circu¬ 
lation  newspaper  large,  advertising  volume 
and  rates  excellent.  Beautiful,  healthful 
town.  Wilt  bear  closest  investigation. 
S15.000  cash  necessary,  balance  terms. 
Liberal  concession  if  all  cash.  Best  week¬ 
ly  opportunity  we  have  had  for  high 
class  man. 

HARWELL  «  CANNON, 
Newspaper  ft  Magaxioe  Properties 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  mlrray  reported 

MEXICAN  FRACAS 


(Continued  from  Page  39) 

liead.  Mr.  Murray’s  “hunch”  that  inter¬ 
national  events  were  impending  grew 
.stronger.  Yet  he  did  not  then  con.sider 
it  likely  that  American  troops  would  be 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Tampico  was  the 
logical  place.  But  Tampico  had  no  cable. 
News  would  have  to  filter  through  Vera 
Cruz.  He  recalled  Davis’s  advice  about 
sticking  to  the  cable,  and  went  to  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  correspondents  had  all  devised 
cable  codes.  He  felt  that  his  code  covered 
about  every  possible  happening.  It  did — ■ 
except  the  one  thing  that  did  happen. 
He  had  not  coded  the  landing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  at  Vera  Cruz.  When  the 
landing  took  place  he  rushed  a  dispatch 
to  a  New  York  addre.ss;  “Sam  came 
a.shore  this  morning.  Will  pay  no 
duties.”  This  dispatch  got  through,  but 
its  delivery  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  managing 
editor  of  the  World,  was  delayed  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Meantime,  word 
had  reached  the  correspondents  then  in 
Mexico  City  of  the  landing  of  marines. 

Shepherd's  Code  Was  Complete 

William  G.  Shepherd,  now  in  Europe 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
syndicate,  then  Mexican  correspondent 
of  the  United  Pre.s.s,  was  the  one  man 
who  had  provided  in  his  code  for  the 
landing  of  our  forces  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  his  code  mes.sage  got  through.  Of 
cour.se  it  did  not  come  addre.ssed  to  the 
United  Pres.s,  but  it  reached  that  live 
organiziition  with  little  delay.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  cheerfully  concedes  that  this  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Shepherd  was  not 
“luck”  but  was  due  to  keen  foresight. 
And  most  people  will  attribute  Murray’s 
“good  luck”  in  getting  through  the 
earliest  detailed  story  to  the  .same  fac¬ 
tor — fore.sight  In  going  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
wisdom  in  “hugging  the  cable.” 

Mr.  Murray  scored  a  beat  with  his 
story  of  Chargd  O’SIiaughnes.sy’s  last 
days  in  Mexico,  during  negotiations 
which  took  place  with  Huerta  between 
the  Tampico  flag  Incident  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Vera  Cruz.  Another  beat  was 
an  exclusive  five-column  Interview  with 
Carranza  during  the  cri.sis  between  the 
two  countries  following  the  Per.shing 
expedition. 

During  the  war  period  Mr.  Murray  was 
director  of  the  Mexican  Section  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  He 
returns  to  Mexico  feeling  that  Carranza’s 
capital  may  again  be  the  centre  of  news 
intere.st  in  the  readjustment  period,  as 
Mexico  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  world’s 
greatest  storehou.se  of  natural  wealth 
and  mu.st  be,  more  and  more,  the  theatre 
of  industrial  development. 


W.  Axel  Warn,  -Albany  corre.spondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Is  back  on  the 
job  at  the  Capitol  after  having  lately 
reiturned  from  a  “free  lance”  a.ssign- 
ment  In  France. 


FIRST 
In  February 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

published  a  greater 
volume  of  advertising 
than  was  ever  published 
by  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  in  any  February. 


Editor  (§  Publisher  for  March  29,  1919 


OBITUARY  NOTES 


John  F.  Reilly,  who  died  in  San 
Francisco  lecently,  was  employed  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  He  went 
to  that  city  twenty-five  years  ago  from 
Providence,  where  he  was  on  the  old 
Telegram. 

Isaac  N.  Pratt,  a  former  employee  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  who 
was  also  connected  with  papers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  is  dead 

IsiDOR  Phillips,  for  many  years  ad- 
verti.sing  manager  of  the  Jewish  Ad- 
\ocate,  Boston,  and  previously  engaged 
in  the  advcrti.sing  business  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Brookline  last  week.  He  was 
sixty-three  years  old. 

Lewis  Johnson,  aged  eighty  years, 
veteran  new.spaper  man  and  free  lance 
writer,  committed  suicide  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  last  week. 

Charles  L.  Clark,  for  many  years  an 
employee  of  the  New  York  Herald’s  de¬ 
livery  department,  died  of  pneumonia 
March  21. 

Mrs.  Hannah  D.  Pitt.man,  seventy- 
nine  years  old,  died  at  St.  Louis  March 
22.  She  was  the  widow  of  Williamson 
H.  Pittman,  a  dry  goods  man,  who  died 
in  1875.  She  began  newspaper  work  in 
1874  on  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  and  then 
was  on  the  Post-Dispatch  for  many 
years. 

B.  D.  M.  Eaton,  eighty  years  old.  Is 
dead  in  St.  Louis.  He  had  his  first 
newspaper  experience  in  Cincinnati, 
going  to  St.  Louis  in  1850,  when  he 
started  to  work  for  the  Mi.ssouri  Repub¬ 
lican,  now  the  Republic,  and  later  work¬ 
ing  on  other  papers.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Hotel  Reporter,  now  the  Dally 
Record. 


O'LEARY  JURY  I)IS.\CREES 

But  He  Faces  Trial  on  Two  Other 
Charges— Stem  Acquitted 

The  eight  weeks’  trial  of  Jeremiah 
O’Leary,  editor  of  a  former  New  York 
l>aper  called  Bull,  on  charges  of  trying 
to  obstruct  the  army  draft  operations 
ended  in  a  di.sagreement  March  22  afte.'- 
the  jury  had  con.sidered  the  case  tor 
fifty-four  hours.  Adolph  Stern,  who 
was  business  manager  of  Bull  and  was 
tried  with  0'I.,eary,  was  acquitted. 

In  the  case  of  O’Leary  the  jury 
acquitted  him  on  five  counts.  On  one 
count,  which  alleged  a  violation  of  the 
E.spionage  law  through  the  publication' 
of  illegal  matter  in  the  October,  1917, 
i.ssue,  the  jury  di.sagreed.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  will  be  again  placed  on 
trial  under  this  indictment.  He  is  still 
awaiting  trial  on  two  other  indictments, 
both  of  them  Involving  much  more 
.serious  charges  than  were  those  on 
which  he  has  just  been  tried.  One  of 
the.se  indictments  charges  conspiracy  to 
commit  trea-son  and  the  other  conspiracy 
to  commit  espionage  in  time  of  war. 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corertn*  the  Canadian  Field 
is  answered  by  obtaininc  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  sires  the  clippincs  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  yoa.  printed  in  over  D5  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publication^  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  offlee, 

74-76  CHDRCH  8T.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 
Price  of  service,  regular  press  clippinf  rates 
— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade  and 
Newspapers. 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

[C'sdcr  this  section  ve  shall  print  each  v>eck 
letters  from  oitr  readers  on  subjects  of  interest 
connected  vith  newspaper  publishing  and  adeer- 
tising..  Any  publishers  leho  desires  help  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems,  or  Kho  has  pronounced 
rieies  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  business, 
is  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column..  We  are 
confident  tbut  suck  a  column  may  be  made  of 
great  value  thveugh  the  cooperation  of  our  read¬ 
ers.— Ed.] 

New  Libel  Law.  in  Texas 
The  News. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  March  20,  1910. 

To  Editob  a  Pl'blikueb: 

The  Texas  Legi.slature  has  finally  passed  and 
Governor  Hubby  has  apiiroved  an  act  which 
limits  the  venue  in  aciious  for  libel  and  slander, 
under  the  civil  law,  to  the  county  of  tlie  resi¬ 
dence  or  domicile  of  the  defendant,  or  the  county 
of  the  tesi<leDce  of  tlie  plaintilf  at  the  time  tlie 
cause  of  action  accrues,  or  at  the  time  be  iu- 
Rtitiitea  the  suit.  This  legislation  was  asked 
fur  l)y  the  Texas  Managing  Esiitors  Association 
liecaiiae  of  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plaintilTs  in  libel  suits  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tlie  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that,  as  libel  is  a  tresiiass,  a  suit  for  damages 
occasioned  thereliy  may  be  brought  in  any  county 
in  which  the  liliellous  publication  lias  been  circu¬ 
lated.  A  number  of  aucli  suits  have  been 
brought  in  counties  wherein  neither  of  the 
parties  resided  but  in  which  the  conditions  were 
particularly  unfavorable  for  the  defendant. 

Earlier  in  the  session  of  the  Legislature  this 
year  another  bill  asked  for  by  the  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  was  enacted.  This  enlarged  the 
definition  of  executive  and  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings  entitled  to  privilege.  The  association  feels 
tliat  these  two  acts  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  State. 

Tom  Fintt,  jb. 

Managing  Editor  Evening  Journal, 

The  Purchase  of  Supplies 

The  Evening  News. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

To  EniTOB  &  Poblisheb: 

The  practice  of  some  supply  men  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  goods  through  foremen  and  liy 
Iwck-door  methods  is  fast  becoming  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages. 

Those  who  iierslst  In  following  these  methods 
rather  than  the  modern  way  of  advertising  and 
direct  solicitation  will  meet  the  failure  which 
tlK'y  deserve.  D.  P.  Olmhtead, 

Business  Manager. 


Influenced  His  Purchase  of  Supplies 
The  Florida  Tlmes-Unlon. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

To  Eiutob  &  Pcblisiibb: 

We  liave  several  times  lieen  influenced  in  our 
purrbas<-8  of  newsiiaper  supplies  and  equlp- 
nunt  through  announeements  appearing  in  your 
eolutiins  and  have  often  wonder^  wliy  you  did 
uot  carry  more  such  announcements. 

W.  A.  Elliott, 
Business  Manager. 


u. 

S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the 

period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 

. . 70,964 

Sunday 

. 90,242 

Average 

. 73,703 

Foreign  representatives 

THE  JOHN  BDDD  COMPANY 

New  York 

Chicago  St.  tjoaU  | 

LYNN  TEIIGRAM-NEWS 


Largest  Circulation  in 
Lynn. 

Most  Up-to-date  Daily  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

14S  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Boston  Newspapers'  Enjoy 
Fine  Business 


Advertising  Heavier  During  First  Three 
Months  of  1919  Than  in  Past  Four 
or  Five  Years 


Boston,  March  24. — The  first  three 
months  of  1919  have  shown  the  adver¬ 
tising  situation  in  Boston  to  be  in  a 
more  healthy  state  than  for  four  or  five 
years.  All  the  Boston  dailies  are  filled 
with  business.  Some  of  the  papers  are 
so  crowded  on  the  front  page  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  exclude  matter 
every  day  to  provide  ample  space  for 
the  display  of  new& 

A  great  volume  of  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  carried  the  past  three 
weeks — due  in  a  mea-sure  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show  which  was  an  attraction 
last  week. 

The  foreign  advertising  in  Boston 
newspapers  has  shown  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  last  three  months — page 
space  being  no  uncommon  thing. 

Another  very  singular  evidence  of  the 
piosperity  in  the  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  field  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  themselves  are  advertising 
new  more  than  before.  The  Post  and 
Globe  are  leaders  among  the  Boston 
dailies  using  advertising  space  in  vari¬ 
ous  outside  city  dailies  where  they  cir¬ 
culate. 


Mitchell  White,  jr.,  editor  of  the  Mex¬ 
ico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  is  seriously  111  with 
pneumonia  following  influenza. 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

ALBERT  FRANK  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 

PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
I  New  York 
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$664,219,653 

WAS  THE  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 

CANADA 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1917.  THE  IMPORTS  WERE  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR  HOME 

CONSUMPTION. 

Merchandise  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Canadaforthecorrespondingperiod  were$107,096,584  ,  . 

The  significance  of  the  figures  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  that  he  is  missing 
an  opportunity  in  a  market  that  is  already  opened  .if  he  is  not  getting  his  share  of  this 
splendid  Canadian  business.  Pioneer  work  is  unnecessary,  as  Canadians  already  know 
and  appreciate  American  goods. 

1 

The  ease  of  doing  business  in  Canada  and  the  absence  of  marine  risks  and  insur¬ 
ance  are  also  factors  that  should  infiuence  Americans  to  open  up  the  Canadian  market. 

Canada  is  a  country  of  daily  papers.  The  magazine  field  is  covered  largely  by  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  periodicals. 

The  daily  newspapers  listed  on  this  page  reach  about  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  advertising  manager  of  any  of  them  or  any  recognized  advertising  agency  will  '  *' 
give  information  regarding  dealers  or  methods  of  distribution  in  Canada. 

Suppose  you  had  the  tremendous  force  of  the  circulations  of  the  daily  newspapers 
shown  on  this  page  working  for  you;  don’t  you  think  you  would  soon  feel  the  benefit? 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

Population  2,523,274 

' 

Lines 

Lines 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

Circulation 

2,500 — 10,000 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor)  .  .  .  . 

.... 

10,373 

.03  .03  Kingston  British  Whig  .  . 

. (E) 

6,237 

.02 

.015 

*Brantford  Expositor . 

.(E) 

10,200 

.025  025  London  Free  Press . 

. .  (MN&E) 

39,973 

.07 

.06 

*Brockville  Recorder-Times . 

.(E) 

4,300 

024  01R  Peterborough  Examiner  .  . 

. (E) 

5,800 

.017 

.0128 

*  Chatham  Daily  News . 

St.  Catharines  Standard  . 

8,004 

.025 

.015 

.11 

.(E) 

2,419 

.01  .0071  . 

. (M) 

87,112 

.15 

*Galt  Reporter . 

.(E) 

3,999 

.0157  .01  Toronto  Star  . 

. (E) 

85,077 

.14 

.11 

Guelph  Mercury  . 

.(E) 

3,315 

.015  .01  Toronto  Star . 

. (S) 

65,763 

.105 

.09 

Hamilton  Spectator  . 

(E) 

30,357 

.0550  .05  Toronto  World  . 

. (M) 

41,214 

.095 

.06 

’Hamilton  Times . 

.(E) 

14,000 

.035  .03  Toronto  World . 

. (S) 

89,614 

.11 

.08 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 

French  1,605,339 

Lines 

Lines 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

Circulation 

2,500^10,000 

Montreal  Gaxette  (3c. -$8  yr.)  .  . . 

.(M) 

36,973 

.085  .07  Montreal  Star . 

. (E) 

110,820 

.12 

.1050 

Montreal  La  Presse  (2c  per  copy)  . 

.(E) 

154,905 

.12  .10  Quebec  Le  Soleil . 

. (E) 

35,275 

.06 

.06 

44 
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THIS  AD.  WON  $100  PRIZE  IN  THE  GLOBE’S  $1,000  ADVERTISING  AGENTS’  COMPETITION 
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^WHY  THE  GLOBE 

^  IS  FIRST  IN  NEW  YORK  ^ 

I  t  was  recently  announced  that  the  New  York  Globe  carried  the  lamest  volunie  of  advertising  from 
sixteen  of  New  York's  leading  retail  shops. 

The  full  significance  of  this  fact  can  only  be  appreciated  by  realizing  that  the  retail  merchant  buys 
space  on  a  strict  basis  of  results  and  that  an  absolute  check  of  returns  is  made  from  day  to  day. 

Proof  more  conclusive  that  a  newspaper  is  first  and  should  be  first  on  the  list  of  any  advertiser  of  a 
meritorious,  high-grade  product  could  not  he  presented.  Proof  alone,  however,  is  not  all-satisfying 
to  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  select  mediums.  He  desires  to  know  why,  and  cspscially  in  the 
instance  of  the  New  York  Globe  the  why  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study. 

New  York  is  a  peculiar  city.  U>  its  five  million  population,  a  million  and  a  quarter  are  forsifn  bom. 
while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  are  of  foreim  parentage.  A  lika  ooodition  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  this  condition  Is  Intimataly  relatad  to  tha  newspaper 
situation  in  New  York. 

From  its  inception  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  tha  New  York  Cloba  has  always  been 
edited  to  appeal  to  the  thinking  people. 

Out  of  the  great  vortex  of  humanity  comprising  New  York's  population.  Tbs  Globe  segregatas.  re¬ 
gardless  of  religion  or  politics,  race  or  color,  those  families  constituting  the  real  purdwdng  power. 

The  Globe  goes  into  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  homes — foreign  bom  and  natives — but 
every  one  at  them  thoughtful  homes,  the  homes  with  the  maans  to  buy  ana  with  minds  weloonilng 
suggestions  as  to  what  to  buy — the  homes  New  York  retail  merchants  bars  tound  to  be  their  most 
desirable  customers. 

The  Globe  Is  bought  to  be  read  and  read  for  the  truth.  It  stands  first  in  advertising  results  because 
its  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  purchasers  represent  the  10  pa  cent,  of  the  homes  of  New  York 
with  money  to  buy  what  they  desire.  Because,  from  an  advertising  standpoint,  there  is  no  huge 
waste  circulation,  such  as  that  obtained  by  startling  headlines  or  sensationalism  or  by  other  appems 
to  those  hundreds  of  thousands  with  incomes  hardlv  sufficient  for  bare  essentials.  Because,  being 
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waste  circulation,  such  as  that  obtained  by  startling  headlines  or  sensationalism  or  by  other  appems 
to  those  hundreds  of  thousands  with  incomes  hardly  sufficient  for  bare  essentials.  Because,  being 
an  evening  paper,  it  goes  into  the  home  instead  of  out  of  it-  Because  It  has  special  interests  for 
ev^  member  of  the  family.  Because  its  contents,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  including  adver¬ 
tising,  are  believed — the  readers  knowing  The  Globe  will  not  intentionally  publish  a  falselKxxl  or 
misleading  statement.  Because  the  rates  of  The  Globe  are  lair  aivi  ahsolutdy  identical  to  all  ad- 
vertiser8,^'foreign”  or  "local,"  for  the  same  volume  under  the  same  conditions. 

Advertisin^n  the  New  York  Globe  pays,  and  both  advartlsers  and  advertising  agencies  will  at  all 
times  find  The  Globe  ready  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  manner.  The  Globe's liuslncas  policy  is 
as  clean  as  its  editorial  policy.  It  seeks  to  construct;  not  to  obstruct.  It  hasn't  a  chip  on  its 
shoulder.  It  plays  fair  and  square  and  both  advertisers  and  agencies  are  Its  friends  as  well  as  Its 
customers. 


These  Leading  Merchants  Used  More  Advertising  Copy  in  The 
During  1918  Than  in  Any  Other  Evening,  Morning  or  Sunday 
paper  in  New  York: 


The  Globs 
iday  News- 


Altman  &  Co..  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Best  &  Co.,  Bloomingdaie  Bros.,  Bonwit.  Teller  &  Co., 
Gimbel  Bros.,  lieam.  Lord  &  Taylor,  James  McCreeiy  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Oppenheim  &  ^1- 


.  Macy  &  Co.,  Oppenheim  &  Col¬ 


lins,  Stewart,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  Stem  Bros..  John  Wanamaker,  and  J.  M.  Gidding  &  Co. 
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(This  advertisement  prepared  by  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  does  rx)t  necessarily 
represent  the  estimate  of  The  Globe  by  that  agency,  but  rather  their  view  regarding  The  Glole'a 
Strongest  appeal  as  an  advertising  medium.) 


